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“COMPLETE. 


“TRADE COMPOSING-:ROOM SERVICE ae 


TRADE PLANTS offering complete 


-composing-room service have bought 
256 Monotype machines during the last 
eighteen months. 


GONE forever is the day of mere trade typesetting. 
It fails to offer a reasonable profit to the trade 
plant because every expense is loaded upon one 
operation. ‘The utmost efficiency cannot cover idle. 
time. Its singleness of product—the handicap of the 
plant itself—is also its weakness in point of service 
to the printer. 


THE most successful trade plants today are those 
whose service and equipment rank them with the 
finest composing rooms of the country. Their 
standing is established by the completeness of their 
service; their profit is assured by the flexibility of 
their equipment; and this combination puts their 
selling on a true scientific basis. 


gn cian 
“LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY — dL. 


Creators of Non-Distribnution Equipment Bs 
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Forty-FoLp BroapsiDE Enamet is the highest type of printing-fold- 
ing enameled papers, It takes printing in a way that delights the eye. 
Its unusual strength and folding qualities make it the most desirable 
paper for broadsides, folders, catalogs and other advertising’ matter 
that calls for good printing and which must stand hard usage. Plain 
and printed samples gladly furnished. 


Bea) HEN J. W. Butler founded the 
AWAY4| present organization in 1844, he 
ez} believed that making and selling 

st paper for its purpose was not all 
there was to the paper business. In addi- 
tion to standardized papers the BUTLER 
organization became famous for its service 
fo the printer and user of paper. BUTLER 
paper is better paper because BuTLER ser- 
vice compels us all to see to it that it is 
better paper. Whatever your paper needs 
—be they great or small—the resources 
of the BUTLER organization and the advan- 
tages of BUTLER service are at your come: 
mand instantly. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


THIRTY BRANCHES AND AGENCIES DEALING DIRECTLY WITH THE PRINTER 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


Established 1846 











TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 
MUSIC 
EGGSHELL - 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


























Give Your Customers Real Service 


Wiggins Peerless Book Form Cards are 
iv just what * ur customers are looking for. 
hey de' pa smoothly — always neat, clean, 


ee : WIGGINS 


permi - > carrie ci 
inding. Peerless DS 
wi ‘iggins Cards bring set forhigh-grade Book Form 


printing. S| THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. Dayton, Ohio. 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers x ‘ ci ‘ 
: AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, SanFrancisco, London 
a ee Rens See Paris, ‘beta Stockholm Havana Buenos Aires, Toronto, W:nnipeg 
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Machinery for 


Manufacturers of 
CUTTERS PRINTERS 


DIE PRESSES 


Write today for samples and prices. 
BOXMAKERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
PAPER MILLS 


KNIFE GRINDERS 
ROUND CORNERCUTTERS 
BOOK COMPRESSORS 
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YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization — give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 68, No. 3 Harry Hitiman, Editor December, 1921 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS — United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5 a year; singlecopy,50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 


Tel. Harrison 7185 Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. j 


























Printing and Embossing, 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 


ucts. The Typo-Embosser 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 


The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


Automatic Printing Devices Co. one 
FOR EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCIES 


TERRITORY " 
NOW Patentees and Manufacturers The Automatic 


Che De-Bieve Astematio Card Printing Machine 





Process Embosser OPEN 


Second and Minna St-, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ordered Thursday— 
Erected and Running Sunday 


Wednesday, Nov. 2—New Britain Hera/d plant destroyed by fire 


Thursday, 


Nov. 3—1 p.m., Order placed for Seven Intertypes 


; Nov. 3—5:30 p. m., Specifications by telephone 
Nov. 4—8 a.m., Intertypes shipped by truck 

Nov. 5—Erection of Intertypes started 

Nov. 6—Type for the Hera/d set on new Intertypes 


Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 


This picture shows five of the seven new Intertypes installed in record time 
for the New Britain Herald 


That is INTERTYPE Service 


Note what the Herald for Monday, November 
7th, says about it: 


“Not only did they send their best erectors, but, that 
nothing might be left undone, the company’s president and 
construction engineer came here by auto yesterday to 
personally direct the work. All day (Sunday) they had 
men at the phones in their Brooklyn plant to answer any 
calls for assistance or missing parts, but so well was the 
shipment handled that not even a single bolt was short when 
the equipment was rechecked in New Britain.” 


Selection of Standardized Intertypes when a 
quick decision is necessary, as well as when there 
is time for careful comparisons and tests, shows 


that printers know the merits of “The Better 
Machine.” 

Such orders are especially significant when, as 
in the case above cited, the purchaser has never 
before ordered machines from us. 

Whether YOUR order is for a battery of 
machines or a few matrix sorts, you can always 
depend upon Intertype Service. 

Secure complete information about the Inter- 
type, without obligation or annoyance, by ad- 
dressing our nearest office. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch, 550 Rand-McNally Building, Cu1caco 
Southern Branch, 303 Glaslyn Building, MEmpuis 
Pacific Coast Branch, 306 Aronson Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Representative, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Advantages of 
the Linograph 


e Note the three 
; magazines 


a 
fa. WAIELINOGRAPH 





“Quick 
Changing” 


on the 


A striking feature of the “Model 3” Linograph is that once you have three maga- 
zines on the machine, you can remove them all in less than half a minute 
and replace them all with three other Magazines in less than one 
minute. Think of it! 

It is no very great task, even though you have six magazines, to make a complete 
change of all three magazines on the ‘‘ Model 3” Linograph. 


As a labor and time saver it is astonishingly efficient 
Write for detailed information now. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








The Linograph Way is the Easiest Way 
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Royal Moulding Lead 


Indicates the national preference for 
Royal Craftsmanship 


The amount of lead used by an electrotype foundry is the measure of 
the demand for its finished product. 

It would take the average foundry about six months to use the 
pile of sheet lead shown inthe picture above, and that’s only a two weeks’ 
supply for Royal. And it would take all of the foundries of one of our 
largest cities—all of them combined—to use as much lead as Royal 
uses In one year. 

The demand for Royal Craftsmanship is expressed in ons of sheet 
lead as against pounds by the average electrotyper. Therefore, the buyer 
who gives Royal the preference follows a zaztiona/ trend and avails him- 
self of the best there is to be had in electrotyping. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 
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Do You Print From Plates? 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of 
many printers, big and little, and is the equip- 
ment you will eventually adopt, whether 
you do specialty work, catalogs, book and 
magazine work, labels or folding-box work. 











Send for Our Free Booklet on Plate-M ounting 





Art Hook, 6x6 ems SPECIAL BLOCKS FOR SPECIAL USES MADE TO ORDER 


Strait Hook, 4x4 ems. The Strait is the simplest, 
strongest and best 4x4 hook made. Can be used Simplex-Universal Hook, 8x 8 ems 
Art Hook, 4x6 ems where other hooks would be impossible Steel Side Catch, 2x8 ems Uses both Ratchet and Key 





Put Your Plate-Mounting Problems Up to Us 

















The Hoerner sine'tora | McGreal rin: Chases 
and Type-High Machine The Right Size Chase for 
Every Form 


The Small The large shop 


Shop can cannot afford . 5 
afford to to be with- Chases can be made up ina 


own one out one minute to fit any shape of 
form. Chases made up with 
or without cross-bars. Comes 
in lengths of 4 to 6234 inches; 
each piece is 14 inches wide 
(cross-bars 34-inch wide). 
Sections store away in small 
space when not in use. The 
Te eae - length in inches is marked on 
Type-high Machine every section. 





Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms i 
containing mounted plates. Has both a Knife and Absolute y 
File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, squares, miters Rigid 
rule, trims slugs, bevels and undercuts patent block : 
plates, ete. Send for List of £2 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION All Sizes 














HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich. U. 8. A. 
MACHINERY CO. \yeations_ i «ee 


124 S. Wells Street 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 





























Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 


No. 1 to trim books from 
Made in two sizes. s 5x7 to ox12. 
No. 2 to trim books from 
7xg to 12x16. 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 


Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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A Distinct Achievement 


The SHERIDAN Combination Gatherer, Stitcher and 
Coverer, sounds a new note in SHERIDAN Supremacy 


The SHERIDAN Continuous Coverer and the Improved Gathering 
Machine are now combined by our new Side Wire Stitcher, making 
it practical to run the three machines in combination without any loss 
of output, and still retain the splendid quality of product for which 
the SHERIDAN machines are justly famous. 


Special attention is called to the clean flat back and perfect register of 
the cover, also to the jogging mechanism on the Stitcher, which is 
exceptionally simple and accurate. 


The Stitcher can be furnished so as to stitch either two or three staples 
in each book, and can also be built as a separate unit, with feed table 
and delivery end, or can be attached to any regular Gatherer already in 
use, at a nominal cost. 


Write for particulars or let us know when a salesman can call. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


401 Broadway 609 South Clark Street 63 Hatton Garden 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LONDON, E. C. No. 1, ENGLAND 
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The 


Mill Price List 
5 


Velvo -Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 
ean aan 


ee Oe OA 


Westvaco Ideal Litho. 


COATED ONE SIDE 


Westvaco Super 
Westvaco M.F 
Eggshell 


Soc reverse side 
of this insert for 
the National List 
of the Westvaco 
By cctatems Di Kisatoiticea) 


——— 





Planned Printability Paper 





W estvaco Standard Brands of 
Paper are built for presswork 
results. 

Each step in the process from 
pulp to finished paper pro- 
éresses to its Soal of required 
Ueleliine 














‘The Mill Price List 








Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
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Baltimore 


Bradley-Reese Company 


Birmingham 


Graham Paper Company 


Boston 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Chicago 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Cincinnalt 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cleveland 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Dallas 
Graham Paper Com pany 


Des Moines 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


El Paso 

Graham Paper Company 
Houston 

Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City 

Graham Paper Company 
Milwaukee 

E. A. Bouer Company 


Minneapolis 


Graham Paper Company 









Graham Paper Gommpats, 
The Amold-Roberts Co. 
Graham Paper Company 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


YOriIo 


Richmond Paper Go. inc. 


Carpenter Paper Go. 
Ph In 
Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Providence 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond, Va 

Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
St. Loui 

Graham Paper Company 
St. Paul 

Graham Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 



























THE MECHANICAL MARVEL OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





The Jos TICKET formerly marked 


“Rus h! Q now marked 


KELLY!! 


‘ENTS ARE HIGH! They may go higher!” We hear this said 
R daily. Then why clutter up the job pressroom with 
a variety of platens and a pony for this job and that job when 
a Little Kelly Press will handle 90% of all the work. The 

Little Kelly produces quality equal to the best four-form-roller cylinder in use, runs smoothly at a 

speed of 3600 impressions per hour, prints 15% inches around the impression cylinder, handles 

automatically or by hand feed a 17x22 inch sheet (maximum size) and registers accurately. One 

Little Kelly will turn out more and better work than three motor-belt-driven, hand-fed half super- 

royal platens requiring three men to operate. The Little Kelly requires one-third the floor space of 

three super-royal presses and one man can operate two Kellys or divide his time with other tasks. 

A job may be made ready as quickly on the Little Kelly as on a platen, changes may be made more 

quickly, and once under way the Kelly beats them all in speed. 


Easy to Make Ready 


Investigate why over 2100 Little Kelly Presses are in use, and why nearly 
300 printing houses have repeated their orders 








HE EXTENSION DELIVERY is Kelly 
.. and an integral part of the 
unit. It is not a long-run device by any 
means; short runs show a profit as well. 
It represents the best kind of economy. 
It reduces paper spoilage to the absolute 
minimum, increases press output, does 
away with slip-sheeting and saves floor 
and table space. It will pay for itself on 
two long runs by eliminating offset. 


The Kelly Press Extension Delivery 
is Easily Attached 














FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


American Type Founders Company Developer and Manufacturer of the Kelly 


Press, or to BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 
Washington (D. C.), Dallas, Omaha and Seattle; Dopson Printers SuppLy Company, Atlanta; and Toronto Type Founpry Company, for 
Canada east of Port Arthur. In Canada west of Port Arthur, AMERICAN TypE Founpers Company, Winnipeg. 





























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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The “Know How’ 


in the design and manufacture of equipment for so exacting 
an individual as the modern printer is a ‘‘something” that 
can only be acquired by a rea/ knowledge of his actual require- 
ments. Almost a half century of continuous application to 
this line justifies the assertion that we possess that knowledge 
to a marked degree. 








Steel— No. 829. Wood—5255-A. 








Don’t increase the opportunity for 
errors by compelling your proofreader 
to work under obsolete conditions. 
Adopt the modern plan— make it 
easy for him to do his work right. 
Our Desks provide what is practi- 
cally the equivalent of a private office 
with all necessary equipment at one’s 
fingers’ ends, thus making for speed 
and accuracy at all times. 


DETAILS: 


Two adjustable writing beds (size 19x18 in.) on 
flat working surface. 

Five bins at top, size 8% x 734 x 1134 in. 

Two large drawers (size 20%x20x2¥% in.) as 
shown, with different style lock on each. 

Center pedestal with sliding shelf at top; two com- 
partments size 1114 x6 x 24 in., and two of size 
1144 x 48x 24 in. 

Electric lights with flexible conduits permitting any 
desired adjustment. 

Overall dimensions: Length, 63% in.; height, 5014 
in.; depth, 27 in. Height to writing beds, 30 in. 

Finish: steel, olive green; wood, antique gloss. 

Total floor space required, 634 x 27 in. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Ever Stick Your Tongue 
on a Cold Sled Runner? 





That’s what happens to printing 
ink every winter morning. Long 
after the air of the pressroom is 
warm, the steel fountains and angle 
rollers hold their chill. The ink 
is just as sensitive as your tongue 
was. It gets sticky, full of exces- 
sive tack. Naturally, it won’t work 
well under such conditions. The 
pressmen do their best, but in spite 
of all, hours are wasted and much 
work is spoiled before the steel 
warms up. 

End all that with Reducol—start 
full production at eight o’clock. 
The pressman mixes a little with 
the ink, and presto! excessive tack 
vanishes and the ink is ready for 
a full day’s work. 

The results from Reducol are all 


good. It doesn’t affect the color. 
By improving distribution, it helps 
to prevent offset. And on process 
work it gives each impression an 
ideal surface for perfect register and 
overlapping. Crystallizing and 
mottling are absolutely eliminated. 


Cost? Less. Reducol so greatly 
improves distribution that ink plus 
Reducol costs less than ink used 
alone. The other benefits—the real 
savings—are all velvet. 


You don’t have to take our word 
for it, nor go by the experience of 
the hundreds of fine pressrooms all 
over the country where Reducol 
has been used for years. Try it out 
for yourself, in your own pressroom 
—at our risk. 


Any responsible house can have a five or ten pound can of Reducol for thirty 
days’ trial, the charge to be cancelled if you’re not absolutely satisfied 











INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-12, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Manton Bros. 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E.C. 1 
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THE GREATEST WIRE STITCHER 
FOR LIGHT WORK EVER BUILT 


MONITOR 
STITCHER 
No. 102 


the head of which is 
illustrated at the left, 






can be depended up- 





on to do anything a 





stitcher of like capac- 





ity will do; do it better 





than any other stitcher 





regardless of price 





and continue to do it 





for a longer period, 





without adjustments 


In the No. 102 Pamphlet Stitcher, we have successfully combined 
high speed, simplicity and durability for the light, fast wire stitching ‘ 
work of a bindery. If you have any quantity of this sort of work, it Or repalrs. 
will pay you to investigate this machine. 









WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 27. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Builders of Monitor Wire Stitchers for Thirty Years 


1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 531 Atlantic Avenue 
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WILMAN’S STANDARD SLUG FEEDER 


“The saving in time and metal 
is such that no linotype will be 


fully efficient without one.” 
— Holland’s Magazine 


It eliminates all the labor 
and expense of premelting 


Premelting is an expensive process. You lose from 1% 
to 3% of the metal each time you cook it. The fuel you 
use costs money. The labor and time it takes are expensive. 

Premelting leads to all sorts of metal and machine 
troubles. The oxidization it permits deteriorates the 
metal more and more with each melting. 

The chief cause of hollow slugs, buttle slugs, cold faces 
and a host of other machine troubles is metal made poor 
by this cooking and recooking. 

The Wilman eliminates this entirely. Premelting and 
the trouble it produces are done away with—for the 
Wilman feeds slugs direct into the pot. 


It saves operator’s time and 
will cut down your metal bills 


Every minute your operator spends at the metal pot 
means production lost to you. Investigation shows that on 
an ordinary day’s run of 150 pounds of metal the average 
operator loses over 4,000 ems production in this manner. 

The Wilman eliminates this. A boy can fill it and it 
feeds automatically. The operator need never leave his 
keyboard. 


So long as you continue to remelt your metal you con- 
tinue to make your metal bills greater. Linotype metal 
is an unstable chemical combination of lead, antimony and 
tin, Every time you cook it you force this combination 
out of balance—and your metal gets poorer. That’s why 
you have to keep adding more all the time. 

With a Wilman in use you cut out the expensive 
remelting process. Your metal bills will decrease and 
your slugs will be better. 

Let us send you a little booklet explaining this 7 
Automatic Slug Feeder. It will point the way i 
to a big saving in your plant. : 


/ 
¢ 


_/” WILMAN 
MFG. CO. 
Clip and mail this coupon. 1408 Marilla St. 


It will bring an interesting Dallas, Texas. 


booklet on making econo- Send me, without 
mies in metal and labor. /” obligation, your booklet 
“ on Metal Economy and 


Ready for work Increased Production. 


Name 





“Address. 


/ 
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What a printing press will do and what it costs to do it 
are, and always have been, the tests of its real worth 
Do you Mr. Printer appreciate the worth of the Universal 


Equipment Babcock and its Automatic Printed-side-up Delivery, 
when figuring the hour cost of cylinder press work ? 


“Our best Advertisements are not printed; They Print” 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 38 PARK ROW 
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Distributors 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago Washington, D. C. 
Dallas St. Louis 

Kansas City Omaha 

St. Paul Seattle 


American Type Founders Co. 
New York City Philadelphia 


Des Moines Printers Exchange 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Keystone Type Foundry Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham Automotive Registering 
Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Richmond Type & Electrotype 
Foundry 
Richmond, Va. 


A. F. Wanner & Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Western Newspaper Union 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 


Distributors in Canada 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 

Regina 
Sales Offices 


San Francisco, Wm. Griswold, Rep. 
Pittsburgh, Wm. P. Gregg, Rep. 
Dallas, E. G. Myers, Rep. 


j, tow much paper 
\) doyou self 








Far More Than You Would 
If You Had the Johnson 


Perfection Burners 


Oh, the vast difference between the ream price of 
paper and the bale price! Only millionaire printers 
can afford to waste paper these days. 


Some waste is unavoidable, of course, but not waste due 
to offset! —that can be eliminated by the Johnson 
Perfection Burner. 


This Burner applies clean, live gas heat to the printed 
sheets as they pass through the press, causing the ink 
to “set” sufficiently to prevent offset. 


Preventing offset spoilage is not its only advantage 
to you—it eliminates static electricity also, and the 
necessity for slipsheeting. Normal delays of press 
operation are reduced or banished altogether, not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather. 


Equip your presses with Perfection Burners now and 
get the benefit of the big saving which they always 
make in winter. 


Write us for catalog and information, giving 
specifications of presses so we can select the 
type of Burner that will be of greatest service. 

THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER COMPANY 


2188 East Second Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















1 Perfection Burner 


LESS SPOILAGE AND MORE SPEED 
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The man on your cutter 
appreciates a good knife— 


Ask any man on your cutters what 
he thinks of a DOWD Knife—he'll 


sell you on them every time. 
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- 
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by 
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= 

” 
Because the man that has had a : 
DOWD Knife as a working com- . 
panion has found it a demon for 
work—fast work and accurate. = 
The most careful buyers are stand- = 
ardizing on DOWD Knives because @& 
they are so dependable. [ 
. 

S 

fi 

® 

Ld 
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Ask DOWD of Beloit R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


n-ne Makers of better cutting kurves since 1847 
a scrsccamgl Beloit, Wis. 


experience. 
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DANGER 
Stop! Read! Ponder! 











Many oF you (printers, publishers and advertisers) are making 
a determined and in some places concerted effort to buy 






electrotypes at prices which do not give a fair return to the 
electrotyper. If you succeed it puts you in just as danger- 
Ous a position as it does your electrotyper. 


Nor 50% of the electrotypers know cost finding in its simplest 
terms. In this they are no better or no worse than you. 


THE APPEAL for price cutting is 
most alluring to the electrotyper 
who ‘‘doesn’t know.”’ Induce him 
to yield and the whole printing in- 
dustry is proportionately demoral- 
ized. Selling below cost means 


1. A product below ‘‘Quality;’’ 

2. A service below ‘‘Good;” 

3. ‘‘Financial ruin for the Elec- 
trotyper.”’ 


To you a poorer quality means 
added costs in your pressrooms—a 
poorer service means a correspond- 
ing demoralization in your organi- 
zation —and forcing a man out of 
business is not the thing you are 
after. All three are dangerous. 


THE ELECTROTYPE workman is 
highly specialized and skilled. 
There has been no downward re- 
vision of his wage as yet. Country- 


Let’s play fair in this game and to the best interests 
of the Graphic Arts Industry 


International Association of Electrotypers 


wide effortsare being made fora rea- 
sonable reduction in wage, which 
the electrotyper pledges will all be 
given in reduced prices tothe buyer. 


OVERHEAD EXPENSES (rent, power, 
heat, light, insurance, taxes, etc., 
etc.,) have not as yet declined. 


THE Two ITEMS, wages and over- 
head, total over 80% of the electro- 
typer’s costs. With no reduction in 
over 80% of the costs and for the 
past year a most decided drop in 
volume of work, how can the elec- 
trotyper reduce his selling price or 
live if he cuts prices? 


THERE ARE 300 ELECTROTYPERS in 
this country. Look up the finan- 
cial standing of the 100 best rated 
and decide for yourself if all or any 
are profiteers or even large profit 
takers. 
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It is no effort for the eye 
to resister instant approval 
or displeasure 


Appreciation assures the 
reception of your printed 
word 


This advantage is secured 
by the fine tone qualities of 
your reproductions when’ 
printed with 


DOUBLETONE INKS 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Made only by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


= hi 
oo" Ses weneee, 
501 Plymouth Court 


466 Broome St., Cor. Greene St. 
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Truck 
Platform 


To beusedin 
connection 
with BERRY 
STAND- 
ING BOOK 
PRESS. 









Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book 
Press 


UR Standing Book Press is 
operated so as to obtain any 


pressure on books desired from 
100 lbs. to 4000 Ibs. 


The size of this press is 20x 
272 x48 inches high. 


Very strongly built and easy 
to operate. 


One or two of these presses 
will handle the output of the 
largest bindery when our trucks 
are used in connection with the 
press. 


Berry Horizontal Signature Press 





With this machine, signatures, catalogs, books and 
so on are quickly and uniformly compressed into 
easily handled bundles. This press is fitted with a 
10-inch cylinder that gives a 14-inch stroke. Blocks 
are 1014x1014 inches. Extensions may be added to 
the blocks, if necessary, in order to accommodate 
sheets a few inches larger than this. We also build 
this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE Co. 
309 N. Third Street St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Many operations in one run 


The Shattuck & Bickford Roll Feeder makes a big saving in production 
costs by performing several operations in one run—printing, perforating, slitting, 
punching and cutting. The printed sheets can be rewound in perfect rolls or 
cut to size with clean edges. Because of the ease of adjustment and make 
ready frequent changing of jobs is thoroughly practicable on this feeder. The 


Shattuck & Bickford Roll Feeder 


can be profitably used on runs of from 500 up. It will fit a rox15 Chandler & 
Price press. Speed up to 3,000 impressions an hour. 


Roll paper in a sufficient variety of weights, sizes and qualities for a wide 
range of work can be obtained from the leading paper houses. Any thickness 
of stock from tissue to two-ply cardboard can be used. 


Let us show you how your job pressroom can be put on a rotary basis 
in output without a large investment or excessive cost of upkeep. 


SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc. 


345-355 Batrery STREET (AT CLAy) SAN FRANCISCO 


Sole Selling Agents 
George R. Swart & Co., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., Eighth Ave. and 34th Street, New York City 
Harnet, Weatherly, Hoffert, Inc., 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Printers Supply Co., 306-308 S. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Los Angeles Branch: 347 So. Wall St. Seattle Branch: 2006 Western Ave. 
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| Chapman Gas-Electric Neutralizer 


An innovation radical in its bearing on 
the production and quality of presswork. 








The price 


Pri ind A gas flame, electrified by the universally 
— used Chapman Electric Neutralizer, re- 
Gas-Electric moves all electricity from the paper— 
Neutralizer absolutely. The combination of flame and 
is moderate electricity dries the ink as it has never 


—the saving been dried before. 


is great. Gas and Electricity are automatically shut 


off when press stops. 
No gas burns when press is not running. 


This is of vital importance to the producers of 
high-grade printing, especially color work. 























United Printing Machinery Co. 


604 FISHER BUILDING 38 PARK ROW 83 BROAD STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 























Have you a 





Bronzing Problem ? 


























As evidence of our 
capacity to render this ad- 
visory service, we point to 
the record of the 


U. P. M. 


Vacuum 
Bronzer 


which is now producing 
80% to 90% of all bronz- 
ing in the United States 
and an even greater pro- 
portion of all the bronz- 
ing that is really high- 
class. 














38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





604 FISHER BLDG. 





Are you getting 
Bronzing quality that 
attains to the stand- 
ards you set? 


The trade is invi- 
ted to consult us on 
this or any incidental 
bronzing question. 













THE U. P. M. VACUUM BRONZER 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON 






















































The Ludlow is a better system 
for display composition — you 
want to know the real facts 


If you really knew the absolute facts about the 
Ludlow System for Display Composition, you 
would want this system in your composing 
room—just as quickly as you could get it in 


If you knew that the Ludlow would give you 
faster and better display composition— would 
eliminate costly distribution—do away with all 
sort hunting—make you ready for any job that 
might come up—why then of course you, too, 
would be using the Ludlow System for your 
display composition 


We want to show you just what the Ludlow 
will do for you in your composing room, on 
your particular class of work. You really owe 
it to your profit-column to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the Ludlow System for Display 


The same typographic artistry as 
with single types but on slugs and 
with costly sort-hunting entirely 
eliminated. Material unlimited 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 








LUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 8 PT 





LUDLOW ALL-S 
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SURPLUS EARNINGS 


a Miehle will return the full normal profit on the 
investment from the first day of its installation. 


And it will do more than this. By reason of its con- 
venience, its speed, its all ’round efficiency, it will 
earn a surplus, sufficient to repay its original cost 
within a few years. 

These surplus earnings result from greater economy 
of operation for any given period, and greater pro- 
duction in the same period. 

The Miehle is always ready to deliver quality or 
quantity or both. Its practical perfection has made 
it the standard press of its class. 


VITOEI WORD HTINGH ING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the Unitel States 
CHICAGO, ILL. 1218 ulnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA. Stephen Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 Fe 
NEW YORK.N Y.. 284 rth Bldg DALLAS, TEX... 611 Deere Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
ATLANTA, GA. Dodse P rinter: Sterile Co DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co.. Ltd., To 


Ny YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIE HLE BEING SCRAPPED i 


© MORES & ERE Bou 
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It's to Your Ad-Vantage 





AS a newspaper publisher it is 
distinctly to your interest to 
receive The Monthly Ad-Vantage, 
a publication designed exclusively 
for your use. Men who never lose 
sight of the fact that their particular 
mission is to create more and bet- 
ter advertising, have concentrated 
their best efforts on The Monthly 
Ad-Vantage. What's the result? 


A publication that makes its ap- 
pearance every thirty days; that is sent free 
of charge to fortunate publishers of news- 
papers; that goes out and SELLS—silently 
but forcefully—and fills one of the longest- 
felt wantsin the great newspaper business 


You will never regret receiving The 
Monthly Ad-Vantage and you will 
be making mighty good use of a 
two-cent stamp by sending today 
for more complete information 


CThe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City. Utab 
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DERS, BROADSIDES 
MANIFALD 


“Just the Thing— 


“TUST the thing I need for reference, and 

for my salesmen to carry!” you'll say 
when you see this handy portfolio of repre- 
sentative Cleveland folds. 


It’s ready now for free distribution to printers 
and binders who realize the importance of 
being able to offer customers better and more 
complete folding service. Write for it now. 


Clevelands fold a total of 201 forms—the 
45 that all other folding machines combined 
produce, and 156 that cannot be made on 
any other folding device. 


All standard forms can be made on Cleve- 
lands. All Cleveland forms may be folded 
from standard size sheets without waste, 
and without additional printing or binding 
expense. All can be made in sizes which 
fit standard envelopes, and which are within 
size limits recommended by the U. S. Post 
Office Department. 

This is why Clevelands will more nearly 
fill your needs than any other folding 
machine on the market. 


Tye Cleve ano feyoine Macyne(o, 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Bidg. CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 
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Size of 


Ask for 








each Press 
14x22 








Made by 
NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue 





New Series 4-Roller HARTFORD 


The most advanced platen press in modern improvements for 
the greatest efficiency. Unequalled in the important essentials, 
distribution, register and rigidity, without which no press can 
produce the best results in fine half-tone and color plate work. 





New Model 3-Roller NATIONAL 


Also far in advance of all other 3-Roller Platen Presses. Same as the 
HARTFORD in every respect, except that it does not have such an 
extensive distributing system nor the roller separators. Ideal for the 
general run of the better class of commercial printing of all kinds. 








Both presses have Roller Adjustments, Roller Locks, Ductor Roller Trip, Graduated Ink Fountain Feed, Covered Ink Fountain with 
Crank Handle, Unbreakable Crescents in Vibrators, Automatic Platen Guard, Right Hand Drive and Detachable Pinion Shaft Bearings 
with Bronze Bushings, Automatic Reset Counter. Air Chamber back of bed to absorb temperature when doing hot embossing, and 
platen may be fitted with steel plates for cut out and creasing work. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


HORTON “sreep” DRIVES 


NOW DIRECTLY ADAPTABLE 
TO ANY MAKE OF MOTOR 





AND 
MACHINES OPERATING 


UNDER AN UNEVEN LOAD 


BY THE USE OF OUR NEW 


AUXILIARY GOVERNOR 











MODEL 8B DIRECT 
CONNECTED MOTOR 
BED TYPE. 


DRIVE SHAFT Model “ R” 
on a Chandler & Price Press with 
Miller Automatic Feeder. 

See them in any up-to-date 
press room. 


3-3 


which automatically causes the power delivery to ebb and 
flow with the varying demands of eccentrically operated 
machines running under an uneven load or pull. Capable 
of delivering any number of revolutions between maximum 
motor speed and 65% reduction. 


In the direct motor connected types the pull of the 
belt is carried on the Horton shaft or motor frame reliev- 
ing the armature shaft of all stress except that of torque. 


Take up your variable speed problems with our Engineering Dept. 
No obligation. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cable Address “‘HORTOKUM” 
Office & Factory: 3008-16 University Ave., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MODEL Z MOTOR 
END-SHIELD BASE TYPE. 


DRIVE SHAFT Model “C” 
Standard Equipment for Cleveland 
Folding Machines. 



































Perfect Pliability 


all the year round regardless of changes 
of weather and temperature is one of the 
many advantages of 


NU IRIE 


Patented June 1, 1920 


Tabbing Compound 


(Now standardized) 





A trial gallon from the nearest distributor 
in the following list will convince you of 
the advantages of NUREX. 


NUREX JOBBERS 


ON err rrr rer Smith Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.. -......Sloan Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS... . Carter, Rice Paper Co. 
BETHLEHEM, PaA.. 







-Bethichem Paper Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA............. Diem t3 Wing Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, | | SIRS ORE, hitaker Paper Co. 
Sa eer knight Ailen & Clark 
BUFFALO, fe Sr eee The Alling Cory Co. 
oe OE errr ry Butte Paper Co. 
6S ere J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.......... The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.. - The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. . /The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 














CANCINMATE, OMID. .. 2. ccvccce The Whitaker Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, NOMID «cc caswune The a Ohio Paper Co. 
Co NY LY eee esses he R. L. Bryan Co. 
CHARLOTTE, 2 Re”. W RL Newsps uper Union 
LN eee The Whitaker Paper Co. 
EE ED a k5 ke bcs phos ener The Peters Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. The Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 
DALLAS, PRERAD, 353556006 ee outhwestern Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. . ‘ patler- Detroit Paper Co. 
Co arr re Peyton Paper Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND........... Western Newspaper Union 
oe ae Western Newspaper Union 
PET WORT, RURAG. «osc scce seen ecee The Reimers Co. 
GRAND RapPIpDs, MIcH ..-Central Michigan Paper Co. 


Se ENO SEL NEOD 5 sie w sb'n es o.0 6 tok Antietam Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. ... Johnston Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Crescent Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND............. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA................ Antietam Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO........ Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
SAMOOIM, NEB... 2 cccevcece Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL..............0. The Sierra Paper Co. 





5 oe eae Louisville Paper Co. 
. Western Newspaper Union 


MEMPHIS, EE tn wwe we ka eS 5 woe Tayloe Paper Co. 


2 ae Standard Paper Co. 
New York C Vo era J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Jal oe ee er Lasher & Lathrop 
ow, SY are ere Lasher & Lathrop 
NASHVILLE, a Ser Clements Paper Co. 


: .E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
.. Western Newspaper Union 
. Western Newspaper Union 
yarrett, Buchanan Paper Co. 
The bs ‘hatfield & Woods Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, Sas cas 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OMAGA, NB... ....... 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. ... 








PORIUAMD, DERINE.. 2. 2 cccccsceen C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
oo A eae Endicott 2 7 per Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.................- D. L. Ward & Co. 
MS Los ksekiwhs pe bas Se The ‘Alling ¢ Cory Co. 
BEBADIIG, BPA. 5.2.0. 500000000 svsescsces ses .M. J. Earl 


.The Richmond Paper Co. 
. The Whitaker Paper Co. 





St. JoHN, N. B., CANADA... .. ,Schoneld Paper Co., Ltd. 
St. LOUIS, ea ssippi Valley Ps uper Co. 
St. PAUL, MINN... ... W right Barret Stilwell Paper Co. 
eg eet. ae. Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


Western Newspaper Union 
Pabse ep hens The Springfield Paper Co. 
Te Mutual Paper Co. 
cheb ocace Megargee Brothers 
The Paper House of New England 





SPRINGFIELD, M AS: 





po eee The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
ENE. Cakes wise cacaake The Troy Paper Co. 
WasHINGTON, D.C... B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








By a simple 
turn of the lever 


You have your form in a locked 
up condition on the galley. This 
saves money on lock-up, register- 
ing, make ready and material. 


By the same means you have 
easy access to the form for altera- 
tions and corrections. The 


Averv< Galley 


“SAVES /7TS LOST IN ONE JOB” 


is more than a mere utensil where 
the compositor can empty his 
stickful of type. It is the only 
means for securing absolute accu- 
rate justification on the galley. 


Let us tell you how 
and why 
Our descriptive circular gives 


full detaiis and shows how you 
can utilize your old galleys. 


© 


The Avery Galley Co. 


949-951 East Second Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For sale by all branches of 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
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If You Want a Roll Feed Job or Special Press 


Why not buy one which has been on the market for over forty 
years? Note the simplicity and solid construction shown here 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
181 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 























HE American Printers 

have found that our 
broad policy of looking 
upon criticism as merely 
a clearing process for 
better folders has given 
them a real honest-to- 
goodness folder. Modern 
equipment together with 
the elimination of hand work has made it possible for every printer to 
own a high-grade Liberty at a price they can afford to pay. Why not 
apply this human elimination policy to your bindery problems? 





Various size Models for different requirements. 
Right angle, parallel, or a combination of both. 


Price $350 to $990 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY 


Agencies in All the Principal Cities. SIDNEY, OHIO Originators of Simple Folders. 
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Dummies for Large Editions of 


Booklet, Catalog, Book and 
Publication Work 











§ ins MINIATURE DUMMIES 


WITH IMPOSITIONS AND FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS 










STANDARDIZED 


DEXTER D-16 AND D-32 












vcr ol $ 
DOURLE-32 FOLDER. 






ADDITIONAL’SETS OF THESE MINIATURE FOLDS WILL 
| BE GIVEN TO OPERATORS, LAY-OUT MEN, STONEMEN 
AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE PRODUCT OF 

w 












THE DOUBLE-I6 AND DOUBLE-32 FOLDER. 


AMPLE FOLDS PRINTED ON WHITE PAPER FOLD ON THE BASIC MACHINE: THOSE ON RED FADER mr 
RA c NT . — THE PARALLE: tT. 














OS ON 
<r Jochen a 









® ao sib AN 
OR S 
BEER ‘FOLDER COMPAN 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, DEXTER Aonhil INSERTING, ; 4 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINE >. 
28 WEST 23RD STREET New YORK CiTY qe 




























By using the eleven miniature dummies pictured above when 
planning all large edition booklet, catalog, book and publication 
work to be folded on double sixteen machines, you can trace each 
step of the job from beginning to end and know what the result 
will be. 







The impositions, guide edges and folding instructions contained in 
this set of dummies give you a bird’s eye view of your finished job 
before it is started. You can be sure that work laid out and planned 
in accordance with the specifications given on these miniature 
folds can be handled with the least time, cost and trouble in any 
bindery equipped for large edition work. 









Plan your printing jobs from the binding end first, and know your 
binder’s equipment. These folds will help you to better understand 
the importance of right binding specifications. 







If you are interested in large edition work, send for 
your set of Double-16 Dummies today—no charge 






DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 


Covering and W ire-Stitching Machines 









CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The GOLDING ART JOBBER 


Most Efficient Hand-Feed Press Ever Developed 


DESIGNED to produce the highest quality of Commercial and 
Art Printing at the minimum cost, the Golding Art Jobber No. 18 
—12x18—has gained, through years of practical work in printing 
establishments located in all parts of the world, the reputa- 
tion of being the most efficient hand-feed press ever developed. 


Distribution of ink is secured by an automatic Brayer Art Fountain and 
a Duplex Distributor. Double distribution to the single impression. 
Wedge-Impression Adjustment located in bed provides a quick and 
easy make ready. 
Platen and Rocker are merged in one massive casting to provide greater 
impressional strength. 
Eccentric Shaft Throw-off makes it possible to save the impression 
within half an inch of the point of imprinting. 
Automatic Quick-Stop Brake and Release enables one to stop the 
press instantly, while running at any speed, without damage to the machine. 
Very Durable. Parts work from positive fixed centers. No sliding cams 
or surface-wearing units. 
High Speed. Many printers average 12,000 to 14,000 impressions per 
eight hour day. 

Prices on application. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


Tor sale by the American Type Founders Co., also Type Founders and Dealers generally. 




















Short Cuts to Profit 


Rouse Products bring increased profits 
to the printer by increasing the efficiency 
of those employed in the shop. 








Rouse Register Hooks and 
Bases are the choice of many of 
the largest and most progressive 
printers over the country. They are 
unexcelled for general efficiency, 
economy and durability and are 
especially satisfactory for color 
printing and close register work. 


The Rouse Job Stick is un- 
rivaled for accuracy and conveni- 
ence. Adjustment to picas or 
nonpareils is but the work of an 
instant. The compositor appreci- 
ates the advantages of the Rouse 
Stick. You will find them in the 
leading printing plants. 


Write to day for circular describing Rouse products designed for saving time 
and money in the printing plant. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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The "Drive of a Million Speeds” 


At last, the problem of flexible speed 
control for motor driven presses and 
other print shop machinery is solved ! 


Instead of buying costly and complicated variable 
speed alternating current motors, you can now use 
the sturdy, dependable, low-cost, constant speed 
motors and get from them an infinite variety of 
speeds—any speed between zero and maximum. 


The MARATHON OK 
Slip-Belt, Air Cooled 
PULLEY DOES IT 


Note that the pulley has a fan-like flange that pulls 

a rush of air through the hollow hub. To get 

reduced speed just ease up the belt-tightener lever 

so that the belt s/ips on the pulley. The ventilation 

feature keeps ihe pulley cool, no matter what the 

slippage. 

Not only do you get an infinite variety of intermediate speeds (not limited to steps 
or notches) but you can pre-set the speed of any job and hold that speed throughout 
the run. 

Let us show you how little it will cost you to discard forever all that oil-throwing 
overhead shafting and belting, or your trouble-making variab!e-speed motors and put 
the “Drive of a Million Speeds” on every job and cylinder press or other machine 
in your plant. 


Marathon Electric Manufacturing Company 
30 Island Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Fits the .- A FavoritTE From Coast To Coast 
Hand 


‘The 
“Success” Benzine Can 


HIS benzine can has been on the 

market twenty-five years, and is 

still going strong. It is now made 

entirely of brass with all earmarks 

of good workmanship. In daily use 

in thousands of factories, tailor 

. shops and many other industries 

— PR amy. it where a handy and well made 


SIZES 
Pints and benzine container is required. 


Quarts 
IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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The COOPER Series 


A NewRoman Type of Character + Designed by OSWALD COOPER 
~ pe 


To the Advertising Profession Mr. Cooper is 
perhaps the best known designer of lettering in 
America. In his connection with an advertising 
service firm he is constantly at work producing 
effective hand-drawn lettering for the more im- 
portant material of many of the leading national 
advertisers—among whom are 

MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
ROYAL TAILORS—AND OTHERS 
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Write Our Nearest Branch House 
for a Specimen Folder 


BARNHART BROTHERS €& SPINDLER 


Originators of “‘ Types that Talk” 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON: D.C. DALLAS SAINTLOUIS KANSASCITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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ume | CARMICHAEL 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


RELIEF 
a BLANKETS 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 


ee Cylinder Presses 
Seite ieee pente Platen Presses 


y 
the original hard vacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 

which we can see is that it takes up so much room‘on O ar resses 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 

very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue 


then, ‘anveo foe) cortain thoy are e distinct hel? tnd or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
iii itt time, and a decided decrease in wear 
Rett tartan, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 





Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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EXIT THE 
ELECTROTYPE 





N Europe fine printing is done by the stereo- 
typing process and the electrotype is not 
used to any considerable extent. In America 

stereotyping until now has been an undeveloped 
and neglected art, its use confined almost exclu- 
sively to newspapers and for cheap and crude 
printing. 

Abroad all fine stereotyping is done from a 
matrix called the dry flong. In America this is 
known as the Wood Flong, and is manufactured 
here exclusively by us. 


Heretofore the molds, or matrices, used in the 
stereotyping process in this country were known 
as wet mats, an altogether unsatisfactory and 
perishable hand-made matrix paper, the use of 
which necessitated the heating of the type forms, 
thereby ruining type, and from which good print- 
ing plates could not be made. Hence the growth 
of the electrotype process in the United States. 
Costly and time consuming as it is, printers, 


until now, have been compelled to use it for want 
of a perfect stereotype mold. 


The Wood Flong has perfected stereotyping 
and printing plates can be made from this remark- 
able molding material in one twentieth the time 
required to make an electrotype and at one-tenth 
the cost. Wood Flong stereotypes will print 
equally as well nine-tenths of all work now done 
from electrotypes. 


It is a cold process; type and cuts are never 
heated or damaged. There is no waste of metal. 
When a job is printed the plates are remelted and 
the Wood Flong matrix filed away ready for 
another run when wanted. These molds take up 
no more room than thin sheets of cardboard and 
are indestructible. They do not spoil or deteri- 
orate and may be used over and over and new 
printing plates made from them in a few minutes 
time. In duplicating forms and instantly releas- 
ing tvpe for other uses the process is invaluable. 


This from the Superior Printing Company, Akron, Ohio: 

“We use stereotypes made from Wood Flongs to make time on a job and the results 
In one case we did not have enough type of a certain face so 
we set up what we could and made a Wood Flong stereotype from it to release the 
type. I will admit the printing of the stereotype was sharper and looked cleaner than 
the type itself, which speaks very well for this process.” 


are very satisfactory. 


Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, write as follows: 
“Our reason for adopting the Wood Flong was to avoid heating the forms and the 
consequent ‘growing’ or ‘shrinking’ of the type, and the distortion of the forms and 
unevenness of the surface of the plates resulting therefrom. These evils are remedied 


by this process.” 


Every printing establishment should have a 
Wood Flong plant. The cost of the equipment is 
low. To make the molds either a matrix rolling 
machine or the hydraulic electrotyper’s press may 
be used. In addition only the ordinary flat or 


curved plate stereotype casting and finishing 
outfit and humidor and molding blankets are 
required. 

The Wood Flong process lessens the cost of all 
kinds of printing and saves valuable time. 


Exit 90% of Electrotyping 


WOOD FLONG 


CORPORATION 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Printing Department 
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Fone Proves | it 


The DOYLE ELECTRIC | 
SHEET HEATER is - 











PREVENTS OFFSET ELIMINATES ELECTRICITY 


The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Patented 


Designs for every purpose and every machine 


sco vnc Pacem: ae emecona By armen 


: rT = 


Showing attachment to Miehle Press, tape delivery 


Made in efficient and inexpensive reflector types for Kelly Presses and Miller Feeders. 
For fly delivery a special type that reflects on sheet under feed-board. 

Dries the ink for quick back-up and stops offset. Eliminates Static Electricity 
and speeds delivery for greater production. 


When writing mention the size and kind of press and voltage of electrical current used for lighting and for power. 


We have long since taken a series of steps to secure patent protection and now have patents and other applications, including allowed claims, and accordingly 
propose to act vigorously against any violation of our established prior rights on the part of either a maker, a buyer or a seller. 

















BRITTON & DOYLE Pressroom Efficiency Appliances CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater Doyle’ 's Brilliant Gold Ink 
The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor Doyle’s Setswell C 
The Doyle Combination Glue Pot sere tony hr oe ogg 


Doyle’s Special Reducer 
The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner Doyle’s Liquid Static Destroyer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 














Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 


Prints in two impressions without sizing. Runs smooth on press, does not cake-up. Frequent wash- 
ups are eliminated. Special base furnished for rough stock. Order some now to have on hand for 
your next difficult gold job. Powder $3.25 per pound. Varnish $2.00 per pound. 


This insert printed on Gordon Press equipped with Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 























Patented 


Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


For all kinds of printing machinery 


ELIMINATES ELECTRICITY PREVENTS OFFSET 
NO FUMES 








Showing Construction of the Model C Heater For Miehle Presses 


Notice the unit construction which economizes on the cost of operation. Any 
unit may be used separately or in connection with any other unit. Notice how 
strongly it is made—built to last. Simple construction and simple operation 
make it possible to obtain better results in your. pressroom without health- 
menacing fumes. All of these necessary essentials are incorporated into the 


Doyle Heater. Prices $50.00 to $150.00. 
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e om b 
For Miller Feeders, Price $22.50 For Kelly Presses, Price $28.00 
f. 0. b. Cleveland f. 0. b. Cleveland 


The Reflector-Type Heater is designed for Kelly Presses, Miller Feeders, Cleve- 


land Folders, and cylinder presses using fly delivery. 
Send for a catalog and price list 


When writing mention the size and kind of press and the voltage of 
electrical current used for lighting and power 


BRITTON & DOYLE CLEVELAND, O. 
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Cress Fed vs. Hand F ‘ed Cylinders 


(in 38 different plants) 


433 Extra Sheets per Hour is the average increase 
shown from comparative records recently received from 38 plants 
operating both Cross fed and hand fed cylinders. Evidence such as 
this is the reason why so many progressive printers have equipped 
all their presses with automatic feeders. 


433 extra sheets per hour is such a large dollars and cents factor 
that any printer who is still hand feeding his cylinder presses is work- 
ing under a serious handicap. The creat difference in output means 
that hand feeding is obsolete. 


Write for fuller information and list of users of Cross Continuous Feeders in your territory. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A 50 Cent Black for 30 Cents 
KINZIE KUT BLACK 


Now 30 cents in 100 Ib. lots (5 or 10 Ib. cans) 


Much better than most Blacks selling at 50 
cents in quantities. Very fine for S. & S. 
C. and Enamel papers on either halftones 
or type. It sets quickly and can be backed 
up in a few hours. It dries hard over night. 


Money back if not satisfactory 


Price in less than 100 Ibs. in 5 or 10 Ib. cans, 40 cents per Ib. 


American Printing Ink Company 


2314 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago Established 1897 








CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 
Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 

machine with our 3 Z 

former machines as & ; a \= , Many in operation. 

this is a new design Sh ‘ Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Southern Agents: 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C, 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 
Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Speed xd Prot it 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,ooo impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 


small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
perfectly jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. ‘The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

London Office: 23 Goswell Road 











Go to Goes for 


The Goes Bordered Blanks 


An original and diversified assortment of 75 styles 
of appealing border designs, perfectly lithographed in 
a variety of colors and in a wide range of proportions 
and styles, some as large as 17 by 22 inches, others but 
3% by 7 inches. 

Having no wording whatever upon them, these styles 
differ materially from the large variety of the Goes Stock 
Certificates. 

ALL Printers, regardless of their specialties, will 
find them attractive, and appropriate for ALL pur- 
poses that require refined, high-grade products. 

The Goes Record Books, both for Corporations and 
Common-Law Companies, have been carefully pre- 
pared and arranged for use by such organizations. 


The Goes Printer’s Helps 


also include blanks for 
Common-Law Certificates Bonds 
Stock Certificates Diplomas 
Interim Certificates and Certificates of Award 


The Goes Art Advertising 

Check-Book and Business Card Blotters 
Monthly Service Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 
Blotters Calendar Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 
also 
The Goes Artistic Greeting Cards 
Entirely new Greeting Card and Blotter styles, designed 
especially for Good-Will Expressions, Christmas Greetings 
and Holiday Publicity, are now available. 


When requested, we will send samples or descriptive matter of 
any or all the Goes Products. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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—the prize-winning name finally selected by disinterested 
judges from a submitted list of over one thousand sugges- 
tions. This is the name by which this new Chandler & Price 
heavy duty 12x18 Gordon will hereafter be known. 


The name was submitted by Mr. M. G. Rice of the Rice 
Print Shop, Oklahoma City ; Mr. T. C. Cunningham, of Tacoma 
Park, D. C.; Mr. A. R. Wilkins, of Alfred Roy Wilkins, 
see crate ea San Francisco; Mr. R. J. Allan of Pierre, S. D.; and Mr. O. 
cect ean S. Hopkins of Sutton Press, Inc., Pittsburgh. The announced 

ty me re prize of $50 was awarded to each. 


The name “CRAFTSMAN” was chosen after nearly two 
months of deliberation made necessary by the many excellent 
names suggested. The judges finally decided that this name 
best described the characteristics of this press. The Chandler 
& Price Company thanks all participants for their interest. 
THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Chandler 
é& Price 


i000 
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The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Seasonable Colors— 


Holly Red and Holly Green 
— of the correct shades, and at 
right prices. Order same from 
your jobber or direct from us. 


Anchor Line card of moderate-priced inks, in 16 shades most used by 
printers. On request. “First Aid Hints to Printers'’—Our little 
booklet just issued is yours if you Il only ask for it. 
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CAST 


RIBLESS 


AND Make Your Machine a Slug and Rule Caster 


No Special Molds Required: Outfit Costs Only $8.00 


LOW Hundreds of dollars in time and materials can be saved with our Ribless and 


Low Slug and Rule Casting Attachment by those who care for clean, up-to- 
date printing. Why use ribbed high blanks or rules, when you can cast with 
yy UGS the same facility ribless low slugs and smooth rules, same as typefounders’, 


with an outfit which is always handy, dependable, easily applied and so inex- 
pensive that it PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A FEW HOURS? 


ON YOUR With our Low Slug Matrix Slide and our Non-grooved, Self-adjusting Mold Cap Attachment, 
you can cast any number of low, smooth and square slugs, 30 picas long and 54 points high, on 
the ordinary (universal) mold of your machine. Moreover, you can cast your rules, borders and 

L | ie C TY 7 dashes without ribs, same as foundry material. The operation is as easy as recasting ordinary 
slugs from matrix slides. The Mold Cap Attachment can be applied to the mold in the time 
it takes to change a liner, and is so made as to produce ribless low slugs or rules, of even 

OR thickness and exact height, with no more than the ordinary care on the part of the operator. 

Ordinary liners and ejectors are used, and no other changes or adjustments are ‘required. Can 

be applied on any machine having Universal mold. 


INTERTYPE 








Price: 30-em 6-pt. Low Slug Slide, and up to 9-pt. Mold Cap Attachment, $8.00. 
Money refunded in 10 days, if not satisfactory. 


THE NORIB COMPANY 








132 West 3lst Street, NEW YORK 


Write for more details. In order- 
ing state whether outfit is to be 
used on Linotype or Intertype. 
Special rates to parties who can 
equip a number of machines. 

















Right on the Do 


TIME IS MONEY 


_” MILLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


































































INSURE .DELIVERIES AS PROMISED : 
TT : 
JLLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
' make it easy for you to work up to 
your schedule and make deliveries 
as promised, without sacrificing the quality 
of your printed product. This kind of service 
to your customers is your strongest bid for re- 
peat orders anda constantly increasing business. 
PIANDICAPPED by hand feeding, it is 
physically impossible for you to even 
approach the high production and quality 
standards established by the tireless en- 
ergy and mechanical accuracy of MIL- sai 
LER FEEDERS. It is also impossible to we ge can eons” 
profitably compete with your MILLER- Les ee aia ' 
EQUIPPED neighbor, who by eliminating ee raansteden ier ioe Serie a \ 
the costly human element of hand feeding, Ee at grt as yet 
materially reduces his labor cost. a ow oo ee ee ate Zs 
The letter here reproduced, from The at ST oe eT ae 
Hugh Stephens Company, Jefferson City, Missouri, is typical of bus press: ee ain ou, ah hier Fetter 
how more and more of the live, progressive printers are coming to : : . 
realize the advantages of MILLER FEEDERS, not only on the B get enough OF 
regular run of platen press printing, but also on what has hereto- 
fore been classed as Cylinder Press Work. 
Drop us a line to-day on your letter head, requesting our New 
Miller Feeder Catalog together with particulars regarding our 





liberal selling terms. 


MILLER SAW-IRIMMER Co. | | 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto-Winnipeg, Canadian Sales Agents, except in Province of British Columbia 
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HE SPEED of the MILLER SAW- Ce os 
TRIMMER is essential in the busy SN Ca 
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| 
” ° ° e ge as SS , 
. newspaper office—in every slug-cutting and “ 
) trimming operation that serves to speed up a 
, make-up and lock-up, insuring an out-on-time ag On 
er i ed 
. edition. 4 
The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is essential in the commer- . ss ng 
cial shop, where high-paid compositors and stonemen are marking ‘‘standing- “ 
time” on job tickets, waiting for rule to be mitered or cuts to be mortised, 2% 
routed or trimmed. rae V4 
The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is ‘a , 
essential in any shop, where workmen are con- it 
fronted every day with various kinds of cutting, ~ A” 
sawing and trimming jobs—where, without a ip 
MILLER they are forced to tackle these ee 
jobs with hand tools. as 
Send for a copy of the new MILLER SAW- ts 2 
TRIMMER CATALOGUE which describes ye 4 
and pictures the different types of machines Y Lee 
and their various attachments—a book that ; 
will guide you to extra profits. # ‘ti, 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER (0. 4 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. i 


Branches: ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO SA 
DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA d . 
SAN FRANCISCO Ks 























MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto-Winnipeg, Canadian Sales Agents, except in Province of British Columbia 
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IN account of methods adapted 
) especially to the peculiar needs 

of his business the manufacturer 
has within the past few years 
made much progress toward 
realizing satisfactory results. 
Therefore in the compilation of 
the few facts which will follow, 
the writer will endeavor to illus- 
trate in a simple way, yet com- 
prehensive enough to be the more practical, a system 
from which can be ascertained statistics of the daily 
operation of a factory. 

The computing of costs is the greatest factor in 
showing factory managers the cause of their gains and 
their losses, their strength and their weakness. It re- 
quires analysis of the factory into departments, and 
analysis of every process into its various operations and 
subdivisions. The science of costs intermeshes with 
numerous phases of industrial economy, but has to do 
principally with the three divisions: First — Factory 
organization; Second — Factory management; Third 
— Factory records. Each of these will be described in 
full in succeeding articles which will be published in 
this magazine. 





Relation of Costs to Factory Organization 


There is but one right way to produce a given thing, 
and it lies within the scope of factory organization to 
perfect the plans by which a given product may be pro- 
duced at a minimum of labor and expense. Intimate 
knowledge must be had of the various operations 
through which the raw material must pass before finally 
becoming the finished product. Combined with this 
must be an exact knowledge of the industrial advan- 
tages and disadvantages of location, both as regards 





*Industrial Engineer, System Specialist, Service Department, Neuner 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF A COST SYSTEM 


PART 1.— BY IRA W. WOLFE* 





NUMBER 3 









the factory itself and its component parts; machinery, 
lighting, heat and ventilation must be studied that the 
operators may work to the best advantage; areas must 
be carefully considered so as to afford sufficient room 
for growth without remodeling. 


Cost Finding Formula 

Cost finding is not a series of formulas like those 
which we get in chemistry. It consists simply of sys- 
tematized processes of finding out where every item of 
material and time and expense goes in the making of a 
product or in the process of buying and selling goods. 
When two chemists are asked to give a formula of water, 
each will write H,O; ask two hundred, the answer will 
be the same. Chemistry is a fixed science. 

Ask two cost accountants what goes into costs and 
you will get practically the same formula: Cost of mate- 
rial plus direct labor equals prime cost; prime cost plus 
direct factory expense equals factory cost; factory cost 
plus general expense equals cost to make; cost to make 
plus selling expense equals cost to make and sell; cost 
to make and sell plus profit equals price. This is the 
formula and it will remain the same, no matter how 
many cost accountants you ask. They may phrase it 
differently, but the essentials will remain the same. 

Suppose, however, you were to ask a hundred chem- 
ists to produce water according to the chemical for- 
mula. A careful checking of the expenses incident to 
the manufacture of a gallon by each of the hundred 
would probably give you a hundred different costs. If 
you should compare the costs, you would get at the 
man who made the cheapest gallon of water. 

The new type of management is concerned not only 
with what it costs but what it should have cost. There- 
fore, they have formulas, worked out on a different 
basis. Let us take one of them: Material plus person- 
nel plus charges equals total cost; direct material plus 
direct labor plus direct charges equals total cost; direct 
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material (standard) plus direct labor (standard) plus 
direct charges (standard) equals standard cost; direct 
material (actual) plus direct labor (actual) plus direct 
charges (actual) equals actual cost; standard cost 
divided by actual cost equals efficiency. 

Take your cost formula and apply it to your prod- 
uct. Keep a careful record by departments and men. 
Even by the device of reducing their activities to a sim- 
ple analysis you will get a line on departmental and 
man efficiency that will open your eyes. Comparisons, 
not only between your own people but with ideal men, 
are necessary if you would get a just estimate of the 
relative value of departments, men, and of your man- 
agement. After all, the success or failure of any busi- 
ness is a matter of the quality of the man stuff of which 
the business is made. 


Advantages of a Cost System 


The general advantages of any cost system are: 

First — To reduce costs. 

Second — To increase production. 

Third — To introduce machines to do work hitherto 
done by hand. 

Fourth — To equalize the output in each depart- 
ment. 

Fifth — To serve as a guide to selling. 

Sixth — To serve as a guide to pricing. 

Seventh — To serve as a basis to judge the product 
and efficiency and diligence of the workmen. 

Eighth — To place the employer in a position to get 
a safe basis, independent of the judgment of the fore- 
men of the different departments, on which to reward 
the efficient and to develop the promising but inefficient. 


Ninth — To act as a moral stimulus to every work- — 


man, and to insure fair distribution of reward to all. 

Not one of these things can be handled with accu- 
racy and safety unless you have a cost system. The 
important thing to remember is that a cost system will 
not tell you what your costs should be. It will simply 
tell you what your costs are. As a manager you must 
not forget the man stuff on which the cost system 
depends. This task is theirs. Fix in your own mind 
clearly what you want a system for, what you want it 
to do, and why you want it. 


What a Cost System Should Do 
Any factory cost system should do several things, 
some, of course, under certain circumstances, being 
much more important than others. Among the impor- 
tant things it should do are: 
First — Ascertain the cost of each unit of each line 
of the factory product. 
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Second — Record the amount of time spent on each 
operation or order. 

Third — Record the actual amount of goods or raw 
materials used on each unit or order of the factory 
product. 

Fourth — Show the location in plant and the condi- 
tion of the work on each unfinished unit or order. 

Fifth — Show the amount of productive and non- 
productive labor and for what the non-productive labor 
was used. 

Sixth — Show the amount of productive and non- 
productive labor and materials, and give stage of devel- 
opment by department. 

Seventh — Show total output, average monthly out- 
put, busy time output, idle time, on each unit of output 
for day, week or month, 

Eighth — Show cost by the hour of operating each 
class of machine and by departments. 

Ninth — Show relative overhead and direct labor 
cost by the hour, operation or unit, in each department. 

Tenth — Show whether each operation is increasing 
or decreasing in cost, and, in its final analysis, whether 
you are making goods at a profit or at a loss. 

It should be understood from the start that cost 
keeping is not a fad. Be convinced that it is a prime 
necessity to financial success. Almost any kind of busi- 
ness is but a guess without it. It requires study and 
judgment and steady application of correct principles. 

From the time material is bought until it is fash- 
ioned by the workman into the finished product, the 
manufacturer is at an expense that never ceases. To 
ascertain accurately the proportion of cost a job unit 
of production should be charged with is the function 
of cost accounting. 

The actual work done, the visible work, the design- 
ing, cutting, trimming, operating, etc., is too commonly 
figured as the only costs chargeable against the job or 
order. In fact, these items comprehend but a small 
part or small per cent of the true cost. Why this is so, 
and where the additional costs accumulate against each 
particular unit of production, is made plain by cost 
accounting. Finally, the cost system when installed 
must not be expected to do too much in itself. It will 
disclose facts and costs upon which action can be based, 
but when it has done this, it has done its part. It has 
“thrown ” the proper signal. If the engineer, who in 
this case is the manager of the works, disregards the 
signal, he alone is responsible. The system can not save 
the train. The cost system tells the manager what 
results he is getting. He must compare these with his 
predetermined standards of efficiency in order to know 
whether or not his factory is truly efficient. 


a locomotive. Less coal means less steam; too much econ- 


omy of steam is liable to stop the train! —Selling Aid. 
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YPOGRAPHIC printers in gen- 
eral should give closer attention 
to the business of making card- 
board and paper cutouts of vari- 
ous kinds, for the reason that 
such work is associated with the 
printing art, and in many in- 
stances can be done at a sub- 
stantial margin of profit. Any 
practical printer is capable of 

producing a great variety of cutouts right in his own 

plant, and yet it is a peculiar fact that only com- 
paratively few printers are producing such things. 

On numerous occasions a typographic printer could 
promote new business by designing an original and 
attractive cutout that may be used for some special 
purpose. For example, not long ago a printer hit upon 
an idea for making a cutout in the form of an Easter 
basket, a paper novelty that would appeal strongly to 
children. The printer first made a dummy and had it 
hand colored. The dummy was then submitted to a 
number of prospective buyers, and one concern —a 
large baking company — liked the suggestion so well 
that it placed an order with the printer for several hun- 
dred thousand copies. The baking concern had the 
paper Easter baskets distributed among its dealers and 
other customers during the week preceding the Easter 
season. It was effective good will advertising. 

This cutout Easter basket was made of a single 
strip of light weight folding cardboard, printed in two 
colors on both sides of the stock. When cut out, folded 
and pasted together at the two ends, each piece of card- 
board formed a small tapered basket with the figure of 
a rabbit standing up at the back. The printing was 
done in yellow and black from halftone plates. Sev- 
eral of the halftone plates were run together on a cylin- 
der press. The cutouts were then produced from steel 
rule dies on a regular platen printing press. 

Any printer may plan and produce advertising cut- 
outs of this same style by devoting the essential study 
to the subject. The printer can make the cutting dies 
from steel cutting rules, and he can do the cutting out 
work on any kind of a platen press that is built strong 
enough for the purpose. In the case where the printer 
is specializing in the manufacture of cutouts, however, 
standard cutting and creasing presses should be used 
instead of regular printing presses, for the reason that 
cutting and creasing presses are built expressly for 
such work. 

Among the many different kinds of cutouts which 
an efficient printer can readily make in his shop are the 
following: Advertising novelties, cardboard fans, fancy 
calendars, wall pockets, pictures for window trims, odd 
shaped greeting cards for Christmas, Easter, St. Valen- 
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tine’s Day, New Year’s Day, etc.; fancy menus, mount- 
ings for photographs, sample cards, tags, labels, card- 
board frames for pictures, paper toys, odd shaped toy 
books, envelopes, fancy folders, and all kinds of folding 
boxes and cartons. Various kinds of cutouts can al$o be 
made of leather, cloth and other materials. 

The things enumerated above will give the reader 
an idea of the rich fields which are open to any printer 
who is ambitious enough to develop them. There is 
actually no limit to the possibilities of a first class cut- 
out plant, but like every other business, it requires close 
attention and hard work on the part of the printer to 
make it grow. New ideas in cutouts are constantly in 
demand, and the printer who is capable of planning 
original styles of cutouts will soon find as much busi- 
ness as he may care to handle. 

There are a number of separate fields for printed 
cutouts, and each field must receive particular study if 
the printer desires to make a big success of a cutout 
business. For example, the field for cutout advertising 
novelties alone is vast enough to deserve exclusive atten- 
tion. Another field is devoted entirely to odd shaped 
greeting cards, booklets, folders, etc., of the variety 
sold in stores during the various holiday seasons. Still 
another great field is for folding paper boxes and car- 
tons. Other fields are devoted exclusively to lines like 
cutout folders for photographs, cutout paper toys, 
leather novelties, fancy calendars, cardboard pictures 
for window trims, etc. The printer should select one 
distinct branch of this business, preferably a branch 
that he is somewhat acquainted with, and he should 
then go after the orders with the determination of giv- 
ing patrons the best of quality and service. 

One large printing concern is specializing in the pro- 
duction of mountings for photographs, and the line 
includes cutout folders of different styles and shapes. 
Some of the folders have oblong openings for the photo- 
graphs, others have oval openings. The line also includes 
solid mountings that are handsomely embossed. This 
company supplies photographers and dealers in photo- 
graphic materials with many different kinds of mounts, 
the orders coming from all parts of the country. Orders 
are also received from foreign countries. 

Several of the larger printing and lithographing con- 
cerns are making a specialty of advertising cutouts 
which are used in connection with counter displays in 
stores, window trims, etc. Many of these cutouts are 
large figures, beautifully done in colors. Some of the 
cutouts consist of elaborate settings for show windows, 
picturing scenes in grand hotels, the theater, landscapes, 
marines, pretty girls bathing in the surf, and other inter- 
esting scenes. These settings are made of extra thick 
paper board, and the cutting out work is done on a 
specially constructed cutting and creasing press. 
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A number of printing firms are specializing in the 
manufacture of popular advertising novelties, such as 
wall calendars, desk calendars, fans, wall pockets and 
odd shaped folders. Certain varieties of these novelties 
are cut out into fancy shapes. The fans are in the form 
of plain ovals, ovals with scalloped edges, oblongs with 
round corners, and so forth. The wall pockets are 
made from two pieces of cardboard, and are cut, creased 
and folded to various shapes. The folders are printed, 
scored, cut and folded to represent books, fancy paper 
boxes, an orange, an oyster, a doll, an apple, and many 
other subjects. The pictures or designs for the various 
subjects are printed in colors. 

One advertising folder was in the form of a fancy 
table lamp, the picture of the lamp printed in pleasing 
colors and appearing on both the front and back of the 
folder. The reading matter was printed on the inside. 
Another folder was in the shape of a glass humidor and 
was used for advertising a well known brand of smok- 
ing tobacco. Still another was shaped like a fancy cut 
glass perfume bottle, and was used for advertising a new 
make of perfume. The shapes mentioned are flat, of 
course, but the illustrations and printing are done in 
such a manner that the finished product looks almost 
like the real article, and the cut out work makes it even 
more effective. 

The writer recently saw a window trim which was 
exceedingly attractive. The window was furnished to 
represent a cosy living room. Near the center was a 
handsome model of a new style phonograph. At one 
side was a lithographed cutout representing the life 
size figures of a beautiful woman and a little girl, both 
seated upon a piano stool and apparently listening to 
the music of the phonograph. The cut out figures were 
so realistic as to make one almost wonder whether they 
were alive or not. The average printer is not in a posi- 
tion to make large sized cutouts of this character, as 
such subjects are prepared by lithographic artists who 
have had years of practical experience in this art. The 
average printer, however, can make the smaller sizes of 
cutouts, like cardboard fans, for instance, and it is pos- 
sible to die cut as many as half a dozen fans simultane- 
ously on a super royal platen press. 

At least a few printers are making a specialty of 
cardboard fans which are sold in quantities to store- 
keepers, operators of moving picture theaters, and to 
business firms in general. Fans of this variety have 
pictures printed on one side, either in a single color or in 
several colors, and the advertisement of the distributor 
is printed on the reverse side. The handles are of wood, 
and are attached with small wire nails or with wire 
stitches. The wooden handles can be bought from any 
of the larger paper dealers. Six of the pictures are usu- 
ally printed at one time on a platen press, and the 
sheets are then cut out, six at a time, on a platen press, 
or on a cutting and creasing press. The single fans are 
then imprinted, and afterwards the wooden handles are 
attached. 

The owners of a chain of motion picture houses 
recently placed an order with a printer for 500,000 
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cardboard fans of the kind described. These fans were 
presented to patrons of the moving picture theaters. 
The printer who handled this order has sold 100,000 
cardboard fans to the proprietors of a large department 
store, and he has also sold 50,000 fans to a prominent 
dentist, a progressive advertiser who had them distrib- 
uted to people passing his place of business. This 
printer is employing a cylinder press both for printing 
the fans in “ gangs ” and for cutting out the shapes. 
It should be understood that cutting and creasing of 
all kinds can be done on regular cylinder presses as well 
as on platen presses. 

When either plain cutting, or cutting and creasing, 
are to be done on a platen printing press, the press 
should be fitted with a steel platen plate, about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and attached to the platen of 
the press by means of four countersunk screws, one 
at each corner. For the same kinds of work on a regu- 
lar cylinder press, the printing cylinder must be slightly 
raised, and the cylinder must be equipped with a flexible 
steel sheet about one-eighth of an inch thick. In the 
case of a small sized cutting die, however, it is not essen- 
tial to have a platen printing press equipped with a steel 
platen plate. For small work, the platen of the press 
can be raised to the proper height by means of the im- 
pression screws. 


How Steel Rule Cutting Dies Are Made 


Standard sizes of steel cutting rule are carried by 
the typefounders and also by the larger dealers in print- 
ers’ supplies. The standard lengths of steel cutting rule 
are 24 and 30 inches; the standard height is .923 of an 
inch, and the standard widths are two point, three point, 
four point and six point. The two point rule is used for 
the greater number of steel cutting dies, and the heavier 
rules are used for extra thick paper board work. For 
example, the two point rule will serve for cutting out 
cardboard fans, calendars, folders, etc., and the six 
point rule should be used for a die required for cutting 
out large sized figures from heavy paper board. 

For all straight line cutting dies, such as a square, 
oblong, triangle, hexagon and octagon, standard, hard 
steel cutting rule is used. For all round die forms, such 
as an oval, a heart, half moon, scallops, etc., soft steel 
cutting rule is used. When it is necessary to bend soft 
cutting rule to intricate shapes, the rule should be 
heated in a gas flame so as to be easily bent to the 
required shape. Afterward the steel rule is hardened 
by heating it again and then submerging it in fish oil. 

There are a number of patented devices for bending 
steel cutting rule to many different shapes. The bend- 
ing can also be done with the aid of a vise and a pair 
of strong pliers. 

A special steel rule cutter should be used for cutting 
the steel rule to the required lengths, although it is pos- 
sible to cut the rule on a regular lead and rule cutter, 
that is, the two point steel rule. In an emergency, a 
fine hack saw could be used for cutting the steel rule. 

In the case of an ordinary straight line die, like an 
oblong, for example, the blanking out can be done with 
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any kind of printers’ furniture, including labor saving 
metal furniture. Nevertheless, a better die can be made 
by using black walnut or cherry lumber, about eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch high, and sawed to the sizes 
needed. The lumber should be cut on a circular saw 
table to insure the sides being cut perfectly square. 

In the case of a die incorporating rounded parts, 
fancy open work, scallops or other intricate work, a 
five ply laminated board, about eleven-sixteenths of an 
inch high, should be used for holding the pieces of steel 
cutting rule. First, a dummy is carefully cut from the 
printed or lithographed subject to the correct shape 
wanted. This dummy is then loosely tacked to the 
surface of the laminated board, and the exact form of 
the pattern is plainly marked on the surface of the 
board by following the edges of the pattern with a black 
lead pencil. 

Second, the pattern is removed, and the block is 
placed on the table of a jig saw, where the shape desig- 
nated by pencil marks is carefully sawed in the block. 

Third, the pieces of bent steel cutting rule are in- 
serted in the crevices that have been sawed in the block, 
the sawed out section of the block serving to hold the 
pieces of rule firmly. The die is then ready to be locked 
up and placed on the press. 

When a number of dies of the same size and shape 
are to be run together in one form, a large piece of lami- 
nated board is used for holding all the dies. For in- 
stance, an order may call for many thousands of cutouts 
in a heart design, and it may be possible to run as many 
as a dozen heart shaped dies in a single form. In such a 
case, twelve pencil diagrams of the pattern are marked 
on the surface of the board, allowing only about one- 
half inch blank space between each two dies. This close 
space will result in a saving of stock. After the twelve 
diagrams have been penciled on the board, each one of 
the dozen designs is cut out on a jig saw table. The 
twelve steel rule dies are then inserted in the sawed out 
places in the block. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use laminated board 
for holding the dies. Any kind of hard lumber which 
has been seasoned can be used for this purpose, but the 
laminated board is always preferable to all other kinds 
of board, for the reason that it will not warp, contract 
or expand under atmospheric changes. 


Making Ready for a Steel Rule Cutting Die 


The makeready for a steel rule cutting die is com- 
paratively simple, and yet the pressman must be care- 
ful and not apply too much impression. Excessive 
impression will soon cause the cutting rules to lose their 
sharpness and will also result in the smooth surface of 
the steel platen plate becoming marked from the edges 
of the rules. 

When the impression is even and of exactly the right 
amount, the sheets of cardboard will be cut easily and 
cleanly without the edges of the rules marking the sur- 
face of the platen plate to any extent. Under such con- 
ditions many thousands of impressions may be taken 
without the cutting rules losing their sharpness. There- 
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fore, the most important matter in this class of press- 
work is to have exactly the right amount of impression. 

If the press is one of the regular cutter and creaser 
type, it is an easy matter to start the makeready with 
a weak impression, then gradually move up the slides 
holding the throw off bar until the impression is suffi- 
ciently strong to make the rules cut clean through the 
stock. On platen printing presses of this type the im- 
pression is gradually increased in the same manner. 
On platen presses of other types it is necessary to regu- 
late the impression by means of the impression screws. 

Weak sections of the steel die can be made to cut 
evenly by pasting small pieces of manila paper on the 
back of the form in the proper places. Some pressmen 
“ mark out ” and “ spot up ” a sheet, in much the same 
way as when making ready a form of type, and then 
place this sheet in the proper position underneath the 
steel platen plate. A makeready of this kind will pro- 
duce the best results. 

The surface of the steel platen plate is left entirely 
bare; no makeready of any kind should be placed on 
it. The feeding guides can be made of eight em lengths 
of twelve point, full face brass rule. It will be advis- 
able to glue small pieces of manila paper on the platen 
plate, at the points where the guides are to be placed. 
The pieces of paper will help in holding the guides 
firmly, and the brass guides will hold still more solidly 
if their sides are rubbed on fine emery cloth before 
the glue is applied. For common work the guides can 
be made of hard wood or of lead. Fenders can be made 
from one point brass rule. For extra thick paper board 
the fenders can be made of two point brass rule. 

After the makeready for a cutting die has been com- 
pleted, small pieces of cork, about one-fourth of an inch 
high, are glued to the wooden part of the die, on both 
sides of the cutting rules, to push the sheets from the 
cutting rules after being cut. 


Cutting and Creasing on a Platen Press 


The steel dies for cutting and creasing, for folding 
boxes and cartons, are of different construction than a 
steel die for plain cutting. In a die of this class steel 
scoring rules are essential for all parts of the cut out 
subject that are to be scored. The scoring rules are 
.918 of an inch high, and come in two point, three point, 
four point and six point. The blanking out work for a 
die of this kind is done with pieces of black walnut or 
cherry lumber, or with regular printers’ wood or metal 
furniture. Pieces of wood, about eleven-sixteenths of 
an inch high, should be placed on both sides of all cut- 
ting and creasing rules in the form, and then the “ fill- 
ing in ” can be done with regular low furniture. 

The makeready for a cutting and creasing form is 
done by first gluing a sheet of boxboard on the steel 
platen plate; inking the creasing rules in the form; 
pulling an impression on the sheet of boxboard, and 
then cutting out from the sheet of boxboard narrow 
grooves for all of the creasing or scoring rules. This 
kind of makeready is called a counter die, and it results 
in the simultaneous cutting and creasing of stock. 
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TAYLOR MAKES A SALE 


BY JOSEPH R. GERBER 


This story is based upon an actual occurrence, and shows the methods employed by one printing 
house in securing business. 


T’S no use,” said the Tired Man- 
ufacturer. “If my salesmen 
can’t get business, it’s foolish to 
talk about getting it by direct 
advertising. How in the world 
can any sensible person expect 
a piece of printed advertising to 
do what our live wire salesmen 
seem unable to do?” And he 

/ shook his head sadly. “ Oho! ” 
thought Taylor, the printing salesman. “So that’s the 
ancient stuff with which you justify your adless atti- 
tude! ” But he didn’t say it. Instead he merely asked, 
“So your salesmen aren’t a paying proposition? ” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t say that,” admitted the T. M., 
“of course, we have to have them and they are work- 
ing up a nice lot of business which is gradually begin- 
ning to bear fruit — but it’s a man’s job. No adver- 
tising can do it.” 

“T see,” and there was an ornery twinkle in Tay- 
lor’s eye. “They are working up a nice business. 
About how much money are you sinking in salaries and 
expenses of your salesmen, do you figure, in working 
up this business? ” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you that we figure on 
spending an amount running into six figures to estab- 
lish ourselves in this field. You see, our work is on 
dealers, and the only way to reach dealers is through 
salesmen. I’ve tried circulars and things,” and the 
T. M. arose as though the interview were over. 

“Very well, sir,” and Taylor prepared to leave, 
“but I’m coming in again on Thursday, if you don’t 
mind, with a plan I want to show you. Will you let 
me get some facts and figures from Miss Smith in the 
effice? I need them in working out my plan.” 

“Certainly, Taylor, take all the rope you want! ” 

Taylor got busy at once. From Miss Smith he 
learned how many salesmen were employed and how 
many customers and prospects they called on each 
month. He got one of the company’s catalogues, 
talked with several of the salesmen and familiarized 
himself in a general way with the line. 

When Taylor appeared again a few days later, car- 
rying a portfolio under his arm, he was greeted with, 
“ Mr. Johnson will see you right away, come in.” 

“Now, Taylor, I want you to tell me what’s on 
your mind as quickly as possible so I can dispel your 
young hopes and keep an important engagement. Don’t 
think because I’m looking at your plan that I’m the 
least bit interested. I’m doing it because I like you 
and should like to give you some business, but so far 
as placing any advertising with you, I don’t mind tell- 


ing you now that my mind is made up and you haven’t 
a chance in the world. So please don’t feel encouraged. 
I'll look and listen, but nothing can induce me to buy. 
Proceed! ” 

“Very well, Mr. Johnson. I appreciate your 
frankness, and if I believed you I certainly wouldn’t 
feel much encouraged. However, just look and read — 
you won't have to listen for a few minutes.” 

With that he spread out a dummy folder, a dummy 
broadside, three dummy mailing cards and several 
other pieces of literature. Mr. Johnson looked at each 
one of them rather disinterestedly. “ Very good,” he 
said, but his tone had an “I told you so” ring to it. 
“Yes, those are very well gotten up; have you any- 
thing in particular to say about them? ” 

“Yes,” said Taylor as he squared around, “I have. 
I understand that you have five thousand dealers on 
your ledger and prospect list. Your salesmen figure 
on calling on them about four times a year. You have 
twenty-five salesmen who each cost you approximately 
$350 a month for salary and expenses. That makes 
$4,200 a year for each of them or $105,000 a year 
total cost of making fifteen thousand calls, or about 
$7 acall. Now, if you are paying $7 for each call your 
salesmen make, they have got to do some good business. 
Their time is pretty valuable to have them spend it 
telling a partly interested prospect the rudimentary 
things about your line. I find from talking with your 
salesmen that new prospects almost invariably have a 
very limited knowledge of your line, know nothing of 
its advantages, very little of your concern’s stability, 
nothing of its attitude toward dealers, and conse- 
quently they require a lot of missionary work from the 
salesmen before they are even in a buying attitude. 
This takes time. Besides, there is no direct link be- 
tween your house and your customers, except via the 
salesmen. The personality of each salesman is very 
apt to be the sole source on which the customer bases 
his opinion of your house. This is all right, except 
that the salesman owns the business, you don’t. Those, 
briefly, are the faults I see with your present sales plan. 

“Now for the remedy. Here I show you twelve 
pieces of selling literature. True, they are only in out- 
line, but you can see that each one touches a particular 
phase of your line, always from the buyer’s viewpoint. 
They tell your prospect all about your line, make him 
acquainted with it, give him confidence in your house 
— in short, they do all the missionary work and estab- 
lish in the mind of the prospect an identity for you that 
now has to be established by the salesman. Another 
thing. These ‘salesmen’ will call every month on 
every customer and every prospect you have. Thus 
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instead of fifteen thousand calls a year, they will make 
sixty thousand calls. The cost of planning, writing, 
printing, making drawings, photos and engravings for 
these ‘ salesmen ’ and mailing them, will be $250 each, 
or $3,000. Instead of $7 each, their calls will cost you 
5 cents each. Some of them may not get read, but 
you receive advertising literature—ask yourself 
whether or not you would read such literature as that. 
1i you would, your prospect will read them. If he reads 
them, he will be in a mighty receptive mood when your 
salesman calls. Your salesman can then use his best 
gray matter for closing arguments, and let these cheap 
‘salesmen’ do the preliminary talking. And, believe 
me, they'll do it.” 

Taylor paused for breath. 

Mr. Johnson was leaning back in his chair, his eyes 
half closed, apparently thinking hard. As Taylor 
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stopped talking he looked up suddenly. “ Pardon me, 
Taylor,” he said. “I haven’t heard what you were 
saying the last few minutes. I was thinking of some- 
thing else. I get your drift, though, I assure you. I 
want to havea talk with a few of the boys before I turn 
you down on this thing. Call me up in the morning, 
will you? ” 

The next morning, as Taylor was still wondering 
whether he was going to be turned down, the telephone 
rang. “ Hello, Taylor, this is Johnson speaking. Re- 
garding that advertising campaign you planned for us. 
Well, we talked it over at the office last night and de- 
cided to take a chance. Get started on the work right 
away. I’m sending you a letter authorizing the work. 
And say, Taylor, if the cost should run a trifle over the 
$3,000 for the year it’ll be all right. Now that we’re 
into it we might as well do it properly, you know.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF BYGONE DAYS 


BY WILLIAM H. JACKSON 


PERUSAL of the newspapers 
of a century ago brings to light 
many curious advertisements. 
In the New Haven Palladium 
of January 16, 1830, is the 
announcement of a tombstone 
dealer which occupies a space 
eight inches deep, one column 
wide, adorned with a wood cut 
depicting a monument and sev- 
eral gravestones “in the shade of a weeping willow 
tree.” Indeed it might well be taken for a present day 
view of one of those old time cemeteries where they are 
still putting beyond the ken of man our “ oldest inhab- 
itants ” as one by one they pass away. 

The advertisement of “William Grimes, Justly 
Celebrated Barber and Clothes Cleaner,” takes up a 
six inch, single column space and invites all to “ call 
and try my new Phoenix Steam Machine.” Apparently 
it required steam power to get the grease spots out of 
a man’s clothing ’way back in stage coach days, but 
this barber seems to have been fully abreast of the 
times. Well, “ old Grimes is dead; that good old man, 
we ne’er shall see him more”; and with him has passed 
the barber who believed in printer’s ink, for where in 
the newspapers of today can one find the advertise- 
ment of a knight of the razor? 

Next come “Suspenders Repaired by Henry Lines,” 
and a printer’s want advertisement, reading: “To 
Journeymen Printers: Wanted at Press, a good work- 
man, to whom constant employment and good prices 
will be given,” inserted by I. Cook & Co., while a watch- 
maker advertises “ Watches Put in Motion.” They 
had to crank ’em in 1830, self starters had not arrived. 
Following “ Green Turtles For Sale,” is an advertise- 
ment which must be a revelation to the printers of our 
day. What would a 1921 typographer say if he were 


to pick up a country newspaper — or even a city daily 
— and find staring him in the face a six inch, single 
column announcement of a typefounder? Well, that 
is what he is confronted with in the Palladium of 1830: 


To Printers, Booksellers, and Publishers. James Conner 
offers for sale at his Type and Stereotype Foundery, 107 Nassau 
Street, New York, Printing Types at six months’ credit, or 
71% per cent deduction for cash, at the prices affixed. 

The Types will be found as perfect, and made of as good 
materials, at least as that manufactured at any other establish- 
ment: it is nearly all of entire New Cut —is lighter faced than 
any other now exhibited, and will consequently wear longer, 
look better, take less ink, less labor working, than most other 
Type. 

Diamond, per Ib 
Pearl 

Nonpareil 
Minion 

Brevier 
Burgeois 

Long Primer 

Leads of every thickness and size constantly kept on hand; 
Cuts of every description on metal bodies; Presses and all other 
articles necessary for a Printing Office, furnished to order. 

Printers can be supplied with second hand type, which has 
only been used for stereotyping, on very favorable terms. 

Old type received in exchange at $9 per 100 Ibs. 

N. B.— Stereotyping of every description will be thankfully 
received, and attended to with correctness and despatch, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

New York, Dec. 16. 


Let us study the peculiarities of this advertisement 
—for they are peculiarities when we compare the 
methods of the typefounders of the days of Andrew 
Jackson with those of the present time. 

What typefounder today would give a printer — 
no matter how well rated he might be — six months’ 
credit? What is the explanation? 

New Haven at that time was a town of ten thou- 
sand people, and although the distance to New York 
is but seventy-two miles there was no rail connection 


Great Primer 
Double Pica 
Six line Pica, and larger. . 
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with that city when this advertisement appeared. It 
is easy to understand the slow growth of commerce 
when we find the people hesitating to build a railroad 
because many were skeptical of its success. Here are 
a few of the questions asked at a meeting called for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility of building a rail- 
road to New York: “ Would any railway bear a mo- 
mentum of train of forty tons, moving twelve miles an 
hour? Had such a velocity ever been witnessed? [the 
man who asked this question must have been “ from 
Missouri ”] Would not rails bend? Would not trains 
run off the track? Wouldn’t they overturn when round- 
ing a curve? Had not stage coaches been known to 
overturn in rounding a curve? If an engine, going at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, should encoun- 
ter a strange cow, wouldn’t it be awkward?” Yes, 
very awkward — for the cow. Even when it was de- 
cided to build the road, and the work was nearly com- 
pleted, great doubts were entertained whether horse 
power or stationary engines should be employed. 

Two or three days were required for a letter to go 
from New Haven to New York; two or three more 
were needed to answer the letter — there were no type- 
writers then — and it took another two or three days 
for the answer to come back by stage coach. Freight 
moved between the two places by boat, and although 
the water trip was made in less than twenty-four hours, 
local transportation at each end of the line waited on 
the local drayman’s convenience. (Times have not 
changed in this respect.) Type, presses and all other 
materials entering into a piece of printing were gen- 
erally purchased in New York, and, as the merchant 
with whom the printer dealt moved his goods slowly, 
collections lagged, and the printer would consider 
himself fortunate if a customer paid his bill within 
three or four months from the date of the delivery of 
the printed work. That was the principal reason 
why he had to have long time credit from the 
typefounder. 

Isn’t it strange to find a typefounder admitting in 
public print that his “ types will be found as perfect, 
and made of as good materials, at least, as that manu- 
factured at any other establishment ”? Such modesty 
is unheard of in our time. What would the modern 
printer say of a typefounder who would claim that 
because a new type face he had just brought out was 
“lighter faced than any other now exhibited,” it “ will 
consequently wear longer, look better, take less ink, 
and less labor in working”? Wouldn’t the printer 
have to be shown — or rather, wouldn’t he be more 
likely to call the foundryman some pretty name? Com- 
paring the quoted prices of type with the corresponding 
sizes of today, it will become apparent instantly that 
a dollar in 1830 went much further than it does now. 
And what printer of today would expect to buy second 
hand type from a typefounder — unless the founder 
were also a dealer in used material? No mention is 
made of a catalogue or specimen book showing the 
various type faces; and it is doubtful if one had been 
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issued at the time this advertisement appeared. Very 
likely type was ordered by sending with the order a 
printed specimen of the face desired, or else describing 
it in such manner as would make plain what was 
wanted. Stereotyping (invented 1725) was the method 
employed for duplication; the electrotype process did 
not come into use until 1836. 

This Conner advertisement ran for four weeks. In 
the following April a competitor’s advertisement ap- 
peared, occupying a space about eight inches long, one 
column wide, and read as follows: 


To the Printers of the U. States: Franklin Letter Foundery. 
The reduced cost of materials used in the composition of Print- 
ing Types, and the improvements and increased facilities of cast- 
ing them, have induced the subscribers to adopt the following 
list of prices: 

The style of their large and small letter is modern, and of the 
most elegant kind. The metal will be found very hard and 
durable, having a new ingredient in its composition. For accu- 
racy and finish, the type cast at their foundery is warranted to 
equal any whatever. They have on hand a complete assortment 
of Book and Job letters, so that they are prepared to execute 
orders for entire offices of Job, Newspaper, or Book Printing, on 
short notice. They are thankful for the patronage they have 
received, and will be happy to receive the orders of printers, 
which will receive prompt attention. 

Merchants and others, who have orders from abroad, will 
be supplied with not only Type, but with Presses, Chases, Com- 
posing Sticks, and everything necessary for a printing establish- 
ment, and put up with care and perfect accuracy. 

Their new specimen book will be published soon, and ready 
to send to printers, in which will be exhibited a greater variety 
than has been shown by any Foundery in the United States. 

Albany, April, 1830. A. W. Kinsley & Co. 


Prices — At six months’ credit, for approved paper; or dis- 
count of 5 per cent. for cash. 


Meridian, and all plain..$ 30 Small Pica............. $ 38 
Double G. Primer...... 62 Tone Primer. ......60.% 40 
Double English......... Be BSOUMPOOIS: 654.5 eseeses 46 
Double Small Pica...... $O0 SABECUIER se oc cased a eee 56 
Great Priel: .60 esas BG. WGION oko ins ce ence .70 
PI: ke aeuen sess ae 36. SVONDAIEY .ncnsdsnsaese 90 
RMON ccs Sicubewenie sean 38 Leads and Quotations 


(price illegible) 

All other kinds of Type reduced in proportion. Old Type 
received in exchange, at 9 cents per Ib. 

Here again we find considerable modesty displayed 
in the typefounder’s claims for the quality of his types: 
“warranted equal to any whatever.” Apparently the 
Franklin did not confine its solicitation of business to 
printers alone — “merchants and others who have 
orders from abroad will be supplied.” 

This foundry, however, makes reference to a “ new 
specimen book ” which “ will be published soon, and 
ready to send to printers.” It is hard to understand 
what is meant by “ other kinds of type reduced in pro- 
portion.” An examination of the specimen book would 
probably make this clear. 

The introduction to the specimen book of James 
Conner’s Sons, of 1891, reviews the past history of the 
Conner foundry, which was established in 1827. A 
comparison of this with the newspaper announcement 
of sixty-four years prior to that time gives a fair idea 
of the progress the art had made up to thirty years ago. 
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BEFrorE the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches our readers we shall have passed another Christ- 
mas season, Closed the book of 1921, and opened the fresh 
pages of a new year. For seven years past a feeling for- 
eign to all the season stands for has mingled with the 
Christmas spirit. When the turmoil and strife of war 
passed, a wearied world rejoiced and looked forward to 
a better day. It is still looking forward, but through a 
veil of strife of a different character — industrial disputes 
and upheavals which have retarded the progress of the 
readjustment period and prevented the speedy return to 
a normal basis for which we had hoped. At this time the 
eyes of the world are focused on a certain group, upon 
the results of whose deliberations will depend the future 
state of the world’s peace, and nations have united with 
a single purpose as never before. Would that we could 
also see all sides in the industrial world joining hands with 
but a single purpose, forgetting selfish ambitions and 
petty disputes, and giving full sway to the true meaning 
of the Christmas spirit, that “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men ” may reign in deed as well as in word. Thus 
do we express our wish as we extend greetings for this 
Christmas season. 





THERE is a great amount of food for thought for print- 
ers in the address on “ Craftsmanship,” by Harry L. Gage, 
and also in the one on “Advertising,” by Noble T. Praigg, 
both of which were delivered at the convention of the 
United Typothetz of America, at Toronto, and are printed 
in this issue. As Mr. Gage states, while we have been 
devoting attention to cost finding, accounting and other 
subjects pertaining to the business end, all of them vitally 
essential, we have neglected by far too great an extent the 
development of true craftsmanship, without which proper 
advancement can not be made. To the neglect of crafts- 
manship is due the fact that such a large percentage of 
our printing today is of a mediocre quality, and the respect 
of the general public for printing has decidedly decreased. 
More attention must be paid to craftsmanship if printing 
is to regain its rightful place. Mr. Praigg emphasizes the 
necessity of printers planning definite selling campaigns 
for their own business, just as in other lines the selling is 
based on well prepared plans. We recommend a careful 
reading and study of both of these addresses. 





Durinc the month of November a joint “ perfect 
package ” campaign was conducted by the United States 
Postoffice, and the express and railway companies, the 
purpose of which was to induce all mailers and shippers 
to give more careful attention to the manner in which 
their goods are packed, the kind of containers used, and 
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to seeing that the writing or marking of addresses is done 
plainly and completely. This campaign should be made 
continuous. When it is considered that, in the end, the 
expense of lost or damaged shipments falls upon the con- 
sumer, it is easily seen that the general public is, or should 
be, deeply concerned in this important work. We are all 
familiar with the exasperation caused by lost, delayed 
or damaged shipments, and too frequently we are inclined 
to place the blame on the carrier — the postoffice or the 
railway or express companies — and overlook the fact 
that responsibility also rests with the sender. Time and 
time again the carriers have emphasized the necessity and 
importance of careful packing and complete addressing of 
all parcel post, express and freight packages, yet there 
continues to be a heavy loss because these features are 
disregarded. Codperation on the part of all who mail 
letters or ship packages will help greatly toward eliminat- 
ing the tremendous loss that has been caused by improper 
packing and addressing, and will react to the benefit of 
the public in general. Let us all keep in mind our own 
responsibility, do our part, and help the carriers who are 
doing their best to render efficient service. 





Efficiency and Economy the Need of the Hour 


The great need of increased efficiency in production 
and more rigid economy in operation has been set forth 
in a very forceful way in the recent discussion of current 
market conditions sent by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, of New York. We quote several portions of this 
discussion which, because of their vital importance to 
industry in general, should be given careful consideration: 

“ Business is better and sentiment throughout the 
country reflects courage. Such progress as has been made 
by the business community toward normal conditions 
results from a realization that artificial levels of activity 
will not again be reached in any period near enough to 
affect the problems of today, and from a determination 
to practice economies of operation more rigid than here- 
tofore thought possible. The need of personal effort and 
economy is also being increasingly recognized in giving 
a day’s work for a day’s pay and in care as to personal 
expenditure. Business men and executives now recognize 
that henceforth they must give the most thorough personal 
attention and application to their enterprises. , 

“ Domestic conditions can be bettered by steady deter- 
mination on the part of corporations and individuals to 
secure greater efficiency and to practice greater economy. 
This will result in gradual readjustment of the burden of 
price inequalities now resting on the farmer. . . . If 
ways are not found to lower the prices of all classes of 
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goods which they need, and would like to buy, by means 
of lower money wages, higher labor efficiency, cheaper 
transportation and lessened distribution costs, the farmers 
themselves will not suffer greatly, but business of all kinds 
will be forced to operate on a restricted basis. 

“ In the period immediately ahead, manufacturers will 
face the most severe competition in a generation. It is 
now clear that many important industries are seriously 
overbuilt, when measured in terms of effective demand 
here and abroad. There is no method by which compe- 
tition can be avoided, but there are methods by which 
it can be successfully met. Overhead charges should be 
rigidly examined and cut to the lowest point consistent 
with productive efficiency. Costs should be critically 
studied, and such examination should include not only 
factory operations but the entire producing organizations. 
In periods of high profits, useless frills are certain to be 
introduced into the best systems. Simplicity is now of 
necessity the watchword and much careful but courageous 
elimination is necessary. 

“In many lines, labor costs must be further reduced. 
Such reduction can in part be attained by lower wages, 
and in part by increased efficiency in organization for 
production. A considerable part of labor inefficiency is 
at times due to actual defects in plant and organization. 
Business has two duties, first, to provide the best means 
for efficient production by its labor, and second, to insist 
on a day’s work for a day’s pay.” 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP FROM A BROTHER 
PRINTER FIGHTING FOR HIS LIFE 


An appeal from a printer in distress to his brother printers 
has come to the editor of this journal. We pass it on to our 
readers, knowing their firm belief in justice and fair play, and 
confident it will not fail to elicit a hearty response. 

In the Arizona State Prison, at Florence, Arizona, is a 
printer, William Theodore West, who has been convicted of 
murder, and who was sentenced to hang on November 4. A 
stay of sentence was granted by the Governor of the State, in 
order that the case might be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
An attorney has been appointed to represent West in his appeal, 
as it is the desire of the Governor that he have every legal 
advantage in the fight for his life. 

West’s story of the case, as it comes to us from his attorney, 
Harold Baxter, of Phoenix, Arizona, is as follows: Early in 
July West, with a companion, Lem Smith, was touring in an 
automobile from Texas to the Pacific Coast. Smith was going 
to visit relatives in Oregon, while West was bound for Califor- 
nia. They had traveled together through Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, and left Oatman, Arizona, on the evening of July 
23, going west. West had crawled into the back seat to get a 
little sleep, and Smith was driving the car. Shortly afterward 
West was awakened suddenly by voices and some one tugging 
at his clothes. He reached for a six shooter which was under 
the traveling grip he was using for a pillow, and as he pulled 
it out one shot was fired from it. He was then grabbed and 
held head down over the side of the car by one of three men, 
who robbed him of $600, every cent he had, and compelled him 
to drive on with them and do their will under threats to kill 
him if he did not comply. They drove on into California, one 
of the men driving Smith’s car, in which West was compelled 
to ride, until a hub broke, then the car was abandoned and 
they proceeded in another car owned by the three men. When 
they had nearly reached Ludlow, California, West was forced 
to change his clothes, and whatever money had blood on it was 
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given to him along with other effects of Smith. At Ludlow 
the three men abandoned West, threatening to kill him if he 
divulged anything. West was picked up by friends he and 
Smith had made along the route and was carried into Los 
Angeles, telling these friends that Smith had stayed at Oat- 
man where he had secured a job driving his car for a mining 
company. On several occasions while on the way to Los 
Angeles, West came into close contact with one or more of 
the three men, who followed to see that he did as he was told. 

The three men returned to Kingman, Arizona, from the 
California oil fields, and each testified against West, their 
story being that they had passed the body of the dead man, 
Smith, in the road west of Oatman after dark and did not 
investigate for fear of being held up; that they did not report 
the occurrence but hurried on their way westward; that two 
miles further on they came upon West with Smith’s car stalled 
in the sand; that they accommodated West by driving it for 
him through Needles and until it broke down, and that they 
carried West in their car into Ludlow and there left him to 
proceed by train. 

West was tried before a jury, only circumstantial evidence 
of the crime being presented. The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty and set the punishment at death. The judge therefore 
sentenced West to die on November 4, 1921, but the filing of 
the notice of appeal has stayed the execution of the sentence 
pending the final determination of the Supreme Court. 

In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, West’s attorney states 
that in his opinion there is sufficient error in the lower court 
trial to warrant the Supreme Court in reversing the lower 
court and remanding the case for a new trial. 

West is entirely without means and has no friends in Ari- 
zona, having been apprehended in Los Angeles at the termina- 
tion of his motor trip from Texas. His attorney has filed a 
pauper’s oath for him, which gives him the right to have his 
appeal sent to the Supreme Court without charge to him, but 
it will be necessary for him to have prepared and filed an 
abstract of record and printed briefs, which will involve con- 
siderable expense. The sum of $500 would cover all expenses 
and also a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

In a letter to the editor West states that he is determined 
to use every legal, honorable and upright means to prove his 
innocence, and urges us to present his case to his brother 
printers and assure them that whatever they may donate 
toward helping him appeal his case will be greatly appreciated. 

Surely this appeal should meet with a ready response in 
order that a defense fund may be collected and West be given 
the proper opportunity to prove his innocence. Donations 
should be sent direct to Harold Baxter, attorney, 203 Fleming 
building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


LETTERS WE APPRECIATE 


To the Editor: Omana, NEBRASKA. 

Please accept my sincere compliments on the new cover 
design. Then, too, as I have opportunity to closely examine 
the entire journal, I am moved to express the feeling I find 
arising for the clean, clear cut “ads,” the really excellent 
mechanical workmanship, besides the interesting articles con- 
tained therein. I found especially interesting the article on 
the Didot family of printers, and the thought came, or rather 
the question, as to whether there has ever been such a record 
in America. You are surely giving us reason to be proud of 
our INLAND PRINTER. 

Your new department of direct mail advertising will be 
especially interesting, and I look forward to Mr. Ramsay’s 
articles for much information and inspiration. 

Let me close with all good wishes for yourself personally, 
and the success of THE INLAND PRINTER, which has been a 
light to many a young printer’s feet. J. G. Hotman. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 
Author “ Effective House-Organs,” and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. It is not a 


“review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1921, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Note: In this issue we take up the subject of compiling the 
list, and we learn the importance of careful compilation both in 
veference to the printer’s own prospects and in reference to the list 
used by the printer’s customers. You wil! get some new angles on 
the connection between the list and an effective direct advertising 
campaign. While again this month no specimens are reproduced, it 
is because no printer has submitted any list cards, records or other 
data available for this purpose. 


Compiling the List of Prospects 


Not long ago a certain firm in the graphic arts, located in 
the Central States, discontinued the publication of its monthly 
house-organ. An inquiry brought out the fact that the com- 
pany was trying to sell its product in the city of X—— and 
its immediate environs, not being interested at all in trying to 
work up trade in any other part of the State or in the sur- 
rounding territory, because there were no “ outside ” salesmen 
to follow up any leads thus produced. 

An examination was made of the mailing list and it was 
found to contain only the names of concerns located outside 
of the environs of the city of X——! In other words, all the 
names on the list were of persons to whom the company did 
not want to sell! 

Sounds foolish, so why was it done? Because that firm 
figured it was well known in the city of X——, and was merely 
publishing the house-organ to appeal to its own sense of pride, 
and not to sell good will and make way for printing orders. 

Did I not know that this was an actual fact I should hesi- 
tate to tell it here, it seems so ridiculous. However, it is no 
more so than the case of a Chicago printer who issued one 
mailing piece for a liquor firm (in the days prior to the Vol- 
stead act when the average man had more respect for the local 
state prohibition laws) with a run of 125,000 pieces, which 
failed because the mailing list was composed largely of names 
of inhabitants of “dry” states. While, of course, some of 
those inhabitants were all the better prospects because of the 
state law, in those days most of us had respect for the state 
prohibition laws and did not care to trifle with them. The 
campaign failed because the list was “ poor.” 

The printer’s own campaign and the campaign that the 
printer sold the liquor company both failed for the same rea- 
son — the printer (manufacturer of a medium known as direct 
advertising) was not a good list maker. 

When an advertiser decides to use newspaper or magazine 
advertising, what does he really buy? He buys a right to put 
his advertisements before a certain list of names. The success 
of it depends largely upon how carefully chosen has been the 
list of names — the newspaper’s or the magazine’s circulation, 
if you please. 

If a newspaper appealing to the lower grades of intelligence 
—and their name is legion — takes an advertisement from an 
extra high grade, high priced automobile, the chances of that 
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advertisement being effective for the advertiser are very small, 
of course. This is an example of the poor list in the publica- 
tion field. While no publication makes any pretense of ‘“ hand 
picking ” its list of subscribers, almost all publications are well 
on the road to it, for you do not find the extra smart publica- 
tion seeking the subscriptions of the subnormal minded lower 
classes, nor do you find the women’s publications deliberately 
seeking the subscriptions of men. Or to bring it closer to home, 
this very magazine you hold, THE INLAND PRINTER, makes no 
“drive” to get subscriptions from plumbers, bricklayers, 
architects, or from a dozen and one other crafts and trades. It 
strikes for business in the graphic arts industries only, and so 
the names on its list are in that sense “ hand picked ” and all 
the more responsive to an appeal addressed to that class. As 
a medium for selling plumbers’ tools it would be near the zero 
point. 

We have elaborated a bit on this point to make the next 
and unusual argument more clear. The printer as the producer 
of an advertising medium should be just as much interested in 
seeing that a proper list is used by the buyer of his medium 
(direct advertising) as the magazine publisher is in seeking 
only the right class of prospects, and the increased effective- 
ness of direct advertising as a medium will come with the 
awakening of the printers to this point. 

As expressed to the present writer by the proprietor of the 
Chicago firm which sold the 125,000 mailing pieces which were 
sent into the “ dry ” states more than into “ wet ” states, the 
salesman who closed this deal was greatly at fault in not learn- 
ing in advance what sort of a list was to be used and then set- 
ting the advertiser straight in regard to it. 

For a long period the printer has assumed that he is merely 
the producer of printing, and that the buyer (advertiser) could 
do what he wished with it. This is true, but better direct 
advertising will come only as printers become interested in the 
character of the lists used by their clients. 

There is a case on record where $30,000 was invested in a 
mailing campaign and, comparatively speaking, only 30 cents 
was spent on producing the list. Quoting the advertising man- 
ager of the firm: “ The results were appalling.” 

The records of the leading mercantile agencies show that 
throughout the United States there are five thousand changes 
a day in the names, titles of companies and the like, and the 
changes in lists of individuals is much greater, of course. Sta- 
tistics show that in excess of twenty per cent of the house- 
holders’ list must be changed each year. 

Let us take up first the problem of the printer’s own list. 
You are going to try to sell house-organs, direct advertising 
and general printing to a list of names, therefore the compila- 
tion and maintenance of your list is exactly what you should 
see that your client does in the compilation and maintenance 
of his own list. 
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First we must consider the various sources of names: 

a — Directories; 

b — Government records; 

c — Organizations; 

d— Press clippings; 

e — Advertisements; 

f — Miscellaneous methods. 

These are subject to various subclassifications which are in 
the main self explanatory; for example, directories (a) are, 
first, local, and second, national. Under the former we have 
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Fic. 1.—This illustrates not only a specimen index card used in compiling 
a list, but shows the methods of filing under dates for follow up purposes and 
under firm name, or under individual naime, if desired. 


city directories, telephone books, sundry other local directories, 
as, for example, the Connecticut Valley Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation directory is an excellent local directory for the printer 


in the Connecticut valley. Almost every worth while town . 


has an advertising club, the directory of which is likely to con- 
tain a number of prospects, though you will find this listed 
under (c). The mational directories are the rating books and 
the various trade directories, such as Thomas Register, Print- 
ing Trades Blue Book, etc. 

Under (b) we have municipal records such as city tax lists, 
permit records, license records, marriage records, building per- 
mits, etc., as well as county, state and federal government 
records of the same or similar kinds. 

There are likewise two main classes of organizations (c), 
business and general or social, such as commercial clubs, adver- 
tising clubs, and rotary clubs, Kiwanis, exchanges, and the 
like. 

Press clippings may be either of news or events, local or 
national. One well known Chicago printer producing enlarge- 
ments of advertisements for use in dealers’ windows, a form 
of direct advertising, takes the name of every new full page 
advertiser in the Saturday Evening Post, and this is a most 
fertile list for this proposition, quite easily compiled too. 

Other press clippings are names of new firms, changes in 
organizations, society notes, fires, removals, real estate trans- 
fers, new corporations, and the like. 

Advertising (e) is an excellent method of getting a list, 
because it makes the list selective, containing, as a rule, only 
those who are interested — there are curiosity seekers in every 
walk of life, of course — and it is for this reason that printers 
insert advertisements in such trade publications as Printers’ 
Ink, the weekly and the monthly, Mailbag, Postage, and other 
similar publications appealing to the buyer of printing. The 
replies from these advertisements make an excellent list of 
prospects. 
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Under miscellaneous methods, we have the exchange of 
lists with non-competing firms such as a printer exchanging 
with an engraver, reports of traveling salesmen, lists bought 
from list houses, etc. 

Since direct advertising and house-organs, as well as gen- 
eral printing, are sold to business firms almost entirely, the 
making of a list of prospects for the printer is easier than the 
manufacture of a list of users or consumers of a general class, 
such as, for example, a breakfast food. 

Our next step, the source we are to use having been chosen, 
is to compile the list itself, and we will now take up this part 
of the work. 

The territory to be covered in the list is the first point to 
be decided. If you are a Boston firm, how far west will you 
send your series of mailing pieces? If you are located in Los 
Angeles, how far east will you mail your house-organ? You 
may choose to mail a few specimens to firms whom you never 
expect to call on personally, but we feel it is safe to assume 
that ninety-nine per cent of your list is made up of names of 
concerns upon whom you expect sooner or later to have a 
personal representative call. Therefore your list is to be made 
up of the points you can reach economically and conveniently 
on the railroads and interurbans out of your home town. The 
printer in Kosmopolis, Ohio, as a rule will not be interested 
in the names of prospects located in Massachusetts. (The 
only exception to this will be when the printer in Kosmopolis 
is a specialty printer — making some specialty. There is a 
printer in Lincoln, Nebraska, who specializes in insurance 
advertising and sells that form to firms in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Hartford, Connecticut, and so on.) 

Each printer must choose the territory to be covered; a 
Boston firm we happen to know has a mailing list of 3,500 
names for its monthly house-organ. Likewise each client of 
the printer must choose the territory to be covered and build 
the list accordingly. Local competition may be ignored if the 
plan is sound and the direct advertising is built right. For 
example, a firm in Buffalo, New York, sells stationery, office 
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Fic. 2.— Sometimes you want to file all the prospects in some one town 
under that town, so that when in this instance the traveler goes to Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, he takes this card and all other Holyoke cards. ‘This also 
illustrates how the card may be made to carry a record of what the prospect 
is interested in, such as the various classifications of printing. 


supplies, and kindred lines in practically every part of the 
country east of the Mississippi, in the face of innumerable 
competitors located in almost every town into which the mail- 
ing pieces are sent. 

The underlying secret of the success of direct advertising 
is its personal (direct) appeal. Whereas the billboard on one 
hand represents the ultimate in “ flash” impersonal appeal. 
direct advertising is the other end of the scale. This we men- 
tion for its bearing on the making of the list. Just to choose 
the names of firms or corporations for the list will not give 
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you a very personal appeal. In order to make the appeal per- 
sonal you need data about the individual, the name, sex, affilia- 
tions, etc. 

Fig. 1 is a specimen of a prospect card which gives the 
name of the prospect, the name of the individual, the rating 
from Dun’s book, and space for records as to follow up, etc. 

Modern day list compilers have laid down as the law, Do 
not put your list on sheets — Use cards. Even the modern city 
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Fic. 3.— Why just the name The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, may not be all you need on your mailing list. If it is machinery, for 
example, you would want to add the superintendent as well as the executive 
heads and others who might help. In other cases perhaps all these twelve 
angles of approach should be used, with a different appeal being made to 
each of the individuals approached. 


directory builders are substituting cards for sheets, we are 
told. Cards permit of easy correction, addition, elimination, 
and is the present day method of building a list, though the 
matter printed upon the card is individual with each firm. 
Your next decision will be whether to file the cards alpha- 
betically by name of individual or firm (Fig. 1 is filed, for 
instance, either under “ H ” for Hart Manufacturing Company, 
or under “S” for R. M. Shafer); or geographically by post- 
office address (Fig. 2 is an example of this form of card); 
territorially by county, street, or other subdivision; or per- 
haps by some arbitrary filing such as under “ house-organs,” 
“broadsides,” ‘‘ catalogues,” or some such classification in 
which the prospect may be interested (in which case the card 
is printed and checked like Fig. 2); or perhaps filed under 
dates for follow up, such as suggested in Fig. 1, where the 
Hart Manufacturing Company card is shown filed back of 
January 14, and to be followed up on that date. Note the line 
of dates 1 to 31 on top of this card, which with enameled steel 
signals make easy the “ flagging” of each card for a certain 
day, as, for example, a flag would be put over this Hart card 
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at “15” and all other cards which are flagged for the “ 15th” 
would line up with this one. 

Clients, such as retail stores, appealing to ultimate users, 
will find it desirable to classify and subdivide their lists further 
than will the average printer trying to sell the average manu- 
facturer. Such classifications as “‘ Man or Woman,” “ Child,” 
“Married or Single,” “ Nationality,” “Age,” ‘“ Weight,” 
“ Height,” “ Church or Lodge Affiliations,” “‘ Charge or Cash 
Customer,” “ Property Owner or Renter,” “Automobile Owner 
and Class of Machine Owned,” will aid in making the appeal 
more personal. 

One of the weaknesses of many printers’ own advertising 
is failure to classify the list, and so the same mailing piece 
offering “ copy writing services ” of our “ service department ” 
(all too often comprised of one man, a pair of shears, a paste 
pot, and a year’s experience in a limited field) is sent to the 
United States Rubber Company with its multimillion appro- 
priation and to the local rubber goods retailer. 

The writer’s definition of a “good list” is: An accumu- 
lation of names, accompanied by complete addresses, of per- 
sons or firms who have use for your product or service, who 
can probably be influenced by your advertising appeal, and who 
should be your customers. 

The complete address, if the point of delivery is of any size, 
means the addition of the street name and number. A firm 
which has its own complete printing plant doing every class of 
printing is not part of a good list, because it does not have 
“use for your product.” The credit rating determines whether 
or not the name should be on your list, and the proximity geo- 
graphically also helps to decide whether the person or firm 
“should be your customer.” 

This brings us to Fig. 3, or the importance, at times, of 
having more than one name on your list in order to make a 
sale to one firm. This figure is reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of A. W. Shaw Company, publishers of System, the mag- 
azine of business (Figs. 1 and 2 are reproduced through 
courtesy of D. Appleton & Co.), and shows how more than one 
person or firm may have something to do with actuating the 
buying impulse of the actual buyer. 

This is particularly important to printers, for they may 
find it desirable to advertise to the president, general manager, 
sales manager, purchasing agent, and some other chief execu- 
tives as well as to the advertising manager. The advertising 
manager may be surrounded with extremely limited authority, 
and the buying impulse may come through other channels. 
But a word of warning: Ina campaign of this kind care must 
be taken not to antagonize the advertising manager or pur- 
chasing agent by adding the names of other executives to the 
list. This more properly comes up under the subject of plan, 
but must be adverted to here. One firm appealing to the 
advertising field in this very industry once ran a piece headed: 
“My father made me advertising manager,’ which created 
considerable ill will for a highly meritorious product, so far 
as advertising men were concerned. 

Fig. 3 should be used in building any list for a client, for 
many a campaign in trade papers uses a half dozen papers to 
appeal to the various primary and secondary influencing men 
and organizations; and when that same thing is attempted in 
the direct advertising channel, one single piece is mailed to the 
firm name —a case of trusting to the good Lord and a poor 
office boy for the proper delivery of the mailing piece. 

Where the individual name can not be secured, other steps 
must be taken. A crude method, but better than nothing, is 
to insert: “For attention of the Buyer of Printing.” 

With the good list built, our next move is to keep it good 
— maintenance. 

The main methods of correcting lists are: 

Notations on postoffice returns; 

New issues of rating books and other directories; 
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Reports of travelers; 
Letters from names on the list, inquiries, orders, etc.; 

Through bankers; 

Return postal cards sent to the lists; 

Having postmaster check up as permitted under postal 
laws, Section 549, paragraph 3. 

The effectiveness of what you produce for the purposes of 
your client is in direct ratio, first, to the correctness of the list, 
and, second, to the accuracy with which it is maintained. For 
example, one printer, taking the word of his client and using 
a mailing list which, according to the client, was mew and cor- 
rect, sent out a mailing piece advertising a device to be 
attached to a certain type of portable power plant, and the 
results were almost nihil. An investigation brought out the fact 
that eighty-five per cent of the names circularized were own- 
ers and operators of power plants of a type which not only 
did not require this device, but could not use it. It is no 
wonder that the campaign fizzled and that the printer lost a 
customer for direct advertising. 

Mail order houses — who sell direct and can therefore 
check their returns — use the utmost care in compiling, filing 
and protecting their lists, and it is the problem of the printers 
to see that this policy is carried out generally, so that lists of 
their own and their clients will meet the requirements laid 
down by R. B. Rope, of the Larkin Company, when he said: 

“The two essentials of a good list are: First, accuracy 
—names and addresses must both be correct to insure deliv- 
ery of the message; and, second, fertility —it must cover 
only actual prospects, that is, people who can reasonably be 
expected to have a real use for your goods.” 


A “STOP” SIGNAL FOR PROGRESS ? 

That added inch to the Chinaman’s shirt tail which should 
make white the cotton fields of Texas has so far moved more 
editorial pens than it has spindles in North Carolina. And now 
comes an eminent authority and shows us another side of the 
picture. This time it is H. Foster Bain, of the Bureau of 
Mines, who sets us wondering what will happen if the backward 
races — backward, that is, in bathtubs and vacuum cleaners 
— ever catch up. 

China uses each year 100 pounds of coal per capita. We 
in the United States use six tons. If China’s four hundred 
millions ever want six tons each, China will need twice the 
coal the world produced in 1920. What then becomes of our 
coal reserves? 

Or copper? Even highly developed France uses but four 
ounces of copper to the individual to our six pounds. When 
the day comes that a telephone graces every Chinese home 
and each Chinaman clamors for his six pounds of copper a 
year, well, the world’s production of copper for 1920 would 
just about supply China. 

The world doesn’t produce in a year enough pig iron to give 
India alone her share if India set out to use automobiles and 
cookstoves as they are used in North America. 

Perhaps we’d better not go ahead too fast. It may be wiser 
to let the Chinaman wear his shirt tail as it is a few more years. 
— The Nation’s Business. 


DIDN’T NEED THE REST 


A young man living in a nearby town hired out to work in 
the fields. The boss went out in the afternoon of the first day 
to see how the boy was making it. He found him lying in the 
shade of a tree, smoking a cigarette. ‘“ Tired?” asked the 
boss. ‘“ Nope,” answered the young man. “ Hain’t done 
nothing to make me tired. Just a layin’ here waitin’ fer 
quittin’ time so’s I can come to supper.” For the past two 
years a great many young and old men have tried to earn a 
living that same way.—The Screw Driver. 
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SURVEYING THE MARKET* 
BY NOBLE T. PRAIGG 


HERE are four questions of profound inter- 
est to every firm which is selling something: 
(1) Where can I find the greatest number 
of consumers, or customers? (2) How can 
I find them? (3) How can I influence them 
to buy in greatest useful volume? (4) How 
can I bring this about at lowest selling cost? 
These primary questions and the countless 
questions supplementary to each constitute a survey of the 
market, trustworthy in proportion to the clear headedness, 
accuracy and lack of bias with which the investigation is made. 

Statisticians say there is a complete numerical turnover 
of business firms every thirty years. No matter whether fail- 
ure or only passable success results, the reason always lies in 
errors of judgment, improper interpretation of conditions, lack 
of grasp of actual facts. But, happily, all industries these 
days are liberally represented by firms of outstanding enter- 
prise and success which are pursuing an evenly rising course 
because they know precisely what they are doing, and why. 
One of the largest baking powder manufacturers in the world 
maintains an investigating and survey service, the maintenance 
of which costs $1,000 a day. Before this service was estab- 
lished, the manufacturer was only one of many other leaders 
in his line. Today conditions have not changed in his indus- 
try, but he — the one who bases all plans and operations on 
known facts — is the leader in his industry. His surveys point 
out pitfalls and he avoids them; by continuous research he 
learns of new uses for his product, and sells a product to fill 
those uses; investigation discloses greater economies, and he 
takes advantage of them. 

A razor manufacturer “ surveyed his market ” and discov- 
ered that men had a primary interest in the razor blade which 
insured “ smoother faces.” It wasn’t the handle of the razor, 
the quality of the steel, or any engineering factor which aroused 
a man’s primary interest. He simply wanted shaving comfort 
and a satisfactory result. Having learned the readiness with 
which the comfort idea appealed to men, the razor manufac- 
turer began advertising ‘smoother faces,” and sales doubled 
in nine months. 

A tractor manufacturer faced with difficult competition 
determined to discover exactly where his market lay, and after 
an investigation learned that in eleven conveniently covered 
states there was sixteen million horse power which tractors 
could supplant. So instead of permitting his salesmen to con- 
tinue trying to sell tractors promiscuously, sales arguments 
were built up by the use of which a salesman could point out 
to a farmer the exact number of horses, mules and smaller 
power plant units he could economically displace by installing 
a tractor on his farm. 

By surveying its market a granite quarrying firm discovered 
that it was making shipments over broad territories because 
of pride in having it generally known that this granite was in 
such general demand. But ten per cent of this far away ter- 
ritory actually caused a loss. And in order to reach these far 
away markets, sixty per cent of the nearby and profitable 
market was being neglected. The survey showed the error 
and pointed the way to increased volume of profits. 

Surveys have developed the fact that women buy forty- 
eight per cent of men’s neckties which are sold, and men buy 
forty per cent of the jewelry which is sold. The manufacturer 
of automobile seat covers needs to know that in coming to a 
final decision the woman exercises her preference in eighty per 
cent of the purchases. How important it is, for example, that 
the manufacturer of plows knows that in just five states — 


*An address delivered by Noble T. Praigg, director of advertising of the 
United Typothete of America, at the annual convention at Toronto. 
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the chief winter wheat belt of the country — farmers plow in 
the midsummer! And what an opportunity for selective ad- 
vertising, intensive advertising, direct advertising, to exert a 
positive buying influence within the confines of that territory 
in the midsummer months when sales are always needed! 

How many printers are there who base their selling plans 
on a positive, dependable knowledge of just where their mar- 
ket lies, how extensive it is, how it can be reached best and at 
least selling cost? 

Yet, how valuable it would be if printers’ sales depart- 
ments operated along the lines of least resistance and greatest 
promise, instead of the hit or miss, anything doing today? 
method so universally pursued! Practically every successful 
manufacturer in the country has learned that sales are best 
when salesmen are able to call on prospects who are definitely 
interested. And almost limitless opportunities today confront 
those printers who are willing so to build their selling program 
as to make the time of their salesmen count, so that the sales- 
man may call on prospective buyers and not simply prospective 
prospects. Nor is this mere theory. 

Considering the industry of printing in North America, 
1919 indicated a volume of what the statisticians term “ job 
printing’ amounting to something more than $300,000,000. 
According to estimates, 1920—a phenomenal year in point 
of money value of printing produced — exceeded 1919 by 
about ten per cent, or a total of approximately $550,000,000. 
Then, as every printer knows, two factors operated to develop 
a buying decrease. First, many buyers affected by the gen- 
eral “‘ buyer’s strike ” began to retrench on their expenditures, 
which included printing; second, many firms which felt that 
printing costs were too heavy by virtue of increases in mate- 
rials and labor, introduced emergency economies in their pur- 
chase and use of printing, or practically postponed filling their 
normal needs. So far as general demand was concerned this 
caused a sharp drop in the sales curve, estimated at least 
fifteen per cent under 1919, and if this percentage is depend- 
able the drop in volume totaled $75,000,000, a loss of consid- 
erable moment from the preceding year. But consider, if you 
will, what is certain to develop from this temporary and arti- 
ficial reduction in demand for commercial printing. 

In industry after industry manufacturers and jobbers have 
been “ marking time,” so to speak, and a tremendous unsatis- 
isfied demand for printing has backed up behind the dam of 
high prices, waiting to be released in a veritable flood either 
when printing prices begin to drop, when the demand for 
printing makes price of no consideration at all—or, when 
skilful, convincing salesmen- demonstrate to printing buyers 
that there is more profit in using good printing at whatever 
the current market price than in the purely superficial economy 
of going without. Buyers of printing confront heavy obliga- 
tions in maintaining the security of their business investments, 
in keeping their machinery going at the highest possible pro- 
duction point, and in liquidating as rapidly as possible their 
stocks on hand and in process of manufacture. For, unless 
the thirty year period following the World War is wholly dif- 
ferent from the thirty year periods following all other previous 
great wars, we are simply at the start of an era of falling prices. 
The man who buys today for manufacture must manufacture 
and sell with the greatest rapidity possible, because if he delays 
too long the market price of his product will be affected by a 
dropping price level and he will be compelled to sell at a loss. 

What an opportunity for the printer to sell his product 
insistently to this manufacturer, so that the commercial print- 
ing which is such a vast influence in speeding sales may per- 
form its greatest commercial service in all industries! 

On an international basis, business men and economists 
declare that a marked increase in the buying of printing must 
be recorded if volume of business generally is to reach a satis- 
factorily high level. 
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And business itself senses this fact. A letter to the 
Typothete Advertising Department, received from a repre- 
sentative printing firm October 12, reflected this condition 
strongly, saying: ‘“‘ We feel confident our advertising program 
will secure for us contracts which will result in good business 
this coming winter and spring. Our inquiries from the first 
two pieces have exceeded our expectations. Not since 1916 
have we enjoyed such inquiries, either in volume or quality. 
Under the circumstances, we hold a very optimistic outlook 
for the future.” And this printer at no time has had occasion 
to complain of “ depression.” Judging from the facts, nation- 
ally, printing sales are due to become more satisfactory, if only 
printing salesmen are equally certain of selling their product 
with clean cut convincingness and logic. 

It is obvious that every national problem is largely a com- 
bination of numerous local problems. And the national con- 
dition is simply grouped local conditions. With only occasional 
exceptions, a general increase in the demand for printing will 
be brought about by an increase in local demand for printing. 
If I were a printer, I would forthwith survey my local market. 

What variety of printing am I best equipped to produce? 

What are my points of superiority over other printers? 

What has the location of my plant to do with the character 
of my business; how much business comes from my immediate 
neighborhood, and how much from other sections; what are 
these sections, and why is it business men at those points 
go out of their own neighborhood to do business with me? 

How many different kinds of business are represented in 
my customer accounts? 

What are their normal seasons of most satisfactory sales? 

What are their seasons of printing purchase, and how 
closely do these “‘ printing seasons ” coincide with the buyer’s 
seasons of greatest sales? 

Are those buyers who are recorded as “ customers ” buying 
as much of their printing from me as I can produce as well as, 
or better than, other printers? 

What part of my equipment suffers greatest through the 
loss of productive time? 

For what kinds of printing is this equipment adapted? 

What customers of mine are not using as much of that kind 
of printing as they should, or what customers are buying it 
elsewhere, even though I have facilities for its production? 

Then there are questions pertinent to sales department 
operation, such as whether my salesmen are merely selling com- 
petitive printing or whether they are selling the customer ideas 
which automatically insure the translation of the idea in 
printed form; whether my salesmen are merely content to 
take the order which is current, or whether they give sincere 
thought to the customer’s need and cause that order to become 
a leader to supplementary orders of an important nature; and 
of exceptional importance is the question of whether my sales- 
men are operating on a basis of random calls or whether a 
satisfactory proportion of their time is devoted to the exer- 
cise of effective salesmanship directed toward an actual pros- 
pect for current printing. 

It looks formidable, but the man who devotes thought to 
his business and who enlists in his survey .the active interest 
and codperation of his organization, within three months’ time 
will have built up such a valuable fund of specific facts from 
which to base his selling operations that he will marvel at the 
superior results when his findings are practically applied. 

From the making of an automobile motor to the registry of 
a color process job, accuracy is the primary demand. And if 
accuracy is so important with respect to merely one operation 
in a business, how much more essential it is in operating the 
business itself? Survey, research, investigation, known facts 
—it is on this foundation that greatest success is assured the 
printing industry and local printing plants, not only during 
1922 but until 1951, unless all history fails. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


AN interesting product of the printers’ art is the Bible 
Society’s booklet, “ The Gospel in Many Tongues,” a new edi- 
tion of which is just out. It contains biblical selections in no 
less than 543 languages. 

The Bookplate Magazine in the September number an- 
nounced its suspension, after two years of existence. The pro- 
duction of high class typography for a limited clientele has 
many hardships indeed. 

It is reported that a syndicate of Yorkshire manufacturers 
is working at a project to make paper from the reeds and 
rushes of the fens of Lincolnshire. The mill operated by this 
syndicate is near Stamford. 


THE International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America has sent $250 for the naming of a bedroom 
in the Natsopa Memorial Home. A tablet has been prepared, 
and when an American delegate comes over he will be given the 
opportunity of affixing it in room 23. 


BRITISH concerns doing a mail order trade are complaining 
of the burden imposed upon them by the increased postal rates, 
because their business suffers from the fact that they have to 
lessen their distribution of circulars and catalogues, which in 
its turn has a detrimental effect upon the printing business. 


At last accounts the wage question in the printing trades 
is still unsettled. The proprietors’ organization voted to post 
notices of a wage reduction of 714 shillings a week, which deci- 
sion was but partly carried out, and may be rescinded, since 
several of the employees’ unions agreed to take another vote 
on the matter of accepting or rejecting the reduction. A num- 
ber of offices were disinclined to post the notices, believing 
the action too radical. Some employers argue that the wages 
should come down because the “ index” figures show a decline 
in the cost of living, but many unionists claim that these fig- 
ures were not accurate; some even assert that they were falsi- 
fied intentionally. At a recent Trades Union Congress there 
was much severe criticism of the Government’s cost of living 
figures, and there was adopted a resolution instructing the 
General Council to press the Ministry of Labor to adopt a 
method of calculation that will reflect the actual facts as to 


the cost of living. 
FRANCE 


Tue Société Linotype Francaise has started a linotype 
school at 52 Rue Servan, Paris. 

A Book trades building, after the manner of the estimable 
one at Leipsic, is under construction in Paris, in the Rue 
Felibien, and in the midst of the book industries of the city. 
The Maison du Livre will then have a home of its own. 


A NUMBER of French typefounding firms have recently 
combined themselves into one corporation calling itself Fon- 
derie Typographique Frangaise, to be located at 4 Rue 
Napoléon-Chaix, Paris. The concerns thus joining are H. 
Chaix et Cie., Saling, Marcon, Durey et Huard Freres. 


BeEForeE the war the French printing offices secured their 
principal material from Germany, also some from the United 
States and a little from England. After the armistice it was 
hoped to be able to place orders for their supplies either in 
France or the allied countries, but the money exchange rates 
have negatived this intention. From America are bought only 
the large Miehle presses and some paper cutting machines, 
and from England a few offset presses, while Germany is grad- 
ually again becoming the supply market for power presses. 
A number of French concerns manufacture material for the 
devastated areas and have altered their factories, which had 
served to produce war material, to serve this better purpose. 
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GERMANY 


Tue German Union of Bookbinders and Workers on Arti- 
cles Made of Paper at the beginning of this year had 79,549 
members, and assets amounting to 4,576,451 marks. 

UNDER the auspices of the Normenausschuss fiir das 
Graphische Gewerbe (Standardization Committee of the Ger- 
man Graphic Trades), a commission has been at work study- 
ing the normalizing of colors. In a sitting on July 26, last, 
at Leipsic, after a thorough discussion a decision was arrived 
at. This gave a unanimous preference to the “ Ostwald Sys- 
tem,” worked out by Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, the noted scientist, 
mention of whom has several times been made in these Inci- 
dents. He has issued a series of five books dealing with the 
subject of color. The system covers the designation of colors 
and tints. It is intended to issue sheets showing the stand- 
ardized colors and giving their uniform designations. 


SWITZERLAND 


At its eighth general meeting, at Vienna, September 8 to 
10, the International Printers’ Federation re-elected F. Verdan, 
of Berne, as its secretary. The seat of the secretariat will 
therefore remain in Berne. 

THE Swiss association of paper interests, “ Papier,” is cir- 
culating an appeal to the country’s users of printing to have 
their work done at home, since the practice of buying printing 
in neighboring countries, where it can be gotten cheaper 
because of the great depreciation in the rate of exchange, is 
highly detrimental to the nation’s paper and printing trades. 


DEN MARK 


CoNCURRENT with the efforts made to simplify Danish 
orthography is an agitation to do away with many of the capi- 
tals. The Danish language, like the German, still capitalizes 
all nouns. 

THE Binders’ Association of Denmark -has announced a 
reduction of twenty to thirty per cent in the prices of edition 
binding. As the prices for special binding (of single copies, 
etc.) were already reduced last March, no change was made 


therein. 
AUSTRALIA 


A NEW organization, to be known as the Printing Industries 
Employees’ Union, is to take the place of the trade unions 
hitherto existing in the printing trade. At the middle of July 
the arrangements for amalgamation were practically complete. 
The organization will include the Typographical Society mem- 
bers, the male and female bookbinders, stationery employees 
and cardboard boxmakers. ‘The existing union officials will 
carry on until January 1. The consolidation will affect 3,500 
members in Victoria and 8,000 throughout Australia. 


AUSTRIA 
TuHIs country’s State Printing Office, at Vienna, which has 
about fifteen hundred employees, has so extensive a range of 
foreign type faces that books in more than six hundred dif- 
ferent languages and dialects may be produced on its premises. 
The office has existed 116 years. 


HOLLAND 

A contract has been made for the importation from 
Canada into this country of six million cords of wood for 
papermaking. Six hundred thousand cords are to be shipped 


monthly. — 


ALL restrictions against the export of wood pulp, cellulose, 
paper and pasteboard, as well as of articles produced there- 
from, have been rescinded. 

JAPAN 

THE postoffice department is issuing a new series of stamps 
and post cards to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
postal service in Japan. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Why Some Jobs Cost More 


There have been many attempts to solve the problem of 
why some jobs cost so much more than the estimated figure 
made before they were put in work. It is easy to place the 
blame on the estimator and say that he did not make the right 
calculations and time allowances. It is easy to blame the 
workmen or the foreman for this, that and the other difference 
between the records of performance and the estimated results. 

In most cases the estimator had correct ideas of the man- 
ner of doing the work and exact records of the performance 
in the plant to guide him in making his figures, and it was pos- 
sible to have completed the job as figured. 

But —and it is a very big but —some one thought he 
knew a better way of doing it and tried it out without consult- 
ing the estimator as to the probable result; some one else 
thought that the job was not in a hurry and sidetracked it a 
couple of times for “ rush ” jobs; while the boss or the buyer 
tried to save money by buying a job lot of paper or by sub- 
stituting another grade which was “ just as good,” but which 
was not, and increased the work of the pressman; or he failed 
to get the kind of ink that assimilated with the paper and thus 
trouble and slip sheeting were caused. 

The majority of cases in which a job has cost more than 
the estimate can be traced to one or more of these causes if 
the estimate has been made by a competent man and taken as 
made without attempting to trim it to fit what the salesman 
says the customer is willing to pay. 

Perhaps you do not believe this. Then go over carefully 
the estimates and costs in your plants and see how many times 
the foreman has boosted composing room time by slipping in 
other jobs. It takes three units of time to stop on a job and 
go back to it. Note how often the cost of the three units is 
charged to the big job because the job which was slipped in 
was so small that the compositor was ashamed to put the time 
down, although those extra three units really belonged to it. 
We recently saw four men stopped on a catalogue to set a 
folder wanted in a hurry, and each one realized that if he 
charged the time as he ought to there would be trouble, because 
stopping work for the folder actually added to its cost. Here 
were two jobs each with an added hour or more of composition 
beyond what would have been required if set without inter- 
ruptions and with the minimum number of men. The folder 
could have been easily set in a day by one man; it actually 
took nine hours, not counting the time for stopping and start- 
ing the other job. 

And, in the case of another pamphlet job, where the super- 
intendent found they had some paper in stock that would print 
the job twenty pages up instead of sixteen, and ran it that way, 
making the eighty pages go into four forms, he flattered him- 
self that he had saved on the presswork; but in the bindery 
there were four sixteens and four fours to fold, and because 
it was a sewed book the fours had to be either tipped or in- 
serted, making it practically a hand job and greatly increasing 


the cost, as it had been figured for machine folding and ma- 
chine gathering. The twenty page forms took a press the next 
size larger, and the actual cost of the presswork was so near 
the estimate that the difference was not worth thinking about. 
Had the estimator been consulted the extra expense might have 
been avoided and the job produced at the estimated cost, and 
without the delay which was caused by the bindery difficulties. 

It should be the rule in every printing office to make out a 
set of directions for the production of each job in accordance 
with the specifications of the estimator, and if any changes are 
desired the estimator should note on his estimate the probable 
difference in cost and suggest the best method of carrying out 
the work. 

If there is any one man in a printing office who knows, or 
should know, just what the plant is capable of doing as shown 
by previous records it is the estimator. While he is not infalli- 
ble in his judgment, his instructions should be followed until a 
supposed error appears and then he should be consulted as to 
the best way of correcting it or be given the opportunity to 
prove that he is right. If he is not fit to have so much respon- 
sibility he is not fit for his job, and his place should be filled 
at once with one who is competent to take the responsibility 
of making specifications for producing the work according to 
the equipment of the plant and in harmony with its previous 
records of performance. 


Do You Charge for It? 


One of the indefinite items of cost in many printing plants 
is that of delivery of the goods. Most printers seem to con- 
sider it too much trouble to attempt to ascertain with any 
degree of exactness just what it really does cost to deliver a 
package of printing or a hundred of them. When the packages 
are large enough to require the use of a team or a motor truck 
the bill for that service is charged to the job, unless it is for- 
gotten or the job billed before the truckman sends in his bill. 

The many little deliveries made by the errand boy or by 
the porter and his wheelbarrow are often thought too small to 
be bothered with. 

It costs something to deliver each package, no matter how 
small it is, though the cost may be only a two cent stamp for 
parcel post, and that amount should be charged to the job on 
its job record sheet and thus passed on to the customer. 

Too much trouble? Not at all! It requires only a sim- 
ple calculation to get the average cost per package for deliv- 
ery, and then it can be charged to the proper job without any 
bother. 

Keep a record of the number of packages delivered during 
a month, or for three months, and divide this number into the 
total cost of delivery, which can be easily obtained by keeping 
a separate shipping column or by keeping a record in a pass 
book, as is frequently done with the petty cash expenses. 
Most of the deliveries are made in small parcels, the big jobs 
being divided into small units for easy counting and packing, 
even though afterward cased in larger bulk, and it is easy for 








the shipper to note on his delivery ticket or memorandum 
the number of such packages for each order. Multiplying the 
number of packages or units by the cost per unit will give the 
amount to be charged to that order for delivery, and will pro- 
portion the cost to the right customers. 

This is better than trying to distribute the cost over the 
other costs on a percentage basis, as is done when the shipping 
cost is carried into the overhead or split over the departments. 

The bulk of an order, and hence the number of packages it 
makes for delivery, is never proportional to its cost; because 
of its bulk the cheaper job will often have the higher actual 
cost for delivery, as compared to its other costs of production. 


The Supreme Test 


There are times in the business experience of every owner 
of a printing plant when he feels he would give a liberal fee 
to some one who could come in and decide quickly and cor- 
rectly as to certain new machines he feels like installing or 
some new method of working which he would like to put into 
operation. No one can make this decision better than he can 
himself if he will carefully set aside all prejudice and weigh 
the existing conditions against the known conditions that have 
been attained by the new machine or method in other properly 
managed plants. 

The crucial or supreme test is the difference between the 
saving or the additional production which the new machine 
will accomplish and the additional cost of carrying the invest- 
ment and handling the machine. 

It is not the price asked for the new machine but the saving 
it will make over present costs that is the supreme test of its 
value. No matter how many dollars it costs, if in a reasonable 
time its savings will return those dollars with interest it is 
worth while; aye more, it is necessary. 

This problem must be individually solved for each change 
in each plant, and there can be no general rule other than that 
given above, but it is so easy to determine by comparison of 
your known costs with the results which others are securing 
with the improved machine or method. There is really no 
guesswork at all if both have correct cost methods or systems. 

Cumulative results tell, and, therefore, while the change 
may not bring back its cost in a month or in a year, if it does 
so within half its depreciation period it will be desirable and 
profitable. 

Making and Selling 


Making the products in the factory and selling them to the 
user or buyer outside are two very distinct and dissimilar 
propositions and call for very different types of mentality. 

Manufacturing — and printing as done in the average print- 
ing office is only manufacturing — calls for the ability to deter- 
mine and handle details and keep them moving at a correlative 
speed in order that the goods may be ready for delivery when 
promised. To secure success in the factory end of the printing 
business there must be the power of analysis and systematiz- 
ing and the ability to control the units so that they follow close 
to the system. 

Selling calls for the ability to adapt one’s self to varying 
and unexpected conditions, to meet the unexpected promptly 
and graciously, and withal to keep cool and smiling no matter 
what happens or is said; the ability to size up men and judge 
them almost at sight and influence them agreeably at the first 
meeting. 

Such opposite mental equipment is seldom found combined 
in one man, consequently there should be two good men con- 
nected with every print shop, no matter how small its physical 
equipment, if it is expected that it shall grow and make money. 
There is no room in the business world for a really one man 
print shop as a manufacturing proposition. 

There should be a real printer inside and a real salesman 
on the outside. Then there is a prospect of real success. 
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If one or the other of these mental biases is yours and you 
feel that you do not want a partner, it is up to you to hire a 
man of the other kind of mentality to attend to that part of the 
work, and it will pay you many times more than you can make 
by trying to do something for which nature has not given you 
the right mental equipment or talent. 

One of the principal causes of the high mortality among 
small printing plants is the fact that one man is trying to do 
two men’s work, one of which he is entirely unfit to handle 
with even mediocre efficiency. 

Now that business is looking up and will soon be moving 
swiftly, examine yourself carefully and make an honest ap- 
praisement of your real ability; then look for the man who 
will, either as your partner or as your employee, supply the 
missing temperamental and mental requirements, and tie up 
with him on terms fair to both and you will be happier and 
more prosperous than you can possibly be in trying to do the 
impossible. 

Productive Percentage 

Percentage is a difficult problem to many printers, as is 
evidenced by an inquiry from one in the South who asks: 
“ How is it that when a pressman works all the time and is 
always busy the cost clerk reports the presses are only sixty- 
five per cent productive? ” 

First of all, let us simplify the matter for those for whom 
the word percentage or per cent holds great terrors by convert- 
ing it into fractions. One per cent is one one-hundredth part 
of the whole (00), and sixty-five per cent is sixty-five times 
as much, or sixty-five one-hundredths (00). 

Now, as to productive percentage: This means the frac- 
tion of the whole time in the pressroom which was actually 
used in productive work, or the fraction of the whole time 
which was actually sold to customers. 

It is the total time which really seems to be the stumbling 
block to our correspondent. He fails to perceive that the pay 
roll time of the pressman is not the total time of the press or 
the pressroom. 

Perhaps it will make it plainer to express it this way: The 
total time of any machine or group of machines forming a 
department is the possible number of hours that might be 
used if the machines were run every hour the plant is open for 
business. Thus a press in a shop running forty-eight hours a 
week would have a total possible productive time of 208 hours 
a month, or from 200 to 208, according to the number of Sun- 
days and holidays. If the department contained four presses 
its possible or total productive time would be four times 200 
or 208 hours, or something like 832 hours. 

If the presses were run on salable work for only 499 hours 
during the month they would be only sixty one-hundredths 
or sixty per cent productive, even though the pressmen made 
full time and were apparently as busy as possible. 

The reason for calculating the productive percentage of the 
pressroom on the possible number of hours of the machines 
instead of on the total number of pay roll hours is that it is an 
unusual thing for a man to run one machine. Either he will 
run two machines with the aid of a helper or there will be two 
or more men to one machine. For that cause the Standard 
Cost System provides that the machine and not the workman 
shall be taken as the unit upon which to calculate the produc- 
tive time. This is the so called machine hour which is used 
in other factories beside printing plants. 

The fact that the pay of the operators is often varied by 
the conditions of the business, while the machines are always 
there and always costing money for fixed charges whether 
running or not, forms another reason for using the machine 
hour and for calculating it upon the total possible time, even 
though it is seldom, if ever, that the productive fraction of the 
time is more than ninety per cent, the general average being 
much nearer seventy-five to eighty in well managed plants. 
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NICOLAS JENSON, PRINTER, AND THE TYPES 
OF THE EARLIER PRINTERS 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


ICOLAS JENSON, one of the greater mas- 
ters of typography, having achieved distinc- 
tion as an engraver of dies for the moneys 
of France, and when master of one of the 
royal mints, became interested in the new 
A) art of typography and went from Tours in 
EHV France to Mainz, in 1458, to learn its proc- 
= esses. That was within ten years after 
Gutenberg’s invention. We have no knowledge of his activities 
between 1458 and 1470, but that in the interval he had mas- 
tered typography we know by the excellence of his first books, 
printed in 1470 in Venice. He is the first man who can with 
certainty be personally associated with the designing of types, 
cutting of letter punches and making of matrices. His types 
have never been excelled; it is the opinion of the best author- 
ities that they never have been equaled. Masterly as are his 
types, his printed works are no less so. As Jenson’s activities 
were typical of those of all the earlier printers, we shall review 
the state of the art in Jenson’s time before narrating his life 
and his services to the art of printing. 

Typography is the only art which shows no traces of ama- 
teurishness in its earliest examples. Primitive sculptures and 
paintings and the earlier examples of various processes of 
engraving have invariably been crude and amateurish. But the 
typographic books of the fifteenth century, the product within 
fifty years of about two hundred and fifty master printers, are 
almost invariably in accord with all the principles of our art 
which are now, and at all times have been, considered essen- 
tial in fine printing. These early books are, therefore, dis- 
tinguished for their dignity, the correctness of margins, the 
evenness of the spacing and of the justification of cuts and 
initials, and for the harmonious color of their pages. The 
principles of our art were established, before types were in- 
vented, by the art craftsmen who made books with pens, and 
who had a quarter century prior to Gutenburg’s invention 
brought bookmaking to a perfection which, at its best, has not 
been equaled since and probably never will be. 

These able craftsmen lost no time in adapting the inven- 
tion of types to their work. No other art was ever so eagerly 
welcomed. Types relieved the inscribers of books from the 
drudgery of lettering the text matter, and the printing press 
enabled them to largely extend their businesses. Therefore, 
we need not be surprised by the fact that within half a cen- 
tury after the invention, printing was practiced in two hundred 
and thirty-eight cities. We may better understand this rapid 
spread of a new art if we remember that types and presses are 
merely time saving appliances which extended the use of an 
art which had been practiced since the dawn of history. So 
far as our art as an art is concerned it is immaterial whether 
one or a million copies are issued or whether types or pens 
are used. The art is in the conception and composition of an 
original page or other record; the trade of printing is to mul- 
tiply copies of the original. 

The construction of the printing press, composing stick 
and type cases was standardized within forty years after Gut- 
enberg had printed the first type set book. The first picture 
of these appliances was printed in Lyons in 1490, and no radi- 
cal change was made in them until a very little more than one 
hundred years ago. When the press, composing stick and cases 
of 1490 were invented we do not know. There were no print- 
ers’ furnishers, and every printer had to call in other artizans 
and create his printing appliances on the spot, and each printer 
had to design and make his own types. Under the guild sys- 
tem which then prevailed there were no patents and there were 
no secrets between members of a guild, so that it was easy 
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enough for members of the bookmaking guild in and around 
Mainz to get particulars of the construction of the press, mold, 
punches, matrices and other appliances. The guilds them- 
selves were monopolies, but they did not permit any member 
to be a monopolist. With them it was one for all, and all 
for one —a most wise system, to which we would do well to 
return. 

But the designing of the types was peculiarly the master 
printers’ job. Before types were invented these men had been 
master penmen and, necessarily, expert letterers. Each had 
developed a style of design of his own for his penwork, and 
naturally enough he either cut, or procured to be cut and cast, 
types of the same design. There was no lack of skilled engrav- 
ers in metals, as is proved by the decorated arms and armor, 
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How types were made a quarter of a century after the invention of 
printing. Part of a page of ‘“‘ La Lépre Morale,” printed in Cologne in 
1476, showing the profile of a type which had accidentally fallen on the 
page, thus preserving to us a knowledge of how types were made by our 
earliest predecessors. The reproduction is actual size of the original, minus 
a possible shrinkage. Four other instances of similar accidents have been 


discovered. See text. It frequently happens that we learn much about 
printing practices through accidents and errors. 








coins, and engraved metal furnishings of altars and chests and 
other articles which are now to be seen in the great museums. 
These engravers cut the punches which were driven into softer 
metal to form the matrices. There are books which assert that 
Gutenberg did not cast his types, but engraved them sepa- 
rately on metal, and other writers go so far as to say that 
the first types were cut in wood. One method is impossible, 
both methods are impracticable; and both statements are 
erroneous. Examination of the printing done with the earliest 
types proves to the typefounder that they were made by prac- 
tically the same methods as in 1568, the year in which the 
first picture of typefounding was printed; and those methods 
prevailed down to 1830, when the force pump was first used 
to fill the molds, followed in 1838 by the Bruce typecasting 
machine, still in use, though largely superseded by automatic 
typecasting machines. 

The earlier printers were at no great outlay in providing 
themselves (as each one had to do) with a typemaking outfit. 
The whole outfit could be put in a rather small trunk and 
carried on a wheelbarrow. We know that on the sale of 
Franklin’s typemaking appliances, with which Franklin’s grand- 
son had carried on a complete typefounding business in Phila- 
delphia, the purchaser, Archibald Binny, took away the whole 
outfit in one load on a wheelbarrow. One man, after he had 
completed a first font large enough to keep the compositors 
going, could easily keep up the supply and do other work 
besides. That these pioneers of our art successfully sur- 
mounted every difficulty of typemaking is proved by the high 
quality of their impressions. 

The oldest matrices extant, supposed to have been driven 
about the year 1500, are of lead. The oldest punches extant are 
of copper. Some matrices brought to New York from Hol- 
land by Adam Gerard Mappa in 1792 were of lead, as noted 
in the foundry records of Binny & Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, 
who purchased them from Mappa in 1796. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that within half a century after the invention the 
matrices were of copper and the punches of steel or brass. 
No mold earlier than the eighteenth century has survived. 











Rules were cut from sheets of brass, a practice which was not 
entirely discontinued until about twenty years ago. 

The earliest types extant are six pieces which were recov- 
ered from the bed of the river Saone, near Lyons, opposite 
the site of a fifteenth century printing house. Although much 
eroded these pieces are recognizable as types, and are of 
approximately the same height as present day types. Through 
the accidents of types being pulled out of the forms by the 
suction of the inking balls and being pressed into the pages 
and on the paper by the pressmen before the accidents were 
noticed, we have five separate clear profiles of the bodies of 
ancient types. We reproduce part of one of these pages, 
printed in Cologne in 1476 in the book entitled “La Lépre 
Morale.” A second profile occurs in a page of “ Liber de 
Laudibus ac Festis Gloriosae Virginis,’ supposed to be printed 
in Cologne in 1468. A third profile occurs in a book printed 
in Greek types in 1568 by John Day, of London. A fourth 
profile occurs on a page of a psalter printed in Venice in 1487, 
and a fifth profile of the body of a type occurs on a page of 
“Ttalia Liberata,” printed in Rome in 1548. Through these 
accidents we know how types were made in the beginnings of 
our art, though no precise description of them was printed 
until 1683. These types approximate our present types in 
height; they have no nicks and no feet; they were probably 
planed off on the bottom, instead of being grooved as our 
types are. Without nicks, how did the compositor know how 
to place his types so that they would print in the proper posi- 
tion? To look at the face of each type would more than 
double the time and cost of composition. Our surmise is 
that the circular recess on the side of the body of the type 
shown in our reproduction served the same purpose as our 
nicks. If a type were placed with the recess to the left it 
would print correctly; if the recess were placed at the right 
the character would print upside down. Every compositor 
will agree that such a method would be entirely practicable. 
Nevertheless, this surmise of ours, now first advanced, is not 
in accord with the views of other writers who have discussed 
the circles which are part of these profiles of type bodies. The 
opinion of these writers is that these early types were cast 
with round apertures through the bodies, and, seeking a use 
for these apertures, they have surmised that the early printers 
passed strings through these supposed holes to prevent the 
types from dropping from the forms. As to the alleged use 
of strings, that is too absurd to discuss. As to the apertures, 
to cast types with them would be impracticable in a hand 
mold, and to cast the holes in small bodies would puzzle a 
present day typefounder. These circles are similar in appear- 
ance to the pin mark to be found on modern types. The pin 
mark first appeared in 1838, when David Bruce introduced a 
pin into one wall of the mold used on his typecasting machine 
In these molds a pin projects slightly from one wall of the 
mold; its function is to hold the type to that side of the 
mold until the type comes in contact with a projection, called 
the stool, which exerts force enough to release the type into 
the discharging channel. However, there were no pins in 
hand molds; they were not necessary, as the type in them 
could not be discharged until the caster had pushed the matrix 
away from the face of the cast with his hand, after which, 
during the same movement of his hand, he released the type 
by means of a hook attached to that side of the mold which 
was detached to permit the cast to be discharged. 

Each master printer being thus compelled to create his 
own type faces, the result was that there were as many type 
designs as there were master printers. The more active print- 
ers had from two to five styles, some of which would be made 
on two or three bodies. Jenson had only three type designs, 
a Roman and a Greek, both on sixteen point bodies, and a 
Gothic design on two bodies, one on a twelve point and the 
other on a thirteen and one-half point body. During the first 
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fifteen years of printing, Gothic types were used exclusively, 
and among these are some more beautiful than any types of 
the Gothic order made in our time.* Many of these Gothic 
type designs when cast on large bodies can without exaggera- 
tion be termed stately. In 1465 two German printers from 
Mainz began to print in Subiaco, near Rome, in Italy. The 
taste of the Italians was antigothic in all the arts, and these 
printers of Subiaco very shrewdly made their types conform 
with the taste of their Italian patrons, producing a handsome 
type face which has both Roman and Gothic characteristics, 
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A modern reproduction of Nicolas Jenson’s famous roman types, first 
used by him in 1470. This sixteen point size is very nearly the same size 
as was used by Jenson. The figures are not Jenson’s (who did not us 
Arabic figures or the caps J and U). Neither is the capital R his, which 
in this modern rendering is cramped and inferior. Otherwise the examp!: 
does justice to Jenson’s handiwork. The series as now made is known as 
Cloister Old Style, recut by Morris Benton. 


a compromise between two orders of design, which has been 
named “‘ humanitarian.” In 1469, John and Wendelin of Spire 
became the first printers in Venice, then the foremost com- 
mercial city of the world. They made and used the first types 
of pure Roman design. In the following year, 1470, Jenson, 
having established himself in Venice, began to print with his 
famous, unsurpassed Roman types. His Roman font and a 
Greek font on the same body sufficed him until 1475, in which 
year he began to use his exquisite Gothic type face, cast on 
two bodies. Gothic types continued to be preferred to Roman 
types everywhere, except.in Italy, until early in the sixteenth 
century. In Germany Gothic types still continue to be pre- 
ferred to the Roman, which the Germans quite properly call 
“antiqua.” Upon the appearance of Jenson’s great Roman 
type design, it was accepted as a model. by many printers until 
the close of the fifteenth century. We show a specimen of 
types which are close copies of Jenson’s type face, both in size 
and design. Early in the sixteenth century the fashion changed 
to the order of types, known by us as “old style,” an order 
which originated in France, and is popular with us today under 
the name of “ Caslon Old Style,” one of its variants. William 
Morris’ “ Golden” types, known in America as “ Jenson Old 
Style,” were supposed by him to be based upon the Jenson 
types of 1470, but Morris completely misapprehended the 
great original, as a comparison of our specimen with the 
Morris types will prove. Bruce Rogers based his beautiful 
“Centaur” types very successfully upon the original Jenson 
model, and Frederic Goudy’s “ Kennerley” is of the same 
school of design, though by no means a copy. There are no 
Gothic types now made which even approximate in beauty 
those of Jenson, so we are unable to present an example of 
current manufacture which might prove Jenson’s mastery of 
this order of types. 

After the passing of the last generation of those who had 
abandoned their pen process of making books for the new time 
saving type process, the work of designing type faces and mak- 
ing matrices for printers fell into the hands of a limited num- 
ber of the printing fraternity. Jenson, in 1479, sold matrices 
to a rival printer, who advertised in his books that they were 





*We refer to the true Gothic types and not to the types ignorantly called 
“Gothic”? by American typefounders, most annoying of all typemakers 
misnomers. 
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printed with Jenson’s types. A little later we find records of 
sales of types between printers, and doubtless there were many 
more of such transactions of which we have no record. During 
this transition period, in which printers began to be less forti- 
fied by actual art training in lettering, plain and decorative, 
the sales of matrices were more frequent than the sales of 
types, because almost all the printers were equipped with 
typecasting apparatus. It was not until about 1510, thirty 
vears after Jenson’s death, that Claude Garamond became the 
first to establish typefounding as a separate business, yet, while 
he sold types, he gained his chief revenue from the sale of fonts 
of matrices and the occasional sales of fonts of steel letter 
punches. Probably in Garamond’s time the printers in 
and adjacent to Paris found it more convenient to buy types 
than to make them, but elsewhere the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties of transportation made it safer and more economical 
for the printers to buy matrices and cast their own types. Thus 
the Plantins, the Elzeviers, the Aldine Family, the Giuntas, 
and other great printing families are known to have purchased 
matrices and to have cast their own types; and printers of 
lesser fame would have equally good reason for doing so. As 
transportation became safer and easier in Europe, through the 
spread of knowledge and ideas which printing was effecting, 
the business of making types grew until, after a century and 
a half had elapsed, printers gradually evaded the trouble and 
extra cost of making their own types. At the same time the 
making of presses and other apparatus and appliances for 
printers became specialized. When the printers were thus 
relieved from the burdens of making or supervising the mak- 
ing of their apparatus and implements, printing undoubtedly 
showed a decided improvement. This was the period of the 
rise of the Estiennes and the printers of Lyons contemporary 
with them, also Plantin and the early Elzeviers. The excel- 
lence of this school of printers continued for about a century, 
after which the whole art retrograded until the advent of the 
Foulises and of Baskerville in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Nicolas Jenson was born in 1420 in the village of Somme- 
voire, near the city of Troyes, in the department of Aube, 
about one hundred and fifty miles southeast of Paris. He 
served an apprenticeship to die cutting in the royal mint in 
Paris, and at the age of thirty-eight was master of the mint 
in the city of Tours. In 1458, as has been learned from an 
ancient manuscript preserved in the Library of the Arsenal 
in Paris, he was sent to Mainz, by Charles VII., to learn the 
secrets of the new art of printing, returning to Paris in 1461. 
In the meantime Charles VII. had died, and presumably his 
successor was not interested in the report Jenson was prepared 
to make. Apparently there was no action taken. After 
1461 and until 1470 we know nothing of Jenson’s activities, 
but undoubtedly in part, if not all, of that time he was pre- 
paring his apparatus and types. He established himself in 
Venice in 1470, printing four books during that year, con- 
tinuing until his death in 1480. During those ten years he 
issued nearly two hundred books. Three eminent writers of 
that time praised Jenson’s printing in their works. He was 
summoned to Rome by Pope Sixtus IV., who conferred upon 
him the title of Count Palatine, besides other rewards and 
privileges. That he found his printing and publishing prof- 
itable is gathered from an allusion to his riches by a contem- 
porary eulogist, and more concretely by the terms of his will, 
in which he specifically bequeaths about 4,000 ducats, while 
leaving the balance of his fortune and his printing interests 
to a brother, as executor. Though not married, he was the 
father of three daughters and a son, for whom he made liberal 
Provision, and also for their mother. 

In 1479 Jenson sold matrices struck from the punches of 
his celebrated type designs, and doubtless cut by himself, to 
Andrea de Torresano, a prosperous printer of Venice, who 
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eventually became the father in law of the illustrious Aldus 
Manutius. When using these types Torresano was fond of 
announcing that the book was printed in “ the famous types of 
the master of the art, Nicolas Jenson of France.” In 1480, 
a few months before his death, Jenson took as partner a printer 
known as John of Cologne. On September 7, 1479, Jenson 
made a will. In this document he provides for a monument, 
“simple and without ostentation,” to be erected to his memory 
in the precincts of the Church of S. Maria delle Grazie, where 
he was buried. This church is not now in existence. He 
appears to have been unwilling to permit others to have the use 
of his cherished punches, which had made him famous in these 
ten years and which have assured to him forever a high place 
in the history of our art, for he gave them to a close friend to 
be preserved, but not to be used, even by the firm of which he 
was then a partner, and in which his heirs had a pecuniary 
interest. In our time William Morris and Cobden-Sanderson 
have given effect to precisely the same sentiment in the mat- 
ter of the disposal of their letter punches. Morris’ punches 
are in the British Museum and Cobden-Sanderson’s repose in 
the bed of the River Thames. What became of Jenson’s 
punches is not known. 

As a printer, Nicolas Jenson was the greatest of those 
who divorced typography from the natural effort of the earlier 
pen taught printers to imitate their previous pen made effects, 
and whose work, when completed by the illuminators, had a 
tendency to the florid. Gothic types, especially when large, 
have a certain decorative effect in themselves, which was easily 
amplified by the illuminators. Jenson and his contemporaries 
in Italy established a new school of typography, in which 
clearness and simplicity were the predominant features. No 
printed book made prior to 1470 is so easily read as the first 
book printed by Jenson. In our time William Morris followed, 
in the main, the earlier school of typography, while Cobden- 
Sanderson and Bruce Rogers, both of whom have bettered 
Morris’ inspiration, may be said to be to a noticeable extent 
of the school of Jenson, who permitted himself no ornamen- 
tation, relying solely upon the purity and beauty of his types, 
the just proportions of his margins and the careful adjustment 
of the types to the paper, or underlying color, effected by 
perfect spacing of the letters in the words and of the words 
in the line and of the masses in the pages. Without his beau- 
tiful types, Jenson’s pages would have been accepted as tech- 
nically good — very good — but with these masterly types we 
think it not extravagant to describe them at their best as 
sublime. Those who have not seen the best of Jenson’s pages 
but who have had the advantage of studying Bruce Rogers’ 
“Centaur” will there find in any of the undecorated pages 
a reincarnation of Jenson’s work, with the added quality de- 
rivable from our superior apparatus and facilities for procuring 
better impressions than were possible in the earlier days of our 
art. Jenson, however, did not entirely divorce his printing 
from the traditions of pen made ideas applied to the new art 
of type made books. He left spaces in his pages for the inser- 
tion of pen drawn or illuminated initials. His truer disciples 
prefer the Jenson pages which have come down to us without 
the initials of an extraneous art. 

So Jenson carried forward his glorious art. He was an 
inspiration to his contemporaries during his brief career as a 
printer, as he is today, more than ever, an inspiration to aspir- 
ing printers. He did all things well and many things splen- 
didly. The master typographers of our own time hail him as 
a master second to none. 

THE way to wealth is as plain as the way to market. It 
depends on two words, industry and frugality; that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best use of both. With- 
out industry and frugality, nothing will do; and with them, 
everything.— Franklin. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING CONVENTION 


BY NOBLE T. PRAIGG 
Director of Advertising, United Typothete of America. 


JHEN between thirteen and fourteen hundred 
representative business men assemble in 
convention for the express purpose of dis- 

4] cussing the printer’s product, and its use 

! asa business building force, the event should 
be significant to printers. There is inspira- 
tion for action as well as food for thought 
in the addresses made at the Convention of 

the Direct Mail Advertising Association, held at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, October 25, 26 and 27. Primarily the three 
day program was created to consider: 

1.— What is the comparative importance of direct adver- 
tising — the printer’s product —and the various other forms 
of advertising? 

2.— How can direct advertising serve an even broader busi- 
ness purpose? 

3.— What methods can be employed to make direct adver- 
tising more effective? 

In a discussion of numerous topics which touched on one 
or more of these basic factors, innumerable practical sugges- 
tions were made and many illuminating experiences were 
recited, which afforded gratifying proof of the increasing ap- 
preciation of printed salesmanship in all commercial channels. 

“There are three phases of solicitation represented by 
printers, only one of which is of special interest to the buyer 
of printing,” said Ralph Starr Butler, advertising manager of 
the United States Rubber Company, New York. First, the 
printing salesman who asks for business on the bald basis that 
he “wants it.” Second, the salesman who attempts to sell 
to one buyer on the basis of accomplishment for another. 
This form is interesting but not conclusive, in so far as the 
buyer’s interest is concerned. But the third, he declared, was 
the method of selling approach to which the buyer reacts with 
strong favor— when the printing salesman presents a con- 
structive thought in terms of the “ buyer’s” interest instead 
of the printer’s desire to sell. “ Printers need to make a care- 
ful preliminary study of the buyer’s market,” the speaker said. 
“ How eager we are for ideas and how vital is our need for con- 
structive service. There are only two means of promoting 
business, by the written and the spoken word. When the writ- 
ten word so tremendously amplifies and supplements the force 
of the spoken word, there can be no question of the importance 
of giving the written word the utmost care in preliminary 
thought and preparation.” 

In referring to one important problem in direct mail adver- 
tising, Mr. Butler also conveyed a strong hint to the printer, 
suggesting how “service” on the part of the printer can be 
extended in the interests of the buyer. “Advertising appropria- 
tions are constantly carrying a larger proportion to be devoted 
to direct advertising,” he said. This means that men and firms 
who are using printed salesmanship, as well as men and firms 
who are producing it for the use of others, should spare no 
effort in the careful study of three things: First, mailing lists; 
second, better planned and more vigorous selling messages; 
third, better technique in expressing the message physically, in 
typography, art, color, paper, etc. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh of Chicago, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, suggested another 
point which the creative printer might well consider to his own 
advantage. Mr. Mackintosh has just concluded a series of 
trips into rural districts. He declared that one of the great 
wastes in advertising is represented by the “ dealer helps ” 
which manufacturers distribute in standardized form and in 
large quantities. These manufacturers, however, in all too 
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great number provide for the country district the same char. 
acter of appeal which is created for large cities. In conse- 
quence, clothing styles, “ atmosphere of illustration,” and some 
of the scenes are highly inappropriate to the agricultural mind 
As quoted by Mr. Mackintosh, one small town dealer said. 
“Tf I should send out style books like that, my customers 
would think I had gone crazy.” The speaker argued strongly 
for the production of two kinds of dealer helps on the part of 
the manufacturers — one type of appeal for the country, the 
other for the city. 

According to Charles Koethen, manager direct advertising, 
The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, printed salesmanship 
used for a department store is of primary value only after the 
store has analyzed its territory and has fitted its printed appeals 
exactly to its customers and their needs. “Analysis,” he said, 
“solves the riddle of sales resistance and is a strong factor in 
cutting wastes of circulation.” The J. L. Hudson Company, 
the leading department store of Detroit, allots thirty per cent 
of its entire advertising appropriation to direct advertising, 
and applies this allotment carefully after charting its selling 
territory as to location of customers, their purchasing power, 
their “ personality,” their buying preferences. 

One of the strong points made by Mr. Koethen was that 
the printer who seeks to render trustworthy and resultful 
business service should codperate with his customer not merely 
in one time, individual mailing pieces, but also in respect to 
complete, consecutive, systematic campaigns. 

A talk of almost dramatic intensity was the story of “ How 
the USL Battery Company put over a successful campaign 
in 1921,” as detailed by W. E. Brewster, advertising manager 
of the U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, New 
York. Here was a campaign started under the most inaus- 
picious circumstances, but which recorded exceptional and 
profitable results. In the spring of 1921, the battery business 
was “sick.” Distributors and salesmen alike were depressed 
because of lack of sales. But in the face of this situation, 
upon perfecting a new type of Ford battery, the U. S. Light 
& Heat Corporation planned a series of broadsides for dis- 
tribution to garages, battery service stations, automobile deal- 
ers, accessory dealers and motor car manufactuers, which 
created exceptionally satisfactory returns. From May to Octo- 
ber the company increased its distributors by twenty-five per 
cent. It increased its service stations by four per cent. From 
one mailing piece, which was a combination folder and window 
poster, the company received 411 replies. From another 
printed message there were received, during the first two weeks 
after mailing, 236 reply cards, the general results from the 
campaign coming largely from small towns throughout the 
country where previously salesmen had found most unsatisfac- 
tory selling conditions. 

Thomas H. Beck, vice president of P. F. Collier & Son 
Company, New York, and vice president of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, set forth a strong argument for direct adver- 
tising as a factor of safety to take up the slack in selling. 
“ Direct advertising,” he said, “is so flexible and positive in 
action it can be prepared well in advance for later use when 
sales diminish. As the sales curve goes down, either generally 
or in any given territory, direct advertising ‘ shock troops’ can 
be mailed into the weakening section — and sales are brought 
back to normal.” “It is easier to retain a relationship than 
it is to renew a broken one,” said Mr. Beck, in arguing for the 
systematic use of direct advertising to carefully compiled lists. 

Printers interested in rendering advisory service to their 
customers were deeply interested in the experience of John C. 
Sweeney, direct sales manager, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Sweeney outlined the 
fact that prospective students responded more favorably to 
the emotional appeal than to a material sales talk. The sales 
records showed that response was chiefly aroused when the 
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Prize exhibit of Kitson & Neumann at Direct Mail Advertising Convention, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


prospective student was told about business advancement, a 
better home, more comfortable family life. A further sugges- 
tion to the printer lay in his declaration that ambitious men and 
women usually may be appealed to most strongly when the bills 
come in around the first of each month and the need for more 
money is emphasized. That, in the opinion of the speaker, was 
the time when the salesman might profitably renew or crystal- 
lize the interest of the prospective student. Inferentially, he 
paid tribute to the value of the booklet or the folder, speaking 
favorably of the “ story form of sales argument ” in removing 
doubt and creating a receptive mental attitude. 

Retail stores usually fail in the successful operation of 
mail order departments because of lack of service, according 
to John L. Rogers, president, Rogers & Walker Company, Inc., 
New York, who spoke about “ the mer- 
chandising principles of mail order sell- 
ing.” The alert printer who serves a 
department store operating, or planning 
to operate, a mail order department, can 
render a far reaching service based on 
this statement, in helping the store per- 
fect its service by a broader use of 
printed messages both inside the store 
and for distribution among customers on 
its mail order lists. 

Considering that mailing lists are of 
such vital importance in circularizing, 
whether the business is a printing busi- 
ness or any other enterprise catering to a 
wide circle of buyers, there is an impor- 
tant thought in the talk made by Nor- 
man I. Taylor, of William N. Albee 
Company, Detroit, who urged that the 
“market inventory’ be made just as 
carefully as is the inventory of stock. 
Printers’ mailing lists are too often 
created from sources of doubtful value. 
Following out Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, 
the printer who seeks to make a mailing 
list that is error proof will not “ scatter ” 
his own direct advertising, but will build 
his list on the basis of character of prod- 
uct he delivers, the customer accounts 
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ing his local selling market. Mr. Taylor 
compared the operation of a mailing list 
with the functions of a cream separator 
when making “a market inventory.” He 
suggested that the general list represent- 
ing all classes of buyers be “ separated ” 
into the “ cream ” of a base list, and the 
“milk” of a secondary list. Then he 
urged reseparation of the base list so 
that the man who has a product to sell 
may in reality develop three classifica- 
tions from one list — actual prospects, 
possible prospects, and a general list 
worthy of “missionary work” on the 
assumption that at some time firms from 
this classification could be advanced to 
that of the second or first. 

Frank G. Adams, sales and advertis- 
ing manager, Storrs, Shaeffer Company, 
Cincinnati, told how the business of his 
company was being built up most satis- 
factorily through the use of printed sales- 
manship as its only advertising medium. 
He laid strong emphasis on the value 
of the local dealer as a distributor for 
printed salesmanship items furnished by the manufacturer, 
and said his company provided dealers with imprinted folders, 
booklets, mailing cards, etc., without charge. Before prepar- 
ing each year’s direct advertising campaign, the company 
“sells ” it to all its dealers by distributing rather comprehen- 
sive portfolios showing the dealers in finished form all items 
of direct advertising which the company is planning to furnish. 

J. C. McQuiston, advertising manager of the Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, referred to the neces- 
sity for considering three factors in the planning of printing: 
First, the use to which the printed item is to be devoted; sec- 
ond, its cost in respect to printing economies, in quantities, and 
in physical forms; third, the ease with which it can be trans- 
mitted, convenience of mailing, etc. 
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“ There are just three foundational problems which every 
printer faces,” said J. Linton Engle, president, United Typoth- 
ete of America, and president of the Holmes Press, Phila- 
delphia, in referring to direct advertising technique and the 
ability of the organized printing industry to render an increas- 
ingly valuable service. ‘These problems include,” he said, 
“advertising and selling, production and executive manage- 
ment.” He presented a strong statement outlining the excep- 
tional services which the United Typothete has perfected, and 
referred to these as being of especial interest to all direct mail 
advertisers because through the international service and 
research departments the Typothete printer has access to 
scientific investigation and discovery. Thus he is better able 
to serve direct advertising buyers in the channels of both 
technique and business building. 

New and changing problems are ever present for the direct 
mail advertiser, he pointed out, in respect to creating new 
appeals in the physical form of printing, insuring proper color 
harmonies or contrasts, typographically reflecting not only the 
words but the spirit of the direct advertising message, and so 
planning the entire unit appeal that it reaches its highest 
possibility for sales influence. He referred to numerous exam- 
ples of Typothetz printers, large and small, who had been able 
not only to render better craft service through the operation 
of their international services, but who have materially assisted 
their customers in originating and producing effective direct 
advertising campaigns. 

Throughout, the convention was one of a thoroughly prac- 
tical and helpful nature. Discussions surrounded every phase 
of the printer’s activity, and speakers laid much stress on their 
own successful use of the printer’s product in the advertising 
forms of catalogues, house-organs, broadsides, mailing cards, 
folders, circulars, announcements, etc. 

At the conclusion of the sessions, the association elected 
the following Board of Governors and officers: 

Board of Governors: George B. Hendrick, president of the 
Springfield Publicity Club, and publicity manager of the Fisk 
Rubber Company; Frank L. Pierce, manager mail sales de- 
partment, Remington Typewriter Company, New York; 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago; Charles 
R. Wiers, vice president and sales manager, De Long Hook 
& Eye Company, Philadelphia. 

Officers: President, Joseph Meadon; vice president, Frank 
W. Hunt; treasurer, Frank L. Pierce; secretary, Louis Balsam. 


A PAINFUL DISCLOSURE 


A few years ago, more or less, a certain printer opened up 
his shop with a brand new equipment of type, presses and other 
machinery and a cozy office nicely furnished for business, and 
he and every one thought that he was bound for success and 
prosperity. He was a good printer, industrious, known in the 
community and well liked; and business came his way in 
abundance. Everything looked rosy. Shortly new equipment 
was needed to provide for the increasing business and it was 
purchased. It seemed he was on the highway to wealth. 

About that time he was advised to install a cost system and 
run his shop on economic principles, but his reply was that he 
knew his business and what things cost, and that he was mak- 
ing money and paying as he went along. 

Again, some three years later, his best friends tried to 
induce him to install a cost system and provide for the future 
by creating the necessary reserves to take care of depreciation, 
replacement, and interest. Again he refused and jocularly 
turned it aside with the remark: “ Depreciation! Why, my 
plant is worth fully twenty-five per cent more than it was 
three years ago, and I don’t owe a cent.” 

Things went on as usual and we lost sight of him by moving 
from that city, and we did not hear about him again until some 
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eight or ten years later when we happened to be in his city 
and heard it announced that his plant would be sold at auction 
that day to close his estate. Out of curiosity we attended the 
sale and found that, though still presentable and usable, the 
plant contained the old machines and the office had lost that 
jaunty air with which it had started. The sale brought in just 
twenty per cent of the invoice value of the component parts, 
and inquiry brought out the fact that this was practically al] 
he had left for his family. 

After almost twelve years of hard work and desperate 
struggle against the conditions which his own blindness and 
self will had created he died. His estate was worth less than 
one-fourth of the amount actually paid in to start the busi- 
ness, and his family would have been better off if he had in- 
vested the money in some good securities and gone to work as 
a journeyman. 

The auditors who closed his books found he had never paid 
himself any interest on his invested capital. Therefore, his 
family had been robbed of a sum which would have doubled 
itself at compound interest and amounted to more than eizht 
times the amount they actually received. The books showed 
he had never drawn an actual salary, but was content with the 
apparent profits. 

There are thousands just like him all over the country 
today. They are robbing their families to make low costs for 
their customers, and many of them will not be able to keep it 
up and will worry themselves to death. If you are one of 
them, take warning and begin at once to conduct your business 
on lines that will provide for the preservation of your capital 
and the payment of the interest upon it, as well as provide for 
the setting aside of a replacement fund to remove the necessity 
of dragging along with obsolete machinery and worn out mate- 
rial. You can not do this without a cost system, and the 
sooner you install one — the right one — the sooner you will 
begin to climb out of the depths and join the real prosperous 
men of your community.— Bernard Daniels. 





IDEAS 

Ideas are the spark plugs of business, but Decision and 
Action are the generators. To have no ideas is fatal to prog- 
ress; to have a great many may be dangerous. 

The men who have achieved are those who have selected 
one idea which promised success or satisfaction, and directed 
their aims toward the realization of that one, refusing the lure 
of many other possible plans which doubtless occurred to them. 

It was said of George C. Boldt, who founded the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, that he might have been successful 
as an engineer, lawyer, artist, architect or musician. But he 
chose to become the father of modern hotels instead, operating 
upon the idea that the public will pay high prices for superior 
accommodations. 

Cecil Rhodes placed his hopes and ability upon the develop- 
ment of the interior of Africa, and the Cape-to-Cairo railroad 
is one of the monuments to his perseverance. 

Andrew Carnegie must have seen opportunities for making 
money in the development of other resources than steel, but 
he decided to stake his efforts on this one enterprise. 

There are many men who are constantly evolving ideas 
which are as large visioned, as replete with potentialities as 
those back of the projects mentioned, but they no sooner begin 
formulating one scheme than they are led off by the allure- 
ments of another which fascinates them. They spend their 
time playing with ideas. 

The idea producer is the motive power in business, the 
mainstay of progress; but the idea dabbler is a mental ne er- 
do-well, dissipating his thought energy and leaving the world 
no further along than when he found it— The Proof, House- 
Organ of Rettew Printing Company. 
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Barton, Durstine 8 Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


BRUCE BARTON 


ROY S. DURSTINE Advertising 
ALEX F. OSBORN 


25 West 45% St. NewYork 


Original in black and red on white stock. 


W-E-HEGLE 
Typographic Layout and Design 


219 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Original in black only, on white stock. 


L. A. BRAVERMAN - TOLEDO, OHIO 
TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGNER 


Original in black with ornament in light reddish brown, on white stock. 
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Originals of both these letterheads were in black and orange on white stock. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Novelty Through Unusual Use of Border 


From the work of a good decorative artist the worker with 
type and stock borders and ornaments can, by watching closely, 
find many ideas which he can incorporate in his own work to 
excellent advantage. True, the freedom of the lettered head- 
line, and the facility with which it may be accommodated to 
the allotted space by closer spacing of letters and otherwise, 


OF American 


‘Women ~@, 
our thanks 


T IS fitting that the first national adver- who once would have considered no salad dressing 
tisement for Premier Salad Dressing vt their own. 
should be a message of thanks. 
Premier has progressed from home to home 
until it is today the largest selling salad dress- 
ing in the world. 


The time has come when it is not fair to expect 
you who are Premier's well-wishers to do more; the 
responsibility of extending Premier's circle of friends 
belongs legitimately to us. It is for this reason that 
Premier steps forward in the advertising columns of 


And the force that has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for this achievement is the strongest 
force in America—the loyalty and friendship 
of discriminating American women. 


One single instance, typical of thousands: 


A woman from a Kansas town dined in New York 
and tasted Premier. Returning to her home she in- 
duced her grocer to order it and served it to her guests. 


this newspaper 
We invite every reader to have the free book “’Sal- 
ads, Suppers, Picnics,” which contains a refreshing 
wealth of suggestions for hot weather luncheons, 
Sunday night suppers and picnic good-times. 
The book will be mailed immediately to old friends 
‘and new upon the receipt of a postal card 


And we invite the older friends of Premier in par- 


Today in that community you will find Premier in ticular to write and claim their 

more than a thousand homes copies, in order that we may have 
Friend has spoken to friend, hostess to guest and so pabiaashena Of repeating tothem 

—with no aid but its flavor and the good-will of its 

friends—Premier has captured the tables of those Our hearty and grateful thanks. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT @ COMPANY 601 WEST Y7TH STREET NEW YORK 


Premier 
Salad Dressing 


The Largest Selling Salad 
Dressing in the World 








is possible only to a very limited extent with letter and orna- 
mental characters of fixed size and shape. Odd shapes, curves 
in borders like on Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, which, by their distinction, 
create interest and attract attention, are also generally impos- 
sible in view of the absence of type equipment designed for 
such treatment and also in view of the mechanical require- 
ments of makeup. 

These, then, are the limitations in a general way. Other- 
wise the whole field of commercial decorative art is at the 
disposal of the typographer for study and adaptation. It is 
rich, too — the work of the decorative artist — in suggestions, 

3-6 


for while the work of the typographer remains pretty much 
within limited bounds, the ingenuity of the artist and his closer 
study of ways and means for creating attention attracting 
effects are ever bringing out interest arousing layouts. 

It is not our contention that the several Premier advertise- 
ments incorporated herewith, which suggested the thought 
expressed in our opening paragraph, are strikingly new. It is 


Cured oor 
OurDoorway 


LION? 
LUCERNE 


_srupduzine 


F IDELITY 
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not our contention that the designer of these advertisements 
originated the style of layout involved, the unusual use of 
border upon which we are going to comment. We only con- 
tend that similar layouts are but infrequently seen, and that, 
therefore, by contrast with the orthodox use of border they 
have considerable display force, for which reason we recom- 
mend their occasional adaptation in typework. 

The idea, the first practical advantage, is in obtaining the 
decorative value of an ornamental border without taking up 
the space that would be required to accommodate the same 
border used all the way around the form. Fig. 3 illustrates 
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T 
You'll enjoy 
the picnic more 


If you make your sandwiches 
the new way—tne Premier 
way. It’s so easy for you. Just 
try these savory Salmon 
Sandwiches: 

Remove all skin and bones and flake 1 cup 
salmon very fine. Mix thoroughly with 
\% cup each of Premier Salad Dressing 
and well drained Chili Sauce. Spread be- 
tween buttered slices of bread. 


Send for our free book ‘Salads, 
Suppers, Picnics” which contains a 
dozen sandwich recipes for picnics, 
outings andsummer parties. Address 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT ® COMPANY 
601 West 27th Street - New York, N. Y. 


Its flavor has placed 
it ona Million tables 
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this particular feature better than any other of the series of 
magazine advertisements for Premier Salad Dressing. Even 
though this border in the original advertisement is only eight- 
een point, one can see that in the small 24 by 25 pica adver- 
tisement it would make serious inroads upon the white space 
of the display if used also along the sides. On another adver- 


tisement of this notable series the border was 
used along the sides instead of at top and bottom. 

The next and, possibly, the dominating idea 
behind the unusual because infrequent use of 
decorative border characteristic of this series of 
Premier advertisements, is variety between the 
various units of the series as well as distinction 
between them and advertisements on which bor- 
der is used in the orthodox manner. This plan 
makes each advertisement look different yet 
retain that effect of family relationship. The 
advertisements look like brothers, yet have fea- 
tures at variance such as brothers generally have 
which enable us to distinguish them. The value 
of repetition is obtained without monotony; the 
effect of relationship as between the different 
advertisements identifies them to the woman 
who has read the recipe in one and is looking for 
the next. Possibly, too, the similarity between 
advertisements is curiosity arousing. 

In this light consider Fig. 4 and compare it 
with Fig. 3. Of course the details of the border 
in the first are different from the details of the 
border of the second, but there is a remarkable 
similarity in general effect. In the consistent 
use of the same illustration there is need of 
variety in the border treatment if the advertiser 
wants to make a second appeal to those women 
who did not respond to the first and who other- 
wise, being unimpressed by it, might pass up the 
succeeding advertisements. 
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At first thought it may appear that we con- 
tradict ourselves in thus recommending the same 
general practice to get friendly readers to read 
again that we do to induce those who are not 
impressed with the first to read the second. 
However, we do not stress this point as it is a 
matter more within the province of the psychol- 
ogist to decide than in ours. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the reader who is impressed and 
interested in one will watch for succeeding ad- 
vertisements and will note the similarity on 
account of the stronger impression made upon 
her mind by the first one she saw. On the other 
hand, the woman who was not impressed by the 
first advertisement, or who was not interested in 
the recipe given, does not have so keen an im- 
pression of the characteristic features common 
in the different units of the series. 

Fig. 5 is shown to demonstrate still further 
how the effect of repetition is made in this series 
of advertisements without the dangers of too 
great similarity or identity. This one would, of 
course, be difficult to adapt effectively in toto 
to typographical ornament, in view of the ab- 
sence from the printer’s equipment of ornamental 
material such as is used in the upper corners. 
However, Fig. 6, another member of the series, 
can as readily be applied to typework as Figs. 
3 and 4, although, of course, square border units 
would have to be used at the top owing to the 
difficulties in makeup that would attend the use 
of the triangular units were they available. 


Care must, of course, be exercised in working out such 
effects to insure that the rules used to complete the “ border 
are strong enough in tone to insure unity in the ensemble. 
The decorative border units should not be allowed to stand out 
like a red nose, detracting the attention of the reader from the 
copy and lessening the effect of its message. 
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A crisp salad for piping days 


NSTIRY 
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Try this recipe for a cool, crisp 
salad. In three minutes you 
can make— Green Salad 
with Russian Dressing. 


«Mix % cup Premier Salad Dressing, 1 chopped 
red pimento and % cup drained Chili Sauce. 
Serve on crisp lettuce, romain or endive. 


Send for our free book “Salads, 
Suppers, Picnics” full of new sug- 
gestions for delicious summer salads 
made the Premier way. Address 


2; 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT @® COMPANY 
601 West 27th Street ~< New York, N. Y. 


Its flavor has placed 
it on a Million tables 
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Put these sandwic 
in your 
picnic basket 


Chop cold boiled ham very fine. To 
each cup ham allow 4 cup Premier 
Salad Dressing, 14 cup chopped well 
drained pickle and 14 cup chopped 
walnuts. Spread between buttered 
slices of bread—and you have the 
best sandwich you ever tasted. 


Send for our free book “Salads, 
Suppers, Picnics” with nearly 
a hundred original recipes for 
use with your Premier Salad 
Dressing. Address DRESSING 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT @& COMPANY i\e fuss Lesceral * 
NEWYORK 9 


ee 


601 West 27th Street - New York, N.Y ° 





Its flavor has placed 
it on a Million tables 








Even an idea like that involved in the border of the Peck 
& Peck advertisement (Fig. 7) might be adapted to typo- 
graphical work successfully only if skilfully executed and with 
decorative material of the right sort. In fact many possibili- 
ties along this particular line exist which it will pay the typog- 
rapher to utilize on occasions. We say occasions because there 
are always dangers outside the beaten path, far beyond which 
it is seldom desirable to go in any respect. 


PRINTERS’ PROVERBS 
‘“‘Take Time By the Forelock ”’ 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 
Time, like a mule, has one safe hold. If a printer should 
insist upon pulling the tail of a mule the coroner’s jury could 
render but one verdict: ‘“ Suicide!” Many a business suicide 
results from tackling — or 
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Ys For that picnic in 


your car 


Take along some spicy potato 
salad—plenty of it; for they’ll 
come back for more if it’s Pre- 
mier Potato Salad: 

Mix 2 cups diced, cooked potatoes, 2 sliced 
hard boiled eggs. | cup chopped celery, 1 chop- 


ped onion, % teaspoon salt and moisten thor- 
oughly with Premier Salad Dressing. 





Send for our free book, “Salads, Sup- 
pers, Picnics,’ which will show you a 
score of other appetizing dishes to take 
with you in the car. Address 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
601 West 27th Street - New York,N.Y. 


Its flavor has placed 
it on a Million tables 
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worry, and then have greased the business railroad for an easy 
start in the morning? Have the day’s work planned and 
mapped; profit goes a-glimmering when compositors and 
pressmen are given first aid in telling long stories and won- 
dering what the boss wants started next. 

Clean up one job at a time when possible. Why not make 
every motion count? Constant changes develop an insatiable 
appetite for time; they take sly nibbles at the profit column, 
sometimes they weaken it until it falls, and then the prophets 
of evil say: “I told you so!” Constant changes from one 
job to another may indicate careless planning and reckless 
promising — “Straws show which way the wind blows.” 
Nothing like careful planning to make the road smooth! 

Planning is always seven lengths ahead of worry and fret. 
As for chance, she is not even in the race. The things that 
happen to come out just right in the printing office are as 

scarce as the proverbial 





hen’s teeth. Even the pro- 





tickling — time in the rear. 

Why not be on the line 
when the bell rings? Six 
men late only ten minutes 
each; one perfectly good 
hour smashed to smither- 
eens! Why not start the 
business train on schedule 
time? No use to advertise 
for lost hours or moments! 
Hold the watch on the coign 
of vantage, the starting 
point, and the coin of profit 
will follow. 

Yes, take time by the 
forelock but do not stop 
there; why not get in the 
saddle and ride? Why not 
hold the reins and not allow 
time to hold the whip hand 
onus? Why fiddle and fuss 
and fume in the morning 
when a bit of forehanded 
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Stockings from Scotland 


OME of them are new, not alone to 
the shops of New York but even to 
the Scotch themselves. 
For example, you will find the newest of 
wool sport stockings in fancy checked ef- 
fects of many color combinations, to match 
a favorite sweater or to wear for style and 
warmth on cool Fall days outdoors. 


PECK & PECK 


4 N. Michigan Boulevard 


Also 5th Ave., New York 
Southamptca 


prietor does not happen to 
be good natured; he plans 
to have a cheerful manner 
and a winsome way —trade- 
bringers, customer forerun- 
ners, for the printing office. 

Careful advance plan- 
ning will prevent the printer 
undertaker from burying us 
in the land of oblivion, with 
a bit of “ good man, but no 
business in him” epitaphy. 
Vim, decision, plan and pur- 
pose, need to condense in 
the successful printer. If 
he is an optimist, and he can 
see the golden edges and the 
silver lining to every busi- 
ness cloud, so much the bet- 
ter if it does not handi- 
cap the common sense that 
every printer must have as 
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a stabilizer lest he turn 





planning at night would 
have cut the tap root of 


turtle in the business sea. 
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BUYING PRINTING* 
BY R. T. PORTE 


HE business of the Westcott Company was a 
growing one, but it had not yet felt the need 
of a purchasing agent. George C. Westcott, 
the president, was still able to keep track of 
the details of the business, and besides fill- 
ing the office of president he was secretary, 
treasurer, office manager, credit manager 
and purchasing agent. The Westcott Com- 
pany had been in existence only one year, and although sales 
were increasing, the profits for the first year had been disap- 
pointing. The company did a mail order business requiring a 
considerable amount of direct advertising, and in buying the 
printed matter Mr. Westcott experienced considerable diffi- 
culty. Mr. Westcott was not an experienced business man. He 
had taught in a country school, had sold tinware from a wagon, 
and had been a book agent. With his own savings and what 
money he could borrow he had started a small mail order busi- 
ness, and in spite of the owner’s lack of capital and experience 
the business had grown steadily. 

One morning while Westcott was discussing a business 
proposition with Sid Powers, advertising manager of the 
Bugher Chemical Company, a clerk came into his office to tell 
him that the supply of circulars was exhausted and that the 
new ones had not yet arrived from the printer. Westcott called 
up the print shop and received the same old apologies and 
excuses. The circulars would be delivered “ tomorrow ” with- 
out fail. 

“ How do you place your printing orders? ” asked Sid, as 
Westcott hung up the receiver. 

“Oh, that printer called on me when I started business 
and I’ve given him my printing orders ever since. But I’m 
thinking of having the work done somewhere else. I’ve never 
yet been able to get a job delivered when it was promised.” 

“ How are his prices? ” asked Sid. 

“ Usually, I’ve paid the bills as they were sent in, though 
on some of the larger jobs I ask for an estimate before he starts 
the work.” 

“Man, you need a guardian! ” exclaimed Sid. “ You cer- 
tainly have a lot to learn about buying printing. Don’t you 
know that the only customer a printer pays any attention to 
is one who gets competitive bids from several printers on 
every job? When a printer gets a job in this way he appre- 
ciates it. There’s no fun in getting a job without having to 
fight for it. It’s too easy. And look at the prices you have 
to pay. Let me have a look at the last bill you received. Hum! 
Just call up two or three printers and get their prices on this 
job. You can get it done for twenty-five to fifty per cent less 
than this. You've certainly been an easy proposition for that 
printer.” 

“Do you mean to say that printers would rather have work 
that they must bid against other printers for than have it 
handed to them without any question of price?” exclaimed 
Westcott. 

“Tt does seem strange,” answered Sid. “ But why not 
prove what I have said?” Picking up the classified telephone 
directory he turned to the list of printers and made several 
pencil marks. 

“Here are the names of five printers, George,” he said. 
“Call them up and let them figure on your next job and see 
what results you get.” 

It was a month before Sid called again, and as soon as he 
entered the office Westcott began to relate his printing expe- 
riences. ‘You were certainly right, Sid,’ he exclaimed. 
“ Jennings has been robbing me for over a year. You remem- 





*Note.—This is the eleventh of a series of stories of the printers of 
Chiapolis. Copyright, 1921, by R. T. Porte. 
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ber that job you advised me to get quotations on? Well, I 
got it done for thirty per cent less than I used to pay. I get 
quotations on every job now and nearly every day Jennings 
comes over to see if I have any orders for him. He is usually 
the lowest bidder. Four other printers have been calling on 
me, all anxious to quote prices. 

“ And, believe me, Jennings has been getting out the work 
promptly. I have only to threaten to take my printing else- 
where to speed him up. Your tip is going to save me several 
hundred dollars this year, and I need the money.” 

“ Did all five of the printers call? ” asked Sid. 

“ All but one,” said Westcott. “The Martin Press hasn’t 
made any attempt to land an order from me.” 

“ Try him again,” advised Sid. ‘“ Send him samples of your 
work to figure on.” 

“Tl do it. Perhaps Martin will do it even cheaper than 
Jennings does.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sid, as he arose to leave the office. “ He’s 
a pretty decent sort of printer and it might be worth your 
while to get in touch with him.” 

Westcott again sent samples of work and asked for esti- 
mates, without receiving any reply. 

About a month later a stranger entered Westcott’s office. 

“My name is Martin,” he said, presenting a neat business 
card. ‘“ You have been sending me so many requests for esti- 
mates that I thought I would drop in and explain how I do 
business.” 

“Glad you called, Mr. Martin,” said Westcott, extending 
his hand. ‘ Sit down and we’ll talk business. But I want to 
warn you that it’s useless to try and get my printing on any 
“cost plus’ scheme. I’ve been stung too often that way. The 
man with the lowest price gets my work.” 

“T don’t blame you in the least,” was Martin’s astonish- 
ing reply. ‘“‘ But I want to explain my way of taking care of 
my customers’ interests. I do not try to get all the printing 
in the city nor do I claim to be the cheapest printer. I do 
claim that I can be of such service to you that I will really 
save you money on your printing bills.” 

“ Sounds interesting,” agreed Martin. “ But I’ve heard 
that line of talk before. However, I’m anxious to hear your 
proposition.” 

“My proposition, Mr. Westcott, is to help you increase 
your sales through printing. My business is to furnish ideas 
as well as printed matter, ideas which will make the printed 
matter you send out much more effective. You do a mail order 
business requiring a great deal of direct advertising — cata- 
logues, circulars and envelope stuffers. 

“Here are two of your folders. This one is eight pages, 
but I have here a dummy of a four page folder which would 
answer your purpose even better. I have changed the copy 
just a little to give it more punch. 

“This is an office form or report, I should judge. I have 
examined it carefully and find it can be improved. Don’t you 
think this arrangement is better for your purpose? I also 
happened to get hold of one of your envelopes the other day 
and found there was only one ounce of printed matter in it. 
You can send two ounces for one cent, and the extra advertis- 
ing you could enclose would undoubtedly increase your sales.” 

Westcott was intensely interested. No printer had ever 
made a suggestion to him before, unless it was to advise him 
that a cheaper grade of paper would answer the purpose. But 
here was a printer not afraid to share constructive ideas of 
printed salesmanship. 

“ Here is a device I think you can use,” continued Mar- 
tin. “It is a combination order blank and coin holder for 
small orders. The order blank can be on one side and the 
hot stuff about your goods on the other. I have found that 
it is advisable to make it easy for the customer to buy. Order 
blanks enclosed in the envelope encourage the customer to 
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order, and by leaving only space to fill in the name and address 
and a place to check the items wanted, orders will increase. 
One of the largest mail order houses in the country achieved 
success by just such methods, and it is always well to follow 
the example of successful businesses.” 

“You’re the man I’ve been looking for,” said Westcott 
with unusual enthusiasm. “I’m tired of the kind of printing 
I’ve been getting. Most of the work is carelessly done and 
the printed matter I’ve sent out hasn’t produced the results 
I expected. Perhaps you can give me the right kind of ser- 
vice. Are your prices right and can you get the work out on 
time? Promptness is important in my business.” 

“Tt’s easy enough to promise, Mr. Westcott,” replied 
Martin, “ but I have every reason to be confident that there 
will be no delays in turning out your work. I have the equip- 
ment to do the work and the best bunch of printers in the city 
on my pay roll. Every one is drawing more than the scale, and 
worth it. My satisfied customers include some of the largest 
business houses in the city, and I’ve never fallen down on a 
rush job for any of them.” 

“ All right, then, let’s get down to business. Here are 
some jobs I want immediately. I shall be glad to have any 
suggestions you may care to make.” 

They went over the samples together, and Martin made 
several suggestions for their improvement. When he had 
finished he said he would send over the prices that afternoon, 
as he never undertook a job without having the price agreed 
upon beforehand. While he would not bid on work against 
other printers, he thought it good business to have an under- 
standing on the price before starting on the work. 

In the afternoon Martin returned with his quotations. 
Westcott was startled when he compared Martin’s prices with 
those he had been paying, but he told Martin to go ahead. 
Martin took out a little loose leaf book, explaining that he 
had gathered there considerable information about prices on 
printing, and that he always used these figures in quoting 
prices. 

“Some day,” said Martin, “ this guessing on prices will be 
done away with. At the rate many printers charge for their 
work they can not afford the time to turn out a creditable 
piece of printing or give the customer the benefit of any of 
their ideas — if they have any. You must realize that service 
costs money, just like paper and ink. Some day printing prices 
will be standardized and the printers who can place brains 
and service at the disposal of their customers will be able to 
get business at even better than standard prices.” 

Two months later Sid Powers was again a visitor in West- 
cott’s office and as usual the conversation turned to printing. 

“You remember that printer, Martin,” said Westcott. 
“Well, he finally favored me with a call and today he is doing 
every bit of my printing. The others haven’t a look in. I can 
feel proud of every letterhead, circular or catalogue I send out. 
His printing gives class to my business, and his advertising 
ideas have boosted my sales. I can pay him more for my print- 
ing and still be money ahéad. Do you happen to know him 
personally? ” 

“T should say I do,” answered Sid. “ He’s done our work 
for years. I knew that eventually you would get tired of those 
cheap printers and you would be ready to do business with 
Martin. He’s the best printer in Chiapolis.” 

“The best printer in Chiapolis! You’re wrong, Sid. He’s 
the only printer as far as I’m concerned.” 





Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but 
the foundation of pleasure. He who is a stranger to it may 
Possess, but can not enjoy, for it is labor only which gives 
relish to pleasure. It is the indispensable condition of possess- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body, and is the appointed vehicle 
of every good to man.—Blair. 
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EDUCATION AND CRAFTSMANSHIP* 
BY HARRY L. GAGE 


HE opportunity to give this talk is the result 
of a challenge of the standards of the print- 
r—| ing industry in general and the U. T. A. in 
heal particular. It is my privilege to follow your 
| officials on this program devoted to U. T. A. 
educational plans and to make unofficial and 
non-partisan comment. This is my challenge 
(and it will be denied by just one group of 
men). Jf the printers of this country had been as alert to the 
need for sound craftsmanship as they have been for the need 
of business principles during the past twenty years, they would 
today be leaders instead of followers. How many men in this 
room do not almost daily have a set of specifications thrust 
upon them? Why must we follow the formulas laid down by 
our customers, following meekly instead of leading proudly? 
What inspiration and what profit are to be had in the filling 
of prescriptions for printing? Ask that one group of men, that 
group who will deny my challenge. They will tell you why the 
printer must not, should not and never could lead, why he 
must follow and why they are perfectly content if he merely 
follows intelligently. Who are these haughty dictators who 
make mere mechanics of us, who make us work on materials 
of their choosing with methods that they indicate? Who, but 
the tribe of advertising men, the whole race of them, agents, 
advertising managers, typographers, and designers galore. 

‘It is a rash thing, these days, to speak harshly of adver- 
tising men. To damn them collectively invites a libel suit. 
But I reserve full rights to be candid about certain types of 
advertising men, meantime hastening to emphasize that our 
servitude today is no sly trick on the part of these advertising 
gentry. When the printer wouldn’t or couldn’t produce crafts- 
manship, the advertising man did the next best thing. He hired 
designers, and illustrators, and type sharks, and he studied 
papers, and inks, and processes — and, over and above all, he 
studied how to fit them into his problem and then how to sell 
them to his client, which was just good business judgment on 
his part. Since he had taken this initiative, the printer was 
merely one more servant. The printer filled the specifications, 
and received day wages for the job. 

This is not a plea for you to hire a copy writer and start a 
service department (poor, done to death word, “ service”’!). 
I want to emphasize not the condition, but the cause, and the 
cause of the lack within the printing industry of those things 
which the advertising man has supplied in order that he might 
sell the printed product and make it more effective. 

During the twenty years that the advertising fraternity 
have been pre-empting the printer’s initiative, the printers 
have been busy with their costs and business methods. Admit- 
ting that today all too many small shops, and perhaps some big 
ones, have neither cost keenness nor craftsmanship, the big 
bulk of our industry has been vitalized in its business methods 
at least during the last two decades. And we have been 9-H’d 
into a state of mind wherein mechanical equipment and me- 
chanical procedure in terms of hour costs and maximum out- 
put have so far dominated our collective viewpoint that we 
even try to sell on that basis. 

A friend of mine in the paper business tells me how print- 
ers come to his office looking for work. They wax eloquent 
about their presses and their typesetting machinery and all 
their mechanical resources. But when the advertising men 
swoop down upon him he hears that his business is doomed to 
early death unless they can double spread it for him, hither 
and yon, at many kopecks per double. When they have out- 
lined their campaign, whatever happens to be left in the budget 





*The substance of an address delivered before the convention of the 
United Typothete of America at Toronto. 
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may be used for direct advertising. Then they tell him how 
to use printing in terms of its possibilities, of its quality, of its 
selling force. “And, Gage,” says he, with profane adornment 
for emphasis, “if the printer had kept pace with these adver- 
tising men in selling and the selling use of craftsmanship, there 
wouldn’t be enough presses, linotypes, or any other machinery 
in the whole country running twenty-four hours a day to meet 
the demand for direct advertising material.” 

Now, let us shy away again from the service department 
proposition, although those of you who do it know how well it 
pays. This is an inquiry into the cause. Why did the advertis- 
ing man begin to write his own prescriptions for printing? 
Why are the ranks of free lance designers and advertising 
typographers continually growing? There was a time when 
the advertising agency existed only to buy and sell space. 
When it was called into consultation on direct advertising 
material it found precious little codperation on the part of the 
printer. Didn’t the printing industry actually drive the adver- 
tising man to dig up his own craftsmanship? It certainly did 
—and all the abuses that have crept in, all the loss of initia- 
tive, the actual degradation of the printer in the little round 
world that has been covered by the Gothic word truth — all 
these have come to us because our industry wouldn’t grow 
apace with the advertising men. We can 9-H mighty prettily 
when we will, but where is our craftsmanship? 

Now, there are many of you who probably do not directly 
feel the controlling hand of the advertising man. Your product 
is not direct advertising or you deal directly with the con- 
sumer. You jog along as comfortably as business conditions 
will permit, manufacturing your printed product in modern, 
well equipped plants, with every detail of your business organ- 
ization carefully considered. But where is your craftsman- 
ship? Are you prepared to meet the condition which a steady 
improvement in public taste brings, an increasing demand for 
design and workmanship in every article in modern use? Are 
you practicing the Graphic Arts, or are you manufacturing 
printing? 

I have deliberately disregarded the glory of old traditions 
and the inspiration which lies in good work well done. This is 
an appeal purely to your selfish motives, sung to the tinkling 
of the coin of the realm. If you fill prescriptions, yours is 
the apothecary’s tithe — the doctor’s fee goes elsewhere. If 
you permit low standards of craftsmanship to prevail in your 
plant and in your industry, you are handing the coming gen- 
eration a decaying lemon. 

As a challenge to the members of the U. T. A., how many 
of you have ever protested the reversed and incorrectly de- 
signed cap “ U ” in the display line on your organization letter- 
head? How many of you feel satisfied with the lithographed 
tin sign that is supposed to mark and dignify 1 Typothete 
shop? These are just two pertinent, or impertinent, questions 
that might open a debate on Typothete standards of crafts- 
manship. But I have been cautioned that youth causes: 
(a) A sudden rushing in where angels tread lightly; (b) Billy 
Sundayism and equal evangelistic fervor; (c) Lack of convic- 
tion on the part of the audience. This advice has come via the 
public prints from one who has for many years guided me 
safely. 

No further indictments of U. T. A. standards, therefore, 
at this time or place, but let us sum up certain points that 
must be obvious to every eye that can peer over the edge of a 
9-H sheet. 

First, the printing industry has lost prestige through lack 
of craftsmanship. 

Second, the printing industry has lost untold dollars through 
lack of craftsmanship and salesmanship. 

Third, accompanying stagnation in craftsmanship has been 
an appalling lack of provision for the perpetuation of our 
craftsmen — the training of apprentices and journeymen. 
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What is the answer to this entire situation? It lies in your 
educational work and in the standards which you will recog. 
nize and support for your organization and for your individual 
plants. You must, therefore, give your Committee on Educa- 
tion the most enthusiastic backing. You have always been 
loyal to them. You must be loyal even “ until it hurts.” 

Your Committee to Improve the Standards of Printing 
seems to have put in rather a passive year. If you would have 
standards of craftsmanship you must act collectively as well 
as individually. 

The program which has been outlined for you will accom- 
plish wonders if it has active support. Your schools can do 
a great work if you enable them to live up to the standards 
of true craftsmanship. Education and Craftsmanship — the 
one impossible without the other — our industry must have 
them both. The United Typothete of America has started a 
great and constructive work. But the organization itself is 
not a great steam turbine propelling our handsome craft. The 
craft is a picturesque old Roman galley. Your organization 
is the rudder sweep and we are all galley slaves, not one of us 
can drop his oar. 

Education and Craftsmanship— ignore them and you 
will see your business stagnate. Work through education to 
re-establish craftsmanship and your reward will come, first 
in dollars, and then in as much more than dollars as your 
inspiration will be able to measure. 


FOR MORE ORNAMENTAL TYPE FACES 


To the Editor: San Drieco, CALIFORNIA. 

The plea of J. D. Gustin, of Hamilton, Illinois, in your 
August issue, for more ornamental type faces for use in com- 
mercial printing, will, I feel sure, find many printers in a 
similar frame of mind, for since the disappearance of all com- 
petition in typefounding in America we, have had to take what 
we could get in type designs, which have become so intensely 
standardized that there is but a small choice left. 

Included in my typographical collection is a copy of Har- 
pel’s Typograph, published in Cincinnati in 1870, and which 
was the “ Printers’ Bible” of those days. It is a marvelous 
exposition of the state of the printing art at that period, with 
its shaded, cameo, skeleton and rustic letters, and its curved 
brass rule, curved type line and bronzed work. The press- 
work is faultless, but of course the text is entirely obsolete 
according to present day standards, and the book is merely an 
interesting curiosity now, with its quaint specimens of alli 
kinds of jobs. 

I also have Bruce’s Specimen Book of 1882, nearly as large 
as Webster’s Dictionary, and containing hundreds of specimens 
of fancy types, including the most wonderful scripts, running 
up to 116 point in size. The Bruce foundry, since its estab- 
lishment in 1813, always ran heavily to fancy types, and by 
the way, the Batavia (N. Y.) Times has some of the Bruce 
ornamental job type series which have been in use in that 
office more than a hundred years! I wonder if any other office 
can equal this record! 

I also have business cards printed in Illinois more than 
seventy years ago on the thin glazed board much in vogue 
then. Some of these cards have half a dozen styles of type, 
and they make a much better showing than many of the pres- 
ent day. 

So I say with Mr. Gustin, let us have some more fancy 
type faces. CLARK ALBERTI. 
INCONSIDERATE 

“Now look here, Johnson, this man is doing double the 
work you do.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling him, sir; but he wont 
stop.”—The Christian Register (Boston). 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


To Remove Dried Ink From Rollers 


A Kansas printer forgot to wash his press rollers and wants 
to know what will remove the ink after it dries over night. 
He does not want to use lye except as a last resort and appeals 
to us for advice. 

Answer.— Secure a pint of crude carbolic acid from a drug 
store and wash the rollers with this liquid. Allow it to remain 
on the rollers and plate to permit it to cut the varnish. It 
should loosen the ink sufficiently to permit it to be washed off 
with gasoline. If the crude carbolic acid is not available 
inquire in a paint store for a varnish remover. This liquid, 
which is very inflammable, should loosen the hardest ink. It 
is sold under the name of Adelite. 


The Use of Zinc in Tympan 


A Michigan pressman writes: ‘“ Recently I saw a platen 
pressman place a thin sheet of zinc under the tympan to bring 
up the type without making the impression show on the reverse 
side of the stock. Is this a custom now with platen pressmen? 


In the late eighties, as I remember, we were taught to build up 
the form with underlays and overlays of different thicknesses 
until the form gave an even impression before putting the final 


‘squeeze’ to it. Is the piece of zinc used for a quick make- 
ready? Does it not cause the type to wear out more quickly? ” 

Answer.—The use of a thin sheet of zinc, brass or celluloid 
under the top sheet enables the pressman to secure a sharp 
print. Usually it is placed under the bottom sheet until the 
form is made ready and finally is placed under the top sheet. 
It does not harm the type, in fact it prevents the forming of a 
matrix due to heavy impression on long runs, thus saving the 
type. In a quick makeready, a thin sheet of rubber is used a 
few sheets down in the tympan. 


Vignette Plate Has a Worn Edge 


A New York platen pressman submits a square finished 
halftone portrait and a vignette plate showing a harsh edge 
and asks for advice regarding improving the appearance of 
both plates. He also asks for titles of books an aspiring press- 
man should read. 

Answer.— If you can-not get a light edge on the vignette 
plate it may be due to a worn condition of the edge. In such 
a case send the plate to the engraver and ask that it be hand 
tooled, which will give a softer effect when made ready. We 
recommend that you read “ Practical Suggestions on Press- 
work” and ‘“ The American Manual of Presswork,” these 
being among the best books dealing directly with the general 
procedures of presswork. However, you should not stop there. 
Read about the manufacture of paper and ink. Learn how 
engravings and electrotypes are made. Keep in touch with all 
the mechanical phases of the printing art. Having acquired 
a thirst for knowledge relative to your trade you naturally will 
strive and will excel as a worker. 

In printing a form with a square finished halftone like the 
specimen you submitted you will secure more satisfactory 


results if you have a good overlay made, and then when the 
form is made ready carry the ink as near normal as possible. 
Do not add any more of the drier than recommended by the 
inkmaker. The use of a heater which turns the thermal rays 
directly on the face of the freshly printed sheet is helpful. 
On short runs of high class work it is not desirable to back 
up at once, as it will invariably cause offset. The gray effect 
in the ink is due to using too much reducer. It thins out the 
ink and it does not cover so well. It would probably have 
been better to double roll the form and carry a trifle less ink. 
Offset is unavoidable if too much thin ink is carried. Ink that 
has been reduced will not be as strong in color as before the 
reducer was added. It is better for you to depend upon a good 
overlay and a suitable ink that will not be reduced too much. 
If you do much halftone work communicate with the various 
firms making mechanical overlays, for it is no longer consid- 
ered practical to use hand cut overlays. 


To Determine Printing Qualities of Plates 


A Pennsylvania manager of an advertising department 
writes: ‘Is there any way to determine the printing quali- 
ties of a halftone cut, or electro from halftone, before it is put 
on the press and made ready? We feel if before putting a cut 
on the press it were possible to know positively how it will 
print we printers could save our customers and ourselves a 
tremendous lot of money and ill feeling. Another point comes 
to my mind — we have often spoken of halftone black. Is the 
term halftone ever applied to blue, brown or other colored 
inks? We know splendid printing results have been obtained 
in halftone printing from colored inks, and if these inks are 
not termed halftone inks how would one determine their 
adaptability to halftone printing? Still another question, is 
the printing quality of enamel book papers affected at all by 
the color of the paper? In other words, should the impressions 
be just as,clear and clean from the same halftone when used 
on a colored paper as on white of the same grade? ” 

Answer.— To know just how a halftone plate or electro 
will print on the stock used for a job you should have the 
engraver submit you a proof on the stock in question printed 
with its regular ink. Usually the engraver furnishes a proof 
on proofing paper pulled on a Washington hand press and inked 
by hand roller with engravers’ black, a high grade of ink. Of 
course you never use such ink, and the plate is not rolled three 
or four times by hand, so you do not receive a proof that is 
taken under regular printing conditions in a pressroom. Hence, 
when a customer views his printing and compares it with the 
engraver’s proof he wonders why the contrast is sometimes 
unfavorable to the product of the pressroom. The various 
pigments used to produce inks of varying colors are ground 
in mediums of different degrees of tackyness. For example, 
a bookbinders’ black is ground in a very heavy varnish, and 
as a consequence the relative quantity of pigment to vehicle 
is greater than in a thin ink, such as a news or common book 
ink. A thin ink is ground in a thin varnish, hence it contains 
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relatively less pigment. A halftone ink is usually used on a 
soft paper, that is, a grade of stock having a surface more 
or less resistant to pull. If you tried to use a bookbinders’ 
black in printing on either an S & S C book or an enamel 
stock you would find it would cause the peeling of the surface 
where the solids or middle tones of the plates were impressed. 
This may suggest to you the reason for the common term used 
to designate halftone black. A job black or a job red could 
be used on halftone plates, provided the surface of the stock is 
sufficiently firm and does not peel. However, as a rule this 
grade of ink, if used for halftones on soft paper, must be 
softened by the use of reducers, or, still better, by the addi- 
tion of a softer ink. The dealer in printed matter will find 
considerable satisfaction reading a book on the manufacture 
of printing ink, as it gives him an insight into the way an ink 
is prepared for use and the need of different bodies or degrees 
of tenacity of the medium in which the pigments are ground. 
Enamel stocks of equal weight and price should print alike, 
regardless of color. Of course, white stock brings out more 
contrast than colored and may show a difference on this 
account. The printing qualities, however, should be alike on 
all colors. . 
To Prevent Column Rules Cutting 

Harold A. Schertzer, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, submits a 
very neatly printed letterhead design consisting of a sunken 
panel in which a conventional line engraving of a Washington 
hand press is printed in gray, with a text letter S in gold 
bronze. The letter accompanying this specimen reads as fol- 
lows: “I have read the first article in your section of the 
November number of THE INLAND PRINTER with considerable 
interest. On account of your failure to state the nature of 
the type form, I am taking it for granted that the form referred 
to consisted of linotype slugs, with which I also had the trouble 
of column rules working up. Although the form I had was 
not a full size newspaper form, I believe the solution of the 
Wisconsin gentleman’s problem will be the same. My remedy 
is as follows: When all lines are justified to their measure, 
or when the form is all made up and locked up and a column 
rule works up, it merely means that there must be inserted 
at the side of the rule a strip of cardboard about one-quarter 
of an inch wide. This strip is pushed down until it touches the 
press bed. In my case the workup was due to linotype slugs 
wider at the top linewise than at the bottom. At a glance this 
method will be seen to be economical in that it does not mar 
any type material. The thickness of the cardboard necessarily 
depends on the condition of the faulty type. A few experi- 
ments will easily determine what thickness of board to use. 
In cases of cuts that are ‘top wide’ this same method will 
prevent spaces working up in adjoining type matter.” 


Newspaper From Australia 


A copy of the Daily News, published in Bundaberg, Queens- 
land, Australia, is received. The copy is a reprint of a memo- 
rial number issued incidental to the dedication of a monument 


to the soldiers of that city who fell in the Great War. The 
paper is well printed, the large halftone plates being especially 
commendable. 


To Lower Fire Risks in Printing Plants 


The following communication is received from the presi- 
dent of a large Canadian printing concern: “ Have you any 
data available regarding the use of carbon tetrachlorid for 
washing forms of type prior to distribution? We know from 
a few experiments that it cleans the type thoroughly, but we 
should like to have answers to the following queries from some 
person with experience: Has it any deleterious effect upon the 
type? Will it clog up the faces? Is any saving in insurance 
premiums effected which would counteract the excess of price 
of this article over, say, benzine? Is it in general use in any 
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large plant, and with what results? In the use of this article 
would the commercial quality be sufficiently effective, or would 
it be necessary to use it chemically pure? ” 

Answer.— Some years before the Great War the writer 
made an investigation regarding the use of carbon tetrachlorid 
for printers’ use. The details were embodied in an article in 
the Pressroom Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. Among 
the points that would interest printers are the following: The 
fluid is a perfect solvent for printing ink. It is not inflam- 
mable. When mixed with gasoline in proportion of forty to 
sixty it renders the gasoline non-inflammable and does not alter 
the value of the gasoline as a cleaning agent. It does not harm 
composition rollers or type. It is not in general use in printing 
plants. From what we have learned it appears that in the 
commercial form the liquid is used principally by dry cleaners, 
and in its pure form in fire extinguishers in buildings and for 
protection of automobiles from fire. In Chicago the high cost 
of the fluid and the necessity of buying it in steel drums con- 
taining one hundred gallons, at 12 cents a pound, makes it a 
difficult matter to substitute it for gasoline in printing offices. 
The underwriters of Chicago place so many restrictions on the 
use of gasoline that very few fires occur in printing shops. 
Where it is used around presses or for cleaning type in com- 
posing rooms, special gasoline cans are used. These have 
safety spouts with strong springs to keep them closed, render- 
ing the use of gasoline fairly safe. Five gallons is about the 
largest quantity allowed on the premises. Usually it is placed 
on a shelf outside a window. 


PAPER MAKING IN HAWAII 


A considerable tonnage of paper is now being manufactured 
in this territory and the prospects are for this industry becom- 
ing one of importance here. At present there is a single mill 
and but one class of raw material, bagasse, which is the cane 
after the sugar has been extracted. Experiments are being 
made with pineapple residue or waste. 

The mill is located at Olaa plantation, on the Island of 
Hawaii, a couple of hundred miles by water from Honolulu. 
While this is one of the large plantations in quantity of sugar 
crop, it is not notable for the amount of cane grown per acre. 
On the Island of Oahu, where is located Honolulu, a vast 
quantity of bagasse is available. Much of it at present is used 
for fuel, being automatically fed into the furnaces and saving 
crude oil. 

An unusual, not to say original, diversion is made of 
Hawaiian paper. None of it goes to print or wrapping, being 
used in agriculture. The large sheets are placed in cane and 
pineapple fields as a mulch, or covering. It holds moisture, 
retaining its body and weighting all weeds to premature and 
certain death. In practice the pineapple is of course above 
ground. The spear of the sugar cane pushes itself through the 
paper and there is no interference whatever with its growth. 

As the season closes the paper becomes part of the soil and 
has some value as fertilizer. It is at first held in place by 
stones. This system or idea application has proved to be of 
marked economic worth. Natural growth is assured and the 
heavy expense and labor of weeding is entirely eliminated. 

Naturally no effort is made to bleach this paper. It is 
quite dark, has a very fair fiber, and is about the thickness of, 
say, sixteen ply card.— Ed Towse, Manager, Mercantile Print- 
ing Co., Ltd., Hawaii. —— 


HE MIGHT HAVE KNOWN IT 
“On my last voyage,” a young sailor remarked, “I saw 
waves forty feet high.” 
“Get out!” cried an old sailor. “I was at sea for fifty 
years, and I never saw them that high.” 
“ Well,” the young sailor retorted, “ things are higher now 
than they used to be.”— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Toledo, Ohio.—The speci- 
mens recently sent us are consistent in quality with 
those we have received in the past from The Caslon 
Press, which means they are inferior to none. 

Jor W. SuHort, Ottawa, Ontario.— Specimens of 
typographic display, for the most part direct adver- 
tising, are of the very best quality. The service of 
a designer and plan man of your caliber should be 
worth a great deal in a consultative way to any 
advertiser. 
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the large halftones required closer and more care- 
ful retouching than they received, but this fault is 
not serious. 

FLANIGAN-PEARSON Company, Champaign, IIli- 
nois.— Quite generally the work is of excellent qual- 
ity, although the choice of colors for printing the 
certificate issued to the Stadium Captain is not as 
good as it might be. The ornament, printed in gold 
over the solid panel in orange, is indistinct and 
appears “ mussy.”? This is all the more regrettable 
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colorful effect is desirable on a label, and on such 
work we acknowledge the propriety of going farther 
in the use of brilliant colors than ordinarily results 
in the most pleasing and agreeable effect. Plainly, 
the original printing, where only the inner rule of 
the border and the ornament are in red, is the more 
agreeable to the eye. Plainly, too, the word 
‘ Brandy,” as printed in black therein, has greater 
strength than it has in the second printing, where 
it was printed in red. It is a fallacy to consider a 
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Figs. 1 and 2 are bottle labels sent by John Cardwell, of Wanganni, New Zealand. Fig. 1 is Mr. Cardwell’s first. proof, which the customer rejected because the 


design did not contain enough color to suit him. 
a compromise. 


J. E. Foster & Son, Portland, Maine.— Rule 
Inklings for October is the handsomest house-organ 
we remember ever having seen printed in only one 
color. It is handsomer than the other issues sent 
only because of the fact that the cover is more 
interesting and more attractive. The same high 
grade Caslon typography is found in all editions. 
Our compliments on such clean cut and beautiful 
display and body composition as characterize your 
publication. 

H. M. Parker, New York city.—Typography on 
the several specimens of advertising for C. Wol 
Company is well arranged and displayed. While 
our choice would be a lighter face of type than 
the New Caslon, we must admit that the tone is 
weakened proportionately by the soft colors used, 
blue violet and brown on the folder ‘“ From Bricks 
to Broadsides,’ and blue violet and yellow on the 
blotter “Moulding the Opinion of the Public,” 
thus resulting in a good appearance. 

KENFIELD-LEACH Company, Chicago, Illinois.— 
Your book, “ Printers for Big Business,” is im- 
pressive and creates a very good opinion of your 
plant. Buyers of “big” printing will certainly 
recognize in the showing made of your equipment 
an organization in control that is capable of the 
largest work. That is, of course, what you have 
set out to influence them to recognize. The simple, 
yet unusual cover design is cleverly lettered. If 
there is a flaw in the work it is in the fact that 


in view of the fact that the design and typography 
are first class. By battering some of the old style 
Caslon characters, and by setting them out of align- 
ment, a very good suggestion is given of the typog- 
raphy of Colonial days. The card should have been 
a trifle larger, we think, particularly as the design 
appears to have been reduced too much. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco, California.— 
Your work continues remarkably fine, an interest- 
ing feature being the clever use of the Outline 
Shaded Caslon. It gives variety, and in excellent 
fashion both from display and artistic standpoints 
in limited use with Caslon Old Style and other plain 
roman type faces. The various advertisements have 
considerable ‘‘ class.’”?’ Among the ordinary run of 
newspaper ads. such display will get the attention 
and make the best impression every time. There 
are few typographers, if any, who use such a variety 
of types so uniformly well as you do, either alone 
or with other types. In fact, your type displays 
all but literally talk after they have made a mighty 
good impression. 

JoHN CARDWELL, Wanganni, New Zealand.— 
Your work shows the results of your painstaking 
and interested efforts, for design and display are 
good throughout. The faults, where they exist, are 
largely in the type used. Improvement could result 
only in the use of more pleasing type faces. The 
two printings of the “‘ Brandy” label for A. T. 
Gatrell bring up interesting points. Certainly a 


Fig. 2 is the way the label was printed, and 
Read the review on this page for particulars. 


Fig. 3 is our suggestion for 


line is strengthened through printing in red, partic- 
ularly when there is so much red in the design as 
in the reprint, where, because of its extent, red be- 
comes the “ ground.’”’ The advantage of red in 
giving display strength is in the contrast it affords 
when few lines, or parts, are printed in that color. 
In tone and strength, hence “ carrying power,” 
black is far stronger than red or any other color. Our 
idea of printing this form — if the customer insisted 
on more red and was not satisfied with the first 
arrangement, which is the better — would be to 
follow the second printing except as to the orna- 
ment, which we would print in black. With this 
ornament in black, as shown in Fig. 3, the word 
“ Brandy ” in red has greater prominence because 
with black below it as well as above better contrast 
is provided. The script in the statement for Dr. 
Pridham does not harmonize with the roman therein. 
The Tudor and Cheltenham Bold Extended, used in 
another form, clash because of their great difference 
in shape and design, and that particular form is also 
crowded. The illustrative ornament on the card for 
the Caledonian Concert does not look well with 
type. There is too much rulework and paneling in 
some of the specimens, notably the covers, ‘‘ Rules 
of the Springvale Golf Club” and ‘‘ Wayzgoose.”’ 
The remaining specimens are O. K. 

V. JacoBsEN, Auckland, New Zealand.— While 
the drawings for the two posters of the music house 
are not altogether of pleasing technique, the general 
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a HAT is beautiful, isn’t it?”— Many times you 
have heard that remark from some individ- 


grandeur, observed a noteworthy architectural 
achievement or complimented the work of some 
great master. ©) It surprised you too no doubt, 
that such a remark,so sincerelyand heartily voiced 
! could come from one who was not a student of 
! fine arts, who was totally unfamiliar with the 


: ual as he gazed upon an unusual bit of Nature's 


principles of building or who was hopelessly in- 


capable of criticizing art or music.) Yet he said, 
“That is beautiful,’ and insisted upon you agree- 
ing with him. () It is a fundamental part of the 
human make-up to appreciate beauty. Everyone 
strives to accomplish it in some form or another, 
everyone respects it, everyone feels it. It is that 
force to which we are all attracted,to the strength 
of which we all yield.) Beauty then, is the first 
outward quality of an advertisement to be con- 
sidered. For its rendition, art is required. In the 
ARKIN Organization there is art. 


In this folder by the Arkin Advertisers Service, Chicago, Illinois, the typographic treatment of 


the essay is in thorough keeping with the subject. 


The original, 6 by 9 inches in size, printed in light 


orange and black on the beautiful Strathmore De Luxe ribbed stock, is one of the handsomest pieces of 
typography we have ever seen, which is saying a good deal. 


design of the posters is impressive. The weakness 
of the lines in giving form and action enforced the 
greater than necessary number of them. Line draw- 
ings should not be burdened with too much line, and 
the intricacies of shading with a pen are difficult 
of accomplishment. The drawings do not bear evi- 
dence of the work of a professional artist. The 
poster for Challen Pianos is especially good in de- 
sign, in fact, it is quite impressive. Even though 
the drawing is faulty in the respect mentioned above 
it is excellent in so far as the conception of the idea 
is concerned, as it is also in draftsmanship. 

Tuer Jackson Press, London, England.— All the 
specimens in the consignment sent us are of good 
quality, while some are indeed excellent. Your let- 
terhead and envelope, featured by a bright red 
“bled” border, are striking, interesting and pleas- 
ing. The package label, too, is of outstanding 
merit, as are also the ieaflet, ‘“‘ With John W. Jack- 
son’s Compliments,’ and the ticket to the concert 
given by pupils of St. Mary’s School, printed in 
light blue on white stock. The stuffer, ‘“‘ Proof,’ 
in light blue and medium brown on India tint stock, 
will carry a quality message wherever it goes. Our 


compliments are extended on your fine work, 
and the hope is coincidently expressed that 
we may see more of it. 

One of the most beautiful examples of 
fine typography we have examined in months 
has been received from the Arkin Adver- 
tisers Service, 422 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. The text is a short essay on 
“‘ Beauty,” which is the title, and it goes 
to show that the sense of appreciation of 
the beautiful is a fundamental part of the 
human makeup. The page is set in the 
new Garamond type, with pleasing and 
appropriate decoration. It is reproduced. 
Certainly it is a creditable thing to incor- 
porate so much real art in so simple a form 
of type dispiay. 

TRIBUNE PRINTING Works, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wisconsin.—The production of a book 
such as ‘‘ The House Builded Upon a Rock ” 
in a small town plant—a “small town 
plant” only in the sense that Wisconsin 
Rapids is not a big city —is an achieve- 
ment. Artwork, typography, presswork and 
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paper are of the very best quality, thoroughly 
in keeping with the best metropolitan standards. 
In fact, of all the booklets and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by Chicago banks which we 
have seen — and we have examined much of it — 
we recall only one piece that matches the qual- 
ity of ‘‘The House Builded Upon a Rock.” The 
production of such a book is not only assurance 
of your capacity to produce large work, but 
large work of the very best quality. The other 
specimens sent are not so extraordinary as_ this 
book, yet they are equally good in relation ty 
their various functions. They are of such natur 
that the fine treatment given this book is not 
essential to results. 

Grorce W. Kinnarp, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Specimens are excellent. The house-organ, Th, 
Mallet, is decidedly attractive. The Bodoni typog- 
raphy is legible and pleasing, especially in view oi 
the large size used and of the ample margins on 
the page. The only thing we do not like about 
the book is the hand lettered title on the first page. 
This is crudely designed, possibly the result of an 
effort to get distinction. Distinction, of course, i: 
gained, but it is obtainable with better designe: 
letters. Outside the point mentioned with refer 
ence to The Mallet, the only fault of consequenc 
in any of the specimens sent us is that the initial 
on the card for Frank Lutty, Master Pressman, is 
too large. The color effect on this card — gray foi 
border and initial block, orange for the ornament 
used as a dash beneath the headings as well as io: 
the letter of the initial block, and black for the typ: 
— is delightful. Possibly the gray is a trifle light, 
the orange, too, for the most agreeable effect, in 
fact, we should prefer a less brilliant effect. 

MippLeToN PrintiInc Company, Waxahatchie, 
Texas.—The pink blotter, featured by an oval mon- 
ogram and a dot border, is very attractive. The 
choice of a rather strong pink for printing the border 
and ornament was very good, especially in view of 
the fact that the stock is a lighter pink. The 
typography in black holds the tone from becoming 
too warm. The blotter, ‘ Pictorial Printing,’ is 
likewise of good quality. While the letterhead for 
the Watson Cotton Seed Company is well displayed 
and arranged, and is given a pleasing touch by the 
blind embossed border, the introduction of the 
single line of Copperplate Gothic in the Caslon 
display has the effect of a blemish. Of course, a 
certain emphasis is given the line by the change of 
face, but it is not more emphatic than a change of 
face within the bounds of harmony would have 
been. The illustrated four page letterhead for the 
Chamber of Commerce is impressive, and the large 
italic used for the main display on the first page 
makes the design emphatic to a great degree. 

E. E. Apams, Brantford, Ontario.— Glad to hear 
from you again, old typo. friend, and to have the 
pleasure of going over and admiring your work, 
which has ever been in quality’s front rank. The 
folder announcing the inauguration of the plan 
department (under your direction) of The Hurley 
Printing Company is a beauty, and it is striking, 
too. The colors are excellent. Why, however, 
reverse the “P” in the monogram trade mark 
device? The type on the inside pages may be a 
trifle large “‘ for looks,’’ but My! how it forces you 
to read it! The Golden Jubilee book for the Brant 
Avenue Methodist Church is also a beautiful piece 
of work, the cover of dark blue stock — with its 
wide decorative border printed in gold and its robust 







Printed in light blue on white stock, the original oi 
this ticket from The Jackson Press, London, England, is 2 


beauty. 


Printed in black it would not be half so attractive, 


which goes to show just how important is the selection oi 


a color 


for printing. We doubt if in any other color than 


the light blue the effect would be so good. 
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typography printed, apparently, in bronze blue — 
makes a rich and striking, yet wholly dignified and 
artistic, appearance. Needless to say, the “‘ inside ”’ 
is of a high standard, too, and equally needless to 
say, the numerous specimens we do not mention are 
also of excellent quality, except, of course, and as 
you doubtiess realize as well as we, the card of 
McKenna, Limited, announcing the association of 
Mr. Marcel LeMat. As set in Bookman capitals, 
closely set and closely line spaced, this card is 
mighty hard to read and is also uninviting to the eye. 

HousTon-Hitt Printrnc Company, Arkansas 
City, Kansas.— Even the laundry list is attractive. 
In contrast with the ordinary specimen of that 
modest and generally shabby form, this laundry list 
is a delight to the eye. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that Houston-Hill booklets, folders, letter- 
heads, etc.— forms done well by many printers who 
let laundry lists and such go through with a lick 
and a promise, and a hope that they’ll get by — are 
excellent. Judicious taste in the selection and use 
of type is supplemented by good color harmony. 
When, in addition, the stocks are of excellent qual- 
ity it goes without saying the work is of the best 
quality. The outstanding specimens in this latest 
collection are the program for the Hypatia Del- 
phian Club, the letterhead for the Kansas Band 
Association and the invoice for The Oklahoma- 
Kansas Wholesale Grocery Company. 

ALBERT SCHILLER, New York city.— Display 
pages in two colors for the Premier and King feature 
syndicates and the International Feature Service, are 
impressive, pleasing and legible all the way through. 
The great similarity between Goudy Bold and 
Cloister Bold in their general effect, although they 
differ considerably in details, is demonstrated by 
the fact that both are intermingled in these pages 
and yet at first glance no suggestion is given of two 
faces being used. Both are admirable bold face 
series, in the opinion of the writer the finest bold 
romans that have yet been brought out. With such 
handsome types in use type display is certain to be 
good if the arrangement is along simple lines and 
if common good judgment is exercised in the selec- 
tion of points for emphasis and in emphasizing those 
points. In other words, such types do not require 
help in the form of ornate borders, etc., to make 
a good impression. However, nothing here stated 
should be taken as being in the least depreciative 
of your part. The common good judgment alluded 
to is, first of all, and unfortunately, quite uncom- 
mon. It is a talent, the result of study, experience 
and effort. You demonstrate your ability by the 


Here is a rich looking booklet cover from the 
plains of Kansas, where the Houston-Hill Company, 
of Arkansas City, is doing a consistently high gra e 
of work. The oval ornament was in orange and the 
remainder of the design in black, light brown Sun- 
burst stock being employed. The ribbon was yellow 
and harmonized very well with the stock. 
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ADELE GARRISON’S NEW PHASE OF 
THE GREAT SERIAL CLASSIC 


“Revelations of a Wife” 


y | HEN we say Adele Garrison’s brilliant serial, 
/ running in this coun- 
! ) try for more than ‘five years, n 

| ett crt nese vere, 
we mean just that. Can you think of any 

hemibninasn ecidabia tae 
looked for day after day as this great heart story of married life? 
And this is why: The problems faced by the ch in 





liantly, tensely and humorously analyzes, making each reader 
feel their basic truth. Thrilling, vibrant, real people live in its 
chapters. Each instalment—six every week—is crowded with 
action. Not only women, but men respond to the truth of its 
incidents, so delicately and helpfully told. 

Entering the sixth year of its serialization—and never so suc- 
cessful, never so sripping : as now—"Revelations of a Wife” has 
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d its circul: 





Adele Garrison’s absorbing novel co dederenmandtie 
man life affecting every home. The drama these characters play 
—their emotions, their joys, their sorrows—Adele Garrison bril- 


“holding powers. This c. lassicof. ial 


‘Inet 
— 








ises to duplicate its success in your territory; past ~<a 
guarantee these benefits for your newspaper. 














If you have not enjoyed the great circulation benefits of this 
serial classic, now is your chance to start the new phase which 


begins September 29. 

















WRITE OR WIRE FOR TERMS 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC., NEW YORK 


Albert Schiller, of, New York city, 


handsome and impressive. 


sent us several of these page daitiins all of which are etal 
The Goudy and Cloister bold face types are so attractive that the common- 


place effect which results from the use of the average and ordinary bold letter is not apparent with these 


handsome faces in use. 
work they are employed on. 


fact that you recognize, appreciate and know the 
beauty and force that exist right in a good type 
face and that you realize greatest beauty exists in 
simplicity of form. A characteristic page of this 
series is reproduced. 

BRADLEY Print Suop, Montclair, New Jersey.—- 
First of all let us state that much of the responsi- 
bility for the displeasing appearance of your work 
lies in your inferior and inadequate type equipment. 
Practically all the specimens are set in Copperplate 
Gothic, capitals throughout. While on certain 
classes of work, notably professional cards and sta- 
tionery, where there is little copy, this face of type 
is acceptable for the reason that an appearance 
approximating that of engraved work can be secured, 
its usefulness is limited, therefore its use should be 
limited. The fact, too, that Copperplate Gothic is 
not an attractive face should cause its use to be 
restricted to the limited field mentioned. Announce- 
ment cards like that for the introductory talks at 
St. Luke’s church should be set in roman lower 
case, except, of course, where the character of a 
word requires capitalization, for the sake of legi- 
bility. In Copperplate Gothic — all caps, of course 
—such a mass of matter is uninviting to the eye 
and is difficult to read. While it is a fact that this 
series is extended and requires spacing in conform- 
ity, and wider than usual word spacing is desirable, 
there is no excuse for such extraordinary wide spac- 
ing between words as we find on the printed circu- 
lar letter for the Montclair Rifle Club. What good 


On the contrary, their beauty adds materially to the attractiveness of whatever 
The Goudy Open makes a display line emphatic without overblackness. 


type can do may be impressed by the fact that most 
of the forms you have sent us would be reasonably 
pleasing as arranged if an attractive letter like Cas- 
lon Old Style had been used instead of this sans 
serif style. There is also considerable room for 
improvement in the presswork. 

The Odebolt Chronicle, Odebolt, Iowa.— The 
work you have sent us in such wide variety indi- 
cates consistent maintenance of high quality. Pos- 
sibly the most attractive specimen in the lot is 
your own letterhead, which shows what can be done 
toward attractiveness in the simplest of forms when 
the type face, the ink and the paper are applied 
and selected intelligently. The simple type design 
of three lines, without ornament of any kind, looks 
decidedly pretty when printed in the deep brown 
ink on the light yellow stock. Of course the type 
faces — Outline Caslon upper and lower case for 
the name of the paper and the address line, with 
small Caslon Old Style caps for the name of the 
editor and owner — have a lot to do with the pleas- 
ing appearance of the form, for if it were set in a 
displeasing type face the beauty of the effect of ink 
and paper would be largely overcome. 

W. T. Wirxins, Hamilton, Ontario.— The letter- 
head for Hughes & Wilkins would be better, we 
think, if the main type group were lowered about 
eighteen points and if the monogram device, printed 
in tint beneath the type impression, were centered 
in the group instead of being set high and extend- 
ing out of the design. Of course we do not like the 
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combination of extended Copperplate Gothic with 
Engravers Old English, as those two styles have 
nothing whatever in common as to design. How- 
ever, the excellence of the general design would 
offset this weakness to an extent. Why, however, 
ought there be anything to overcome with good 
qualities? Designs limited as to copy, like a letter- 
head, can be set throughout in one style of type, 
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the long way so that it would harmonize with the 
card to better advantage, or that, in view of its 
shape, you did not make the card of a shape to 
overcome this ill effect. Of course, we do not like 
the extremely extended block letter used for the 
main display or the fact that the remainder of the 
type, while of the same character, is of condensed 
shape. Of the several printings in different color 
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ity in every respect. Particularly interesting is the 
booklet, ‘‘ Follow the Lead of Leading Banks,” 
which contains reprints of numerous interesting and 
effective advertisements prepared by Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Incorporated, for many of America’s lead- 
ing financial institutions. Another handsome book 
is the one entitled ‘“‘ Concerning the Service of the 
Rutherford Trust Company,” which embodies the 
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Letterhead by Henry Nidermaier, of Cleveland, Ohio, who, with The Associated Artists Company of that city, is turning out a mighty fine grade cf 


with which difference in size will supply all the 
variations of emphasis required. The consistent 
use of the silhouette illustrations on all the office 
forms is a good idea. It gives each and all of the 
forms a close relationship in appearance, by reason 
of which the advertising value is in the long run 
increased through repetition. 

Henry NIpDERMAIER, Cleveland, Ohio.— Excel- 
lent! Every specimen is a gem. The cover, 
“Investment Service,” in orange and gray on deep 
green stock that has a laid effect, is a delight to 
the eye. The stationery forms for The Associated 
Artists Company set in light Goudy are artistic and 
interesting. No better work is possible, especially 
when the beautiful typography is supplemented by 
such high grade presswork. The specimens men- 
tioned are reproduced on this page. 

Cuares M. ScHwinn, Burlington, Iowa.— Your 
work is very good indeed, particularly in so far as 
display and arrangement are concerned. There are 
type faces that we like better than Artcraft, 
although it is a very good face for general display 
work where a medium tone is desirable. Of the 
two arrangements of the letterhead for the Acres- 
Blackmar Company, different only in the position 
of the monogram panel, we like the one in which 
that panel is in the center of the type group, first, 
because it breaks up the solidity of the type and, 
second, because it materially reduces the space on 
the sheet taken up by the heading. Printing in 
full tone and tint of blue is pleasing; that is one 
of our favorite combinations. Striking design and 
strong display are characteristic of the other forms, 
all of which are of excellent quality except the 
small proof envelope printed in green and red. The 
fault with this form is the use of two series of type 
that do not work well together for the reason that 
they are different in shape and design. Presswork 
is equal in quality to the typography. 

TripuNE Printinc Works, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin.— The folder, ‘‘ The Price Bugaboo,’’ is 
an attractive piece of printing and is, besides, 
very good publicity. In it the assurance of a fair 
and honest price is made by reference to the oper- 
ation in the plant of the Standard Cost Finding 
System. Likewise the lowest price consistent with 
quality is said therein to be assured by ‘“ modern 
equipment, expert workmen and a comparatively 
low overhead.”” The impression one will gain is a 
good one, the copy being a reasonable and busi- 
nesslike statement that will appeal to business men. 
The blotter entitled ‘‘ Hank,’”’ the operator of the 
cutting machine in the Tribune plant, is also a 
good one from both printing and advertising stand- 
points. The point is, of course, that Hank, being 
a good and careful cutting machine operator, in- 
sures that the Tribune product will be nicely and 
evenly trimmed and will have square margins, and 
it is a good one. This method of personalizing the 
different operations in the printing plant, is, we 
think, a good one, as it puts over the central idea 
in a refreshing way by the human interest appeal. 

SCHNEIDER Printinc Company, San Antonio, 
Texas.— In a general way the business card fea- 
turing the oval monogram is pleasing. It is un- 
fortunate that the oval monogram is not turned 


typographic work. 


combinations we like best the one in which the 
rules and oval panel are printed in the light blue, 
but in which the telephone number in large figures 
is printed in the dark blue. The light color of blue 
is too weak for these figures, hence the printing in 
that manner is not so good as the other. The 
orange, while striking, is too prominent, hence we 
prefer the one in which the decorative features are 
in terra cotta. This latter treatment is probably 
as good as the one of the writer’s choice, mentioned 
first, and is better where blue is used for the type 
than where green is used for the type matter. 
THOMSEN-Ettts Press, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Printing specimens sent us are of the highest qual- 
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NNOUNCES the opening of 

studios at 513 The Standard 
Parts Building, formerly 
occupied by The Charles G. 
Mitchell Company. 


It is the purpose of this, co- 

operative organization to 

bring about a closer relation- 

ship between advertising 

artist and client, and to build, 

on the sure foundation of 
A, Ai, - . 





that will hold a proud position 
in the field of advertising. 


Only men of proved ability 
make up the personnel of 
this company. 


The officers and directors are 
as follows : 





Harry W. Lytle, Managing Director - Pres. 
James G. West, Artist V. Pres. 
Charles G. Mitchell, Artist V. Pres. 
Marcel Olis, Artise V. Pres. 
Bruce Moore, Arist - - + Sec. 
Charles F. Leach, Jr., Sales - Treas. 
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Hand Lettering 


Folder page to be used as a stuffer, by Mr. Nidermaier 


good qualities of beauty, dignity and refinement, 
essentials indeed in the publicity of a bank. ‘‘ The 
Ideally Furnished Home ’’ appeals to us because of 
the combination of good taste and display effective- 
ness in the advertisements, while the folder, the 
title of which is a blind embossed design containing 
your firm name and address inside a floral panel, 
and which contains a sentiment taken from an ad- 
vertisement in the Literary Digest giving sound ad- 
vice to workers, is beautiful. A good design, blind 
embossed on antique white stock, is about the most 
attractive thing in the printing line, according to 
the idea of the writer. This one of yours is espe- 
cially good because the design is so attractive and 
the embossing so well done. 

Barton, DurstineE & Ossorn, New York city. 
— Your booklet for Francis H. Leggett & Co., a 
prospectus of the Premier Salad Dressing campaign 
in national magazines, and designed to assist sales- 
men in selling that article, is an attractive and 
impressive piece of advertising. Design and typog- 
raphy are of the highest order of excellence through- 
out and the national magazine advertisements, 
therein reproduced, will stand comparison with the 
best that go into the high class magazines used in 
the campaign. In them illustration, ornament and 
typography are combined in a way that compels 
attention and invites a reading. Another notable 
specimen in the collection is ‘‘ Better Copy and 
More of It,” a booklet containing as text a talk 
made by Mr. Durstine at the recent Atlanta con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Specimens not here mentioned are the 
equal in quality of those that are reviewed and bear 
impress of the fact that Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
is an advertising firm which has proper regard for 
the value of good design and printing, a department 
in the organization which is under the direction of 
W. Arthur Cole, for a number of years one of 
America’s leading typographers. 

Tue Patriot Printery, Clay Center, Nebraska. 
— On the whole the samples you have sent us are 
satisfactory, although in no respect anything above 
the average run of ordinary commercial work. 
Your red inks are too dull and are of a purple hue, 
whereas to be used wel! with black and blue as 
generally employed by you the red should have an 
orange cast. A bright red orange by reflecting its 
complement, blue, in the black gives the black a 
gloss that is pleasing, likewise it adds to the beauty 
of the blue by intensifying it. A lake red does 
not have those qualities. The title of the folder 
for George Briggs & Son contains too much red, 
especially in view of the fact that the blue used 
for the smaller type is all but a tint. In employ- 
ing colors in typework — especially bright and 
strong colors such as red, yellow, etc.— remember 
this: ‘A little color adds a luster, but too much 
color is offensive to the eye.”’ The Patriot letter- 
heads are interesting and unusual in design. The 
faulty red, however, detracts from the appearance 
of both of them, and we do not like the handling of 
the word ‘“‘ The” in the one set in Pencraft. The 
monogram ornament should have been placed some- 
what lower and the article ‘“‘ The’ set straight across 
instead of in a circle around the top of the oval 
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panel. The package label is subject to improve- 
ment, especially in the lower panels where the mat- 
ter is set closely in italic capitals and is therefore 
confusing. Here the red used is not so bad, for 
the reason that the other color is green, with which 
a red of a purplish hue is satisfactory. 

W. E. Hectr, Byron & Learned Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.— All the specimens you have 
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of strong display effectiveness with beauty. It is 
also a rare combination of the two qualities which 
good typographic display must possess, attractive 
force and interpretative power. Possibly, although 
we are not quite sure in our own minds, the initial 
is slightly too large, that is, it would supply suffi- 
cient ornament and act just as efficiently in taking 
the eye to the beginning of the text if it were 
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ment of the addition of Mr. Hoyle to the Stuart 
staff of experts is pleasing, as any form in which 
the delightful Forum caps are used is bound to be, 
there is quite too much matter for a consistent 
capital letter treatment. We mean that while the 
appearance as a composition is pleasing, the mat- 
ter is hard to read and looks harder to read than 
in reality it is. 
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Cover and initial page of text from 


sent us are of fine quality, many of them are quite 
characterful, too. Particularly interesting are the 
booklets, ‘‘ The Story of the Linography, a Business 
Romance,” and the ‘“‘ McDermott-Wilser Company.” 
While of widely different character, one being 
refined and dainty and the other robust and deco- 
rative, they are of uniform excellence. The 
booklet, ‘An Announcement,” for John W. Thomas 
& Co., is also of excellent quality. Although the 
plain typographic cover of this booklet is in strong 
competition when compared with the drawn covers 
of the others mentioned, it holds its own quite well. 
Good design, attractive type faces and a most 
pleasing color combination, brown on buff cover 
stock, are the qualities that give it outstanding 
merit. 

One of the handsomest and at the same time 
most interesting books we have examined for some 
time comes this month from that truly great print- 
ers’ organization, Rogers & Co., Chicago. The title 
is ‘‘ The New Era in Business,” and, as you would 
guess, the book discusses the present condition of 
business. The writer manifestly has as keen a 
grasp of his subject as the craftsmen of Rogers & 
Co. have of their respective duties in connection 
with the production of the finest quality of print- 
ing. Rogers & Co. are in a small group entitled to 
be called the best printers in America, therefore in 
the world. Presswork is perfect, stocks and colors 
are faultlessly used, and the robust Goudy Bold 
used for the body forces its attention on you and 
delights you with the apparent ease of reading. 
The richness and beauty of the book are all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that good but 
not expensive paper is used for cover and text. 

Grorce W. Kinnarp, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Typography is excellent. Display, while in good 
taste, is forceful, and the body matter in all the 
specimens is inviting and easy to read. The circu- 
lar for Barker, Duff and Morris, the body of which 
is in that remarkably fine face, Kennerley, and the 
display in Goudy Bold, is an unusual combination 





WE ARE IN A NEW ERA OF BUSINESS 
PRECEDENTS ARE LOSING THEIR VALUE 
UNFAMILIAR FORCES CONFRONT US 


USINESS, we say is bad, and yet, are we mak- 

ing any special effort to understand why 

it is bad, and from an understanding arrive at 

new conclusions which will open channels for 
coping with conditions? 


Certainly, the man who comes down to his desk 
every morning hoping that he will find a “break 
for the better” without expending any effort— 
without real work— will continue to say: “Busi- 
ness is bad.” 


This is not a time for waiting, for inaction or 
fear. They are the most menacing factors con- 
fronting us, as individuals. The sooner we realize 
that we are living in a time different from any 
that is within our experience, and get down to 
action with readjusted understanding, with 
courage, with vision and with work—good, hard, 
sleeves-rolled-up, clock-forgetting work—the 





sooner will we find ourselves, and begin to secure 
our actual share of p i 
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smaller and the decorative effect would not have 
been weakened thereby. The letterhead for the 
General Underwriters, Inc., is dignified and pleas- 
ing in appearance as well. While the announce- 








Attractive, though plain, typographic cover by 
W. E. Hegle, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The print- 
ing was in brown on buff colored stock. 





a handsome booklet by Rogers & Co., Chicago. 


Eart Rose, Lexington, North Carolina.— Speci- 
mens are of average quality, in fact as good as is 
necessary, considering their character and the pur- 
poses for which they were produced. The ‘‘ Open- 
ing Sale” circular for Craver Brothers is effectively 
displayed and well balanced, wholly interesting 
and effective in appearance. The ruled specimens 
are characterized by good joints and nice alignment. 
Far too many printers, realizing little opportunity 
exists for the attainment of pleasing effects in work 
of this nature, let it go with a lick and a promise, 
so it is refreshing to find one who puts the best that 
he has in even this class of work. Most of the 
letterhead specimens are good, but the one for the 
chiropractor, Dr. McCullough, is not at all profes- 
sional in treatment and it is, furthermore, displeas- 
ing and inharmonious. The three type faces do not 
have anything in common as to design, and the 
style used for the two main lines is, in addition, 
of different shape, which aggravates the lack of 
harmony in style. Ornament features the card 
for the Foster Pottery Company entitled “ If thou 
faint in the day of adversity thy strength is small.” 
Since the ornament is incongruous and displeasing, 
and since it detracts so materially from the promi- 
nence of the type, it is unfortunate that it was 
used. A spot of ornament like a spot of color will 
enhance the appearance of most printing, but the 
effect is the same in both cases when it is overused. 
The same fault is apparent in the cover or title 
design for the senior class exercises of the local 
high school. The type is reduced to the faintest 
whisper by the predominance of the ornament. 

Epwarp C. STERRY, Jamestown, New York.— 
Our compliments on the booklet, ‘‘ The Cow and 
the Thistle,” a printing concern’s wholly unusual 
and informal announcement of the institution of 
a complete publicity service. The format and de- 
sign are as interesting as the idea and the copy, 
which is built around the idea that there is an 
analogy between the combination of printing, en- 
graving and advertising service and a phenomenon. 
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The pertinence of the title comes =; 
from the fact that some school- _! 
marm gave as an illustration of ! 
a phenomenon a cow sitting on a 
thistle singing like a lark. 
While the comparison between 
such a complete service and a 1 
phenomenon is perhaps far 
fetched — it may not be, as far \ 
as Jamestown is concerned at | 
that — the novelty of the idea ' 
has a strong appeal and should 
encourage reading the remainder 
of the book. A striking com- 
parison is made on the first 
opening spread of a specimen 
of Journal printing done in 
1881 with a 1921 model, the 
point being drawn that the lat- 
ter, devoid of flub dubs and 
intricate rule arrangements, is 
beautiful where the former is 
ugly, yet the 1921 specimen 
required but a fraction of the 
time in production. With pres- 
ent labor costs, as well as the 
cost of materials that go into 
printing, a small booklet would 
cost a fortune if produced after 
the manner of the “ good old 
days.’’ The large inside spread 
is devoted to text announcing 
the institution of the complete 
service plan in the Journal Press 
under the title ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Your Money.” The 
type matter is set in legible and 
pleasing Cloister Old Style, with Cloister Bold for the 
signature and Cloister Bold italic for the main dis- 
play. It is both pleasing and readable. This large 
spread is illustrated by four of Mr. Sterry’s layouts, 
together with the printed pages above titles which 
ought to sell the service. Other forms are of equal 
attractiveness and advertising value. 

BERNARD OciLtvieE, New York city.—The 
portfolio, ‘“‘ Ogilvie Furniture Features,’ compris- 
ing a showing of your high grade furniture illus- 
tration, is beautiful and impressive. The artwork 
is above reproach, and the format of the portfolio, 
which is excellent, has been carried out in the 
printing in a wholly satisfactory manner by the 
Grolier Craft Press. The suggestive layouts in 
miniature accompanying the showing of some of 
the furniture illustrations should prove a great help 
to the advertisers who use them. 

Georce O. McCartny, Hartington, Nebraska.— 
You have certainly put over a strike with the mimic 
hog sale catalogue. For the benefit of our readers 
we are going to describe this book somewhat at 
length. The cover, which would do credit to a 
bank’s general information book, is printed in gold 
ink from Caslon type on black cover stock. The 
type matter reads as follows: ‘Our Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Offering. Here Big Type and Little 
Type Can Serve You Well.”” Immediately below 
the first two lines —‘ Our Twenty-fourth” and 
“Annual Offering ’’— there is a cut out panel, sur- 
rounded by a decorative design in gold, through 
which an illustration of a large sow, printed on the 
first text page, appears. McCarthy “ fooled” the 
writer ‘sure and proper,” for the first thought 
that came into our mind was ‘“‘ Well, the idea, 
treating a hog sale catalogue like a piece of bank 
advertising! ’’ Even on the first text page, or title, 
the ‘impression ”’ is still of a hog sale, for the 
copy and the illustration carry out the idea per- 
fectly. Here is the title page copy: “The Blue Rib- 
bon Line. Our Twenty-fourth Annual Offering Big 
Type and Little Type Pure Bred Products. Com- 
mencing August 23, 1921, and continuing through- 
out the year. Sale Will Be Held in Our Mam- 
moth Pavilion, 210 South Broadway, Hartington, 
Nebraska. J. P. O’Furey, Owner.’”’ Nothing about 
that which is inconsistent with the usual hog sale 
catalogue title page — nothing, furthermore, that 
can not be applied to printing service. Mr. O’Furey, 
for the information of our readers, is the employer 
of Mr. McCarthy — a good combination, don’t you 
think? Then, on the next page, the secret is let 
out, for on it Mr. O’Furey addresses the breeders 
of pure bred live stock, soliciting their printing 
business. The text pages are treated in the con- 
ventional way in which pedigreed stock is de- 
scribed in the usual catalogue. Instead of the 


name of the animal, for example, the heading will 
be “No. 1— Catalogue.” Throughout the book 
items of printing are thus given consideration and 
where the sire and dam are usually named in the 





New York city who specializes in furniture drawings. 
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C.BERNARD OGILVIE @ureau of Artists 
14440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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emis, yet dignified and artistic, package label of C. Bernard Ogilvie, an artist of 


and a rather light brown on India tint stock. 


pedigree, the sources of the item, ‘“ Catalogue,” 
“ Letterhead,” or whatever it is, are given thus: 
“Superior Printing” by ‘Cottrell Press” and 
“ Hand Set,” “Any Size” by “ Big Size” and 
“By Thousands.” Certainly it is a clever stunt 
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Please read this proof 


carefully and return it 
at once marked“OK” 


or “OK as corrected” 


Always sign your name as well 
so that we may know the proof 
has been approved by the proper 
person. The original copy should 
also be returned to us. 





It is a standard condition and recognized custom 
of the printing trade that author's alterations 
on and after first proof, including alterations in 
style, will be charged extra, ad calorem. No 
responsibility will be accepted for errors in 
proof passed by customer. Work produced 
man experimental way at customer's request 
will be considered an order, and charged for. 





From Le 
The Jackson Press 
Printers, Binders, Designers, etc. 


60 West Ham Lane 
Stratford, E.15 





Interesting display is the feature of this stuffer 
from The Jackson Press, London, England. Print- 
ing was in brown and light blue on light yellow 
stock, a pleasing and effective combination. 


Original was in black 
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; by which to go after the print- 
' ing of live stock breeders, which 
\ in an agricultural country is no 
; mean consequence. 

: LACLEDE MANUFACTURING 
! Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
' --On the whole the catalogue 
| of Laclede products is very good, 
; presswork being excellent. The 
size of the body type is large and 
' legible, and the face, Laclede 
| Old Style, is an excellent one. 
: The faults are in design and in 
the use of white space. The 
lines of the first text page, not 
\ the title, are placed too low, 
4 violating both proportion, in the 
: equality of white space above 
! and below, and balance, because 
\ the group in the exact center of 
the page appears below the 
center. This effect is due to an 
optical illusion which causes the 
upper mass of white space in 
such cases to appear the larger. 
The same point applies to the 
position of the cut on the fol- 
lowing page. The appearance 
of the title page would be bet- 
ter if the second group were 
moved closer to the upper 
group — the two, in fact to be 
combined into one — in the in- 
terest of simplicity. The mat- 
ter set in capitals in this sec- 
ondary group, we think, should 
have been set in one size smaller, 
as the way it is, the effect is rather displeasing 
and suggests difficult reading. In addition, these 
larger capitals take away somewhat from the 
emphasis of the two lines immediately above, the 
names of the products. If, with the second group 
made a part of the first group as suggested, the 
rules below it, printed in red, were eliminated, and 
an ornament, a trade mark or a cut of the saw 
trimmer shown on the opposite page were placed 
slightly above the center of the space from top 
group to lower group, a marked improvement would 
result. Unfortunately, the matter on different pages 
does not balance, as, for example, page 8, on which 
there is considerable matter, and the facing page, 9, 
on which there is little. Page 9 and others like it 
would have been made better by a more skilful use 
of white space. The type matter should have been 
set in narrower measure so that more of the space 
vertically would have been taken up, resulting in a 
niore uniform distribution of white space. On page 
10 the matter should also have been set in narrower 
measure, as the lines are a trifle too long. 

H. A. Wacner, Galveston, Texas.— Covers for 
the Star Bulletin and The Anico are interesting 
looking and attractive, therefore strong from the 
attention standpoint. Improvement could be made 
in design and typography. The type for the mast- 
head, or main title, of the Star Bulletin, an outline 
condensed block lettter, is, of course, crude in 
design. The matter in the upper panel is too 
crowded. A pica added to the depth of this panel 
would permit spacing the lines farther apart, thus 
overcoming the disagreeable effect of congestion, 
besides making the lines easier to read. The dis- 
tribution of white space on the cover for the Septem- 
ber 17 issue is displeasing on account of the fact 
that the paneled heading is at the left while the 
body matter is at the right. Out of center, unsym- 
metrical arrangements may have considerable punch 
in a free and open composition, but this page is 
not of that character. The use of italic capitals 
for setting the quotation from Ruskin, which con- 
stitutes the physical heading in the lower panel, i 
unfortunate, as italic capitals are displeasing in 
mass, difficult— or at least uncomfortable — to 
read. The pronounced slope of the italic capitals 
appears displeasing in a panel. Italic lower case, as 
used for the body, is not as pleasing or as easy to 
read as roman lower case. Naturally some of the 
points mentioned above also apply to the cover of 
the October 29 issue. The head is too far to the 
left; to appear to be in the center this heading 
should be placed slightly to the right of center on 
account of the shortness of the middle line. The 
group as a whole must be considered and balanced 
above the text matter. This head was indeed a 
problem, as the long first and third lines are prac- 
tically the same length and so much longer than 
the second line, yet we believe the appearance 
would be better if all the lines were centered in- 
stead of being set flush to the right side. 
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Better than men and women, friend, 
That are dust, though dear in our joy and 
pain, 

Gre the books their cunning bands have penned, 
For they depart, but the books remain; 
Through these they speak to us what was best 
In the loving heart and the noble mind; 

All their ropal souls possessed 
Belongs forever to all mankind! 
When others fail him the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 
— Richard Henry Stoddard. 


* * * * 


A Just Punishment 


N July of this year the managing 

director of a printing and publishing 
company in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
was fined $75 for having his workrooms, 
yard and water closets in an insanitary 
condition. The defendant admitted pre- 
vious convictions. We have seen print- 
ing offices in the United States the own- 
ers of which deserve similar correction 
as well as unpleasant and unprofitable 
notoriety. oe 


The Milk That Is Not in the 
Cocoanut 


THE TROUBLE IN BUSINESS IS NOT THE 
LACK OF MEN WITH ABILITY, BUT THE 
TERRIBLE LACK OF ABILITY OF MEN TO 
USE THEIR ABILITY.— James W. Elliott. 


ERE is a truth which requires to 

be published far and near, and day 
by day. In whatever sphere a man works 
there are opportunities for him to rise. 
All that is needed is the will to study and 
excel. A man with a healthy resolution 
will outrun a man whose education and 
brain power are superior, if the latter 
lacks the will to advance steadily from 
one rung of the ladder of success to the 
next. Our B. Franklin, for example, was 
not a brilliant man as compared, let us 
say, with James Otis, the orator of the 
Revolution, or with Patrick Henry or 
Thomas Paine, but he had the will to 
use all his talents to improve the con- 
ditions of life, first for his townsmen, 
then for his country, and finally for the 
world. If Franklin could uplift a world, 
most of us could uplift a small town or 
one’s own industry or art. If such a 
spirit — exceedingly rare among men — 
were general among us, this old world 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


would respond with a hurrah. Consider 
the ability possessed by the business men 
of America, employers and executive em- 
ployees, and think how little influence 
they exert on public affairs. Most of us 
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A page of the New Testament, printed in Greek 
in Paris in 1568 by Robert Estienne II., son of the 
great Robert Estienne. The punches and matrices 
from which these Greek types were cast were made 
by Claude Garamond, the first professional type- 
founder. The series has three sizes, and these are 
still in existence, in the National Printing House in 
Paris. Note the beauty of the initial and headpiece. 
It is not known who designed these, but they are 
very beautiful. The founder of the Estienne dynasty 
of printers commenced to print in 1496. This page 
is the work of his grandson. We have never seen an 
Estienne book that needed an apologist. Another 
page is shown on the next page. The subject of the 
above page is the beginning of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Matthew. 


confine our influence to mere votes, 
which have no more power than the 
votes of the most ignorant. The fright- 
ful prospect confronts us of losing all 
that we thought to gain by the tremen- 
dous sacrifices of the Great War. If 
there was a righteous motive, beyond 
self defense, in that war it was that it 
would be the last — that mankind would 


be free from brutalities which shame the 
brutes; yet, while a weak effort is being 
made to inaugurate means to make wars 
unnecessary, the immense collective 
ability of the business men of the world 
is inoperative as an influence in favor 
of that which each business man ardently 
desires, unless he is a fool. If the direct- 
ing minds of the American industries of 
all kinds were to speak out in the meas- 
ure of their abilities, no timorous states- 
man would dare refuse their mandate, 
and in this crisis what America will de- 
mand and resolve ardently to support 
the other nations would joyfully concede. 
Public spirit among us is anemic, because 
of “the terrible lack of ability of men 
to use their ability.” 


a ee 


Steel Pens 


Our present steel pens were invented 
in 1820 by Joseph Gillot, of Birming- 
ham. It now appears that metal pens 
were used before the Christian era, as 
one has been found in Asia Minor in a 
tomb erected in the third century B. C. 
It is cut and slit in the manner of the 
pens now in use. 

* kK * x 

Writing 
RINTING is labor saving writing. 
Sardanapalus V. (B. C. 668-624), 
king of Assyria, caused an inscription 
to be made, relating that the Assyrian 
cuneiform characters, used so exten- 
sively on clay tablets and monumental 
inscriptions, were secured through a rev- 
elation of the god Nebo to the ancestors 
of Sardanapalus. Part of every king’s 
job is to take all the credit for every- 
thing that is discovered or done in the 
reigns of himself and his ancestors. In 
the earliest notices of the discovery of 
America, the credit is given to King Fer- 
dinand and Queen Isabella, while Co- 
lumbus is mentioned as among those 

present! 

A Chinese tradition ascribes the inven- 
tion of writing to a dragon faced, four 
eyed sage, who saw in the stars of heaven 
and the footprints of birds the models 
on which he formed written characters. 
When these were first introduced Heaven 
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caused showers of grain to descend, the 
disembodied spirits wept for joy, but the 
dragons withdrew themselves from sight. 

In India the credit for inventing writ- 
ing is awarded to the great god Brahma, 
who brought it to men from the city of 
the gods. 

In Ireland, Ogmios, the Irish Hercules, 
was accepted as the inventor of writing. 

In Northern Europe the ancient tra- 
dition credited Odin, mightiest of Scan- 
dinavian gods, with the invention of 
writing. In the Runic saga (A. D. 2) 
it is written: 

Thought-runes [writings] shall thou deal with 

If thou wilt be of all men 

Fairest-souled, wight [valiant] and wise. 

In all these traditions the dominant 
thought is that writing is of divine ori- 
gin. Truly the invention of writing is 
the most important made by man. Its 
results are divine or otherwise, as men 
may choose. 

Printing is labor saving writing. Print- 
ing is the most important invention of 
modern times, making possible all other 


inventions. 
* * * * 


Derivations 


Cipher: From Arabian word “ sifr ” 
(empty), or nought. 

Book: From Anglo-Saxon word “béc” 
(beech). Beech bark was once used for 
a writing surface in Europe before paper 
was introduced. 

Library: From Latin word “ liber ” 
(book), the inner bark of a tree used by 
the Romans for writing upon before 
paper was introduced. 

Paper: From Greek word “ papy- 
rus,” name of an Egyptian plant, prob- 
ably the earliest of all writing surfaces. 

Bible: From Greek word “ biblos ” 
(book), also used to describe the Egyp- 
tian plant, papyrus, upon which books 
were made in classic times. 

Parchment: From the name of the 
city in which it was invented, Pergamus, 
in Asia Minor. 

Volume: From Latin word “ volu- 
men” (a roll). When books were writ- 
ten on papyrus they were written on long 
rolls or volumines. 

Quill: Old English “quylle” (a 
reed). Certain reeds were used for writ- 
ing with before the use of goose quills. 


“ 


* * * * 


Efficiency 


H, woodman, spare that tree?” he 
cried, 

And wrote a ream of verse beside, 

And published it in books, and made 

De luxe editions for the trade. 

Though paper then was scarce, they say 

He did it in a business way. 

To make the books to print his plea 

He had the woodman fell the tree. 

—Stanton A. Coblentz. 
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Educate the Buyers of Printing 


Printing is so simple! The object which it pro- 
poses to itself is apparently so obvious that every 
one secretly believes himself competent to express 
himself perfectly through this medium. George 
Moore once called acting the lowest of the arts. 
Printing might be called just as recklessly the easiest 
to learn of all the arts. 

Business men, ignorant of design in relation to 
printing, are usually in this respect ignorant to such 
a degree that they are not even aware of their own 
ignorance. They seldom like to be told that they 
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Another page from the Greek Testament of 
Robert Estienne I1., printed in Paris in 1568, de- 
scribed on preceding page. This is the beginning 
of the Gospel according to Saint John. 


are ignorant of anything, and they stumble through 
an entire career confident that they write good sales 
letters and good copy, and design good printing, 
never knowing how much more they could have 
increased their business by having these things done 
better.— Fred T. Singleton. 

HIS is true. The future of effective 

printing depends upon instructing 
business men in general to discriminate 
between effective and ineffective print- 
ing salesmanship. This could be done 
best if done collectively by printers’ 
associations in the larger cities. Not 
long ago a large group of professional 
advertising concerns published a series 
of collective advertisements in the lead- 
ing daily papers, setting forth the great 
advantages accruing to manufacturers 
and merchants through employing firms 
whose profession is publicity. The asso- 
ciation of electrotypers has issued in the 
printing trade journals some very effec- 
tive collective advertising in the interest 
of electrotyping as an industry. The 
“See America First” advertising cam- 
paign was in the interest of all the rail- 
roads and paid for by all of them that 
specialize in passenger service. This kind 
of advertising is growing in extent. It 
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is wise advertising, done by men of broad 
vision and a sound faith in advertising. 

No industry needs collective advertis- 
ing so much as that of Printing. No 
industry could advertise collectively as 
interestingly and as convincingly as that 
of Printing. Every sort of business man 
uses Printing, but most of them are using 
it less effectively than they might. The 
U. T. A. did some collective advertising 
a year or so ago, but it advertised the 
wrong thing. Buyers of printing could 
not be made to believe that mere mem- 
bership in the U. T. A. would guarantee 
the effectiveness of a printer; because 
it clearly does not, neither was it wise to 
advertise a group of printers as a com- 
bination to get “ fair prices.” The pub- 
lic is suspicious of selling associations; 
why then bring a selling association into 
the limelight unnecessarily? We believe 
in selling associations, and we believe 
that, if conscientiously conducted, they 
may benefit the ultimate consumer; but 
they are primarily for their own benefit. 
That advertising did more harm than 
good. Had the space been used to con- 
vince the business public that it would 
be greatly profited by increasing its in- 
vestments in printed publicity, much 
benefit would have resulted to the in- 
dustry and to those in the industry, ac- 
cording to their merit. 


* ok ok 


On a Collection of Printed Books 


On those dark shelves no housewife hand profanes, 

O’er his mute files the monarch folio reigns; 

A mingled race, the wreck of chance and time, 

That talk all tongues and breathe of every clime, 

Each knows his place, and each may claim his part 

In some quaint corner of his master’s heart. 

This old Decretal, won from Kloss’s hoards, 

Thick leaved, brass cornered, ribbed with oaken 
boards, 

Stands the gray patriarch of the graver rows, 

Its fourth ripe century narrowing to its close; 

Not daily conned, but glorious still to view, 

With glistening letters wrcught in red and blue. 

There towers Stagira’s all embracing sage, 

The Aldine anchor on his opening page; 

There sleep the births of Plato’s heavenly mind, 

In yon dark tomb by jealous clasps confined, 

“‘ Olim e libris ’’ dare I call it mine? 

Of Yale’s grave Head and Killingworth’s divine! 

In those square sheets the songs of Maro fill 

The silvery types of smooth leaved Baskerville; 

High over all, in close, compact array, 

Their classic wealth the Elzevirs display. 


What though for months the tranquil dust descends, 
Whitening the heads of these mine ancient friends, 
While the damp offspring of the modern press 
Flaunts on my table with its pictured dress; 
Not less I love each dull familiar face, 
Nor less should miss it from the appointed place; 
I snatch the book, along whose burning leaves 
His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves, 
Yet, while proud Hester’s fiery pangs I share, 
My old Magnalia must be standing there. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


*x* * * * 

The printer is premier in the cabinet 
of King Commerce. Don’t forget that! 
* * *K x 

When a buyer admires an advertise- 
ment he is more than half sold on the 
thing it advertises. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Correcting a Sentence 


E. B., Cottage Grove, Oregon, writes: 
which of the sentences given below is correct: ‘The display 
of pictures which have been turned into the committee.’ ‘The 
display of pictures which has been turned in to the committee.’ 
The display was not made until after the pictures had been 
turned in. This favor is asked in order to settle a dispute. 
We have been unable to get the local high school or the State 
university to give the explanation.” 

Answer.— Neither is correct. The first has a wrong prep- 
osition, as into means to the inside of, and the pictures were 
not turned inside of the committee, but were turned in so as to 
be in their keeping. In is an adverb and to is a preposition 
in the sentence properly constructed. In the second example 
these words are right, but the verb is in the wrong number. 
No one should hesitate in determining that the pictures were 
turned in, not that the display was, for display follows their 
deposit of course. A much better expression of what is intended 
would be “ The display of the pictures which have been deliv- 
ered to the committee,” but of course the writer may say 
“turned in” if he chooses, though it is inelegant. 


“ Kindly explain 


Arrangement of a Dictionary 


Typo, Lawrence, Massachusetts, asks: ‘‘ Can you give the 
reason (or any reason) for the classification, in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, of words defined in large body type 
and those in small type at the foot of the page? For instance, 
Nicholas Nickleby (as a fiction character) is placed on the 
large page, while Sherlock Holmes has a few lines below; a 
priori is given in full above, while ab uno disce omnes is in 
small print below. Would it not have been a better arrange- 
ment to have all obsolete words, all foreign phrases, and all 
names from fiction at the bottom, all else above? ” 

Answer.— While such matters are and must be settled by 
editors and publishers, and can not be thought within the con- 
trol of proofreaders, these questions come from a man deeply 
interested in every phase of dictionary-making, and have such 
a general interest to proofreaders that I venture to include a 
paragraph here. The dictionary named is the first one that 
ever made such a division of its page, and I hope the new edi- 
tion that is now making or soon to be made will restore the 
old order, omitting most of the obsoletes. Pages were divided 
into two parts for the evident purpose of saving space, but 
much space was used for words of no use. I question the 
utility of including anywhere in the dictionary men’s names, 
place-names, or names of fictional characters; but if given 
they should be separate lists. No doubt the general idea of 
the division was similar to that proposed in our letter, but it 
was not held important enough for meticulous selection. Sav- 
ing of space must have been the great desideratum, and that 
was largely secured by placing all mere references in the 
short lines below. It does seem that names from fiction would 
have been better placed all in the lower division, so that one 
could know just where to look for them. At least the editors 
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might have avoided placing Nicholas Nickleby with briefest 
definition in the large division, Mrs. Nickleby with much more 
below, and omitting Ralph and Kate Nickleby altogether. But 
such a work can never include anything more than a selection 
of such names, and we can only look in both places for a char- 
acter that may be in one place if not in the other. Altogether, 
we should be pleased that the book is made so well, rather than 
complain that it does not give more. 


He Needs to Study Grammar 


J. W. M., Alexandria, Indiana, writes: ‘“ I am sending you 
a sample of the use—or rather the misuse — of the apos- 
trophe. One time there was a St. Mary’s, Ohio, but the care- 
ful student of today says that St. Mary never owned an Ohio, 
and I well remember when there was an Adam’s or an Adams’ 
street in many towns. Now, there is a Devil’s Lake in North 
Dakota, but some of the residents of the place say the Devil 
does not own it, that it is just the name of the place and should 
be written Devils Lake. In an early day my grammar told me 
there were two uses for the apostrophe, i. e., to show pos- 
session and to indicate that something had been omitted. Some 
time in the past some one in preparing advertising copy wrote 
‘John Smith’s for Gent’s Furnishings,’ indicating that he was 
too busy to write gentlemens. The man who saw this wrote 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Garments at John Smith’s. Now, Ladies and 
Gent’s are not nouns used in this manner, but are descriptive 
adjectives (even if the English be vile); they tell what kind 
of garments John Smith sells. The ladies and gent’s do not 
own them, hence the apostrophe is out of place except in gent’s, 
where its use is to indicate letters kept out.” 

Answer.—I do not know that I ever have seen anything 
more perverse and unreasonable than this in regard to English 
grammar. A careful student of today or any day would never 
think of any such puerile notion as that St. Mary owned an 
Ohio because a place was named St. Mary’s. The name is 
correctly in the possessive case with no implication of actual 
ownership. Apostrophes are used for the two purposes named 
in the letter, but in the first use they express the idea of pos- 
session not only, but also that of origin or some analogous 
relation. So the name St. Mary’s would be given as if St. Mary 
owned the place by courtesy, or simply as being named after 
St. Mary as its originator. By far the commonest name of 
streets is Adams street, as if after a man named Adams, with 
no thought of possession. If any one ever did mean posses- 
sion in such a case, he could name a street Adam’s as belong- 
ing to Adam, or Adams’s as belonging to Adams; but I never 
heard of one who did. Devil’s Lake is undoubtedly named 
because of a fanciful notion that it was inhabited or controlled 
by the devil. Devils as a mere name is at least very improba- 
ble, if not actually impossible. While it is true that the apos- 
trophe is used in place of an omission, it is not a fact that any 
one ever wrote gent’s because he was too busy to write gen- 
tlemen’s. Gent is simply a vulgar shortening of gentleman, 
like the theatrical supe for supernumerary, and its plural is 








gents. In the sentence mentioned correctness demands ladies’ 


and gents’. These words are never anything except nouns, 
and in such a sentence they are possessive nouns. They are 
as far from describing or telling what kind of garments as any- 
thing could be. What they do is simply to tell the name of the 
kind of persons for whose use the garments are made. The 
last sentence of the letter is as nonsensical as the rest of it; 
greater absurdity could not be uttered. I must repeat that no 
one ever thinks of the apostrophe in gent’s as indicating omis- 
sion in such use. Some people do omit the apostrophe in many 
geographical and other names and call these names so written 
adjectives, but I have never seen a convincing reason for so 
doing. 


ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 


NE of our most curious words, as to de- 
parture from etymological literalness, is 
orthography, which means according to its 

| elements correct writing, but has always 
NN | been applied to correct spelling and is now 
used as a true synonym of the word spelling 
without reference to correctness. It is par- 
alleled by calligraphy, which means literally 
beautiful writing, but is now used for any handwriting, good 
or bad. As used in this writing orthography is simply another 
word for spelling, though bad or erroneous orthography is not 
to be mentioned and bad spelling may be. 

Spelling has always fluctuated somewhat in all languages, 
but probably more in English than in any other. Present 
orthography of English, however, is the sole subject of this 
writing, except as some reference may seem necessary to for- 
mer uses, but without mention of any opinions as to what 
spelling should be. Spelling is now, and has been for cen- 
turies, so well established that by far the largest number of 
our common words are everywhere spelled without recognized 
variation. Certain classes of words are written in one way in 
the British Empire and here by some Anglophiles, and differ- 
ently in what is known as the American method, the difference 
being widely known and generally preserved by those directed 
to use one method or the other. British spelling is used in 
many American publications, presumably because it is thought 
that it will not offend many Americans and will aid in securing 
British favor. 

Of course it will be commonly understood that the classes 
spoken of include the words in which British spellers double 
a final consonant and American spellers do not, as cancelled 
and canceled, jewelled and jeweled, worshipped and worshiped; 
those which in the British use end with re and in American 
with er, as centre and center; those in which the British pre- 
serve a u that we long ago dropped, as favour and favor, 
honour and honor; and those which British usage has until 
recently spelled with s, as civilise, recognise, etc., but is now 
changing to z, as civilize, recognize, etc. Equally of course 
we all know that other differences persist, but we can not 
attempt here anything more than to name a few examples. 

Two books that treat the subject much more fully than is 
possible in a magazine article are H. L. Mencken’s misnamed 
work “The American Language” (it is about the English 
Language and its use — rather mainly abuse —in the United 
States) and Thomas R. Lounsbury’s “English Spelling and 
Spelling Reform,” each of which affords us some quotation 
hard to select from the large amount that might well be used. 

Mencken, in a chapter on differences in spelling, gives a list 
of 150 words in two columns headed “American” and “ En- 
glish”” and says: “This list is by no means exhaustive. 
According to a recent writer upon the subject, ‘ there are 812 
words in which the prevailing American spelling differs from 
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the English.’”’ But even in his 150 Mencken has some that 
should not be in such a list. He says that dryly is American 
and drily is English, that forego is American and forgo is 
English, that cloture is American and closure is English, that 
baritone is American and barytone is English, and other dif- 
ferences are so classified which are not national in any sense, 
but common on both sides of the Atlantic. For instance, 
forgo is preferred as the better historical spelling in the Ameri- 
can book called Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
although very little of Doctor Webster’s work is preserved in 
it, while the Century confines its definition to forgo, with ref- 
erence to it from forego, and the Standard defines forego and 
says that forgo, though it is the better spelling, is rare, mean- 
ing little used in either country. 

More germane to our present purpose is Mencken’s asser- 
tion that “ during the eighteenth century, and especially after 
the publication of Johnson’s dictionary, there was a general 
movement toward a more inflexible orthography, and many 
hard and fast rules, still surviving, were then laid down.” 
Rules that hold good for three centuries evidently are not 
easy to nullify. During these three centuries the spelling of 
English words has been subjected to attack from every pos- 
sible point of view, and yet, although we must acknowledge 
that our spelling is full of inconsistency, and even of absurdity. 
comparatively few of the proposed changes have been widely 
accepted. 

Spelling is not, and probably never will be, so regulated that 
practice will not vary. Some writers and some publishers pre- 
fer one authority without deviation, others prescribe and use 
the spelling of another, and others do not strictly adhere to 
the usage of any one dictionary. This is true in both England 
and the United States. Lexicographers are standard authori- 
ties in both countries, and they vary in both, though usage is 
more variable in the United States than it is in England. 
“Webster spelling” now is, or should be, that of the New 
International Dictionary, and differs much from Dr. Webster’s 
own work. It may show still more differences in the next edi- 
tion. Webster, however, had much influence in establishing 
present American spelling. 

Professor Lounsbury was very prominent in the latest 
movement for spelling reform. He says in his preface: ‘‘ There 
is no one subject upon which men, whether presumably or 
really intelligent, are in a state of more hopeless, helpless igno- 
rance than upon that of the nature and history of English 
orthography.” He enforces this fact by large exemplification 
in his various chapters, which we can not quote, but which is 
worthy of reading by any one sufficiently interested. 

We have not space for a tithe of what is worth quoting 
from Lounsbury. Here is one passage we must give: “It is 
impossible to have our tongue spelled phonetically, because it 
is pronounced differently by different persons equally well edu- 
cated. ‘Whose pronunciation will you adopt? That is the 
point which has first to be determined. It is safe to say that 
it is one which can never be determined satisfactorily.” 

Lounsbury quotes from “The Life of William Morris ” 
as follows: ‘‘‘ I remember,’ the poet once said, ‘ being taught 
to spell and standing on a chair with my shoes off because I 
made so many mistakes.’ In later years several sheets of 
‘The Life and Death of Jason’ had to be canceled and re- 
printed because of a mistake in the spelling of a perfectly 
common English word; a word, indeed, so common that the 
printer’s reader had left it as it was in the manuscript, think- 
ing that Morris’s spelling must be an intentional peculiarity.” 
Every printer’s reader should know that a bad spelling of a 
common word is to be corrected, except, indeed, when badly 
spelled words are plainly shown to be intentional, as in quoting 
from illiterate language as used by its writer. Educated men 
who are not good spellers are not very uncommon, and many 
excellent spellers are not very intellectual. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Leading English Engraver’s Comments 


Alfred E. Dent, one of the brightest minds and keenest 
observers among the leading English photoengravers, has been 
touring the United States and comparing notes with men of 
accomplishment among photoengravers here. He compliments 
us on the high character of our journeymen photoengravers. 
He finds they are alert, perform their operations rapidly and 
well and with little supervision. We lead, he says, in the appli- 
cation of electricity to etching as well as in step and repeat 
machines for registering color printing plates. The strides 
being made here in offset printing greatly impressed Mr. Dent. 


An American Anastigmat Lens 


From the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, 
comes a catalogue of a new process anastigmat lens which has 
been devised with a focus of F:10. The company says of it 
that it is probably the first lens for colorwork to be made in 
America. A distinctive and important feature claimed for this 
lens is that because of its exceptional spherical correction, its 
unusual freedom from so called spherical zones, there is none 
of the stop difference in focusing. This means that it is pos- 
sible to open the lens wide and focus on the subject, then stop 
down as desired for the exposure, without refocusing. While 
designed primarily for black and white work, its perfect color 
registration makes it an admirable lens, at the smaller aper- 
tures, for three and even four colors. These lenses are sup- 
plied in 13, 16, 18 and 25 inches equivalent focus to cover 
plates, on reduction, from 8 by 10 to 16 by 20 inches. A set 
of five Waterhouse stops goes with each lens. Prisms are also 
supplied with these lenses. 


Copper, Nickel and Steel Faced Electrotypes 


In The Eclipse or, an Almanack, house-organ of The 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
William Henry Baker describes the differences between the 
kinds of electrotypes a photoengraver may order: ‘“‘ Copper 
faced electrotypes cost least, are wholly satisfactory for ordi- 
nary black ink printing. We have known a single set of cop- 
per shell electrotypes to yield seven million impressions. A 
copper faced electrotype should have a thickness of not less 
than four one-thousandths of an inch, nothing lighter being 
counted good commercial quality. Nickel is a harder metal 
and much more durable, not subject to corrosion by the chem- 
ical action of most of the colored inks. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as ‘steel’ electrotypes, the term designating 
what is really a nickel steel cobalt alloy of excessive hardness 
eminently suitable for excessive long runs. Nickel and nickel 
steel have little affinity for inks, yielding their inked content 
readily from perfect makeready. On the other hand, copper 
displays a decided cling to ink and does not give up every par- 
ticle. In this respect copper is inferior for fine halftone print- 
ing and, in addition, requires more frequent washups because 
of its tendency to fill.” 


As to “corrosion by the chemical action of most of the 
colored inks,” it might be said that vermilion ink made from 
sulphid of mercury, and what is called ultramarine blue ink, 
made with sulphur, would attack copper plates, but reputable 
inkmakers are now making these colors from coal tar pigments, 
so there is no corrosive action on copper. 


“Stunts” for the Negative Stripper 


The Duthitt Diaphragm-Control Corporation has issued a 
booklet called ‘“ Stunts,” in which there is useful advice for 
processworkers. Some of the information has been printed 
in this department, but much of it is new. It begins with this 
instruction for preparing black negative films for use in place 
of opaque, which frequently crack: Take plate from silver 
bath and hold for ten seconds in front of arc light, turning 
the plate around so that the light shines on both sides. De- 
velop plate, wash and blacken with sodium sulphid. This 
supplies a very black film which is free from specks. 

The booklet also tells how to make a negative with a per- 
fect straight line tint from a cross line screen: Remove the 
lens from the front board and in its place substitute a piece 
of cardboard or thin metal with a narrow straight opening run- 
ning the same way as the screen ruling. The opening in the 
cardbeard should be about one thirty-second of an inch wide, 
and from two to three inches long. 


A. J. Newton Lectures for Lithographers 


A. J. Newton, of Rochester, New York, recently lectured 
in New York city before the journeymen lithographers and 
later for the employing lithographers. The purpose of these 
lectures was to advocate the use of gelatin dry plate films 
instead of collodion wet plates. Mr. Newton has such a fund 
of information on processwork of all kinds that the lithog- 
raphers gained much knowledge from him. Speaking of getting 
the printed image on the grained metal plate for planographic 
printing, Mr. Newton said: ‘“ Bichromated albumen is used 
for coating the zinc plates, a rather thick solution, as it must 
not only cover the hollows of the grain but also the tops of 
the grain, and the negative must be of sufficient contrast to 
permit of good printing in order to thoroughly harden the albu- 
men in the hollows of the grain. Such a grained plate when 
developed and prepared for the press will stand twenty thou- 
sand impressions without deterioration, even forty thousand 
if care is taken. But as it is so easy to make a new plate in not 
more than twenty minutes, one can be made while the press 
is being washed up. So at ridiculously small expense you can 
have unlimited editions of uniform good quality.” 

It is strange that journeymen photoengravers in the United 
States do not secure lecturers like Mr. Newton to make their 
meetings instructive as well as interesting. In New York the 
Lithographers’ Union has many speakers during the season. 
Consequently the members are rapidly growing in knowledge 
and are extending their planographic printing trade much more 
rapidly than photoengravers are. 





Inventor of Rotagravure Sends Greetings 


Karl Klic, the grand old man of photogravure and rota- 
gravure, is now living in retirement in his native Austria. He 
is over eighty years of age and so extremely modest that he 
marks his letters “Strictly Private.” Still the whole world 
will always be indebted to him for the two methods of engrav- 
ing that produce the most artistic results, and therefore news 
regarding him is of public interest. For the past eight years 
he has been confined to his home, and during last year he had 
several attacks of glaucoma, which has destroyed the sight of 
one eye. A widower, he is taken care of by a faithful couple 
who manage his home and garden, in which he takes great 
pride. During the past few years he has been occupied with 
experiments on the power of vacuum. Entirely resigned to his 
increasing infirmities, he expresses great praise for the chari- 
table Americans who are saving at least some of the starving 
children of Austria. Of Americans he writes: “ They have 
found that there is not a higher pleasure than to be good to 
poor people.” 


Photoengraving Replaces Typesetting 


When publishers have difficulty in having type set they now 
turn to the photoengraver to help them out. The latest in- 
stance occurred in Winnipeg, Canada. Here smooth, white 
copy paper was marked with vertical column rules five inches 
apart, between which girls did typewriting. Fifty letters and 
spaces will go exactly into five inches when typewritten. Every 
fifty letters and spaces were marked off on the copy, so that 
the typists ended each line as evenly as they began it. In this 
manner galleys of typewritten copy were prepared, which were 
pasted down on cardboard twice the size of the regular printed 
page. When the page makeup was complete, the proofreading 
done and the corrections made, the copy was sent to the pho- 
toengraver, who reduced it one-half and made a zinc line 
engraving from it. In the case of halftones, space was allowed 
in the typewritten copy. This space was routed out in the zinc, 
and the halftone was tacked in. The pages could then be either 
stereotyped or electrotyped. Ordinary typewritten copy has 
ten letters and spaces to the inch. Reducing this copy one- 
half brings the type to about six point, which proved satisfac- 
tory. By using photoengraving instead of typesetting there 
was a loss of about ten per cent of space, while the cost of pho- 
toengraved plates was found to be ten per cent above that of 
typesetting. 


MAKING TYPE WORK* 
BY BENJAMIN SHERBOW 


TA DVERTISING typography is not a separate 
and peculiar art, but is the natural and 
simple principles of typography applied to 
advertising purposes. The keynote is “ easy 
to read.” Typography is only a part of 
advertising. Advertising must do two very 
unlike things. First, get the attention; sec- 
ond, deliver a message. Attention is usually 
obtained by something other than type — by big space, white 
space, pictures, color, position, and so on. 

In nearly every case the message is delivered by type; the 
chief purpose of the picture is to help in delivering the mes- 
sage. You can make an advertisement entirely of type, but no 
advertisement can be made wholly without type. The supreme 
function of type is to deliver the message. The message is the 
part that sells. It is the fish hook to which all else is mere 
bait. It gets the money. It closes the sale. 

Now, then, what must advertising typography do in order 
to deliver the message effectively? 








*Summary of a talk delivered by Benjamin Sherbow before the convention 
of the New England Advertising Club, October 14, 1921. 
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First of all, it must have a pleasing look. It is hard to say 
where this and easy to read are distinct from each other, they 
usually blend. Nevertheless, pleasant appearance must be 
mentioned by itself. The eye likes to dwell upon things that 
are good to look at. It resents ugliness. We must make the 
printed page pleasing to the eye, but we must beware of mak- 
ing the page too “ fussy.” 

The physical dress of the advertisement must conform to 
the character of the message. Decoration that does not help 
to catch the eye or deliver the message is not only superfluous, 
but harmful. It distracts attention and uses up space that 
costs money. 

Type needs a relief of white to attract the eye and make 
it easy to read. The printed page that is crowded and squeezed 
scares off readers. 

Again, the eye is attracted by things that look alive. It 
turns away from monotony. Your advertisement must look 
as if it had an interesting story to tell, and not as if it were 
merely an unending stream of words. Use lively display heads 
and subheads, break up your text into short paragraphs, make 
it look alive, avoid the physical appearance of dulness. 

But in the effort to make the printed page look alive, we 
must not overdo. All emphasis is no emphasis. 

Having gained the reader’s attention, what must we do to 
hold it until we have delivered our message? 

The printed page must appeal to the eye by the quickness 
and ease with which it can be absorbed. We must avoid every- 
thing that slows up reading, and use every device at our com- 
mand that will make reading easy. 

We must remember first of all that the eye likes order. It 
turns away from confusion. Pay attention to the consecutive 
arrangement of your story. Avoid involved arrangements that 
cause confusion. Make it easy for the reader to follow you 
step by step. 

In choosing the face of type we:must remember that the 
easiest type to read is roman lower case. Why? Because it 
is the most familiar. The best examples of advertising typog- 
raphy owe their merit to the intelligent use of roman lower 
case. 

Of this roman type we should choose a face whose vig- 
orous, clean cut design makes every stroke of every letter 
instantly recognizable. We can not afford to scare off readers 
by using so called artistic types with irritating eccentricities 
of design that puzzle the eye and make reading difficult. We 
can not afford to scare off readers by using a type that strains 
the eye through the effort to distinguish its faint lines or by 
using a type that quickly tires the eye by reason of its 
overblackness. 

We make our type easy to read by using a size of type that 
can be read comfortably without owning an exceptionally good 
pair of eyes or spectacles. 

We make our type easy to read by setting it in a length of 
line that comes comfortably within the focus of the eye. The 
smaller the type the shorter the line has to be. 

We make our type easy to read by putting enough space 
between lines to allow for an easy passage of the eye. 

Avoid dark backgrounds for type. The clean, white sur- 
face of paper is the best possible background for type that is 
to be easy to read. 

Do not set any advertisement in all capital letters. They 
are hard to read. The eye is accustomed to lower case in its 
reading. Beware of too much italic. Avoid fancy lettering 
and types. They slow up reading and increase the difficulty 
of delivering your message. 

Remember that we put words into type to get them read. 
Whatever helps to make reading easy is good typography and 
good advertising. Whatever slows up reading and hinders the 
delivery of your message is poor typography and therefore 
poor advertising. : 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Ear of Spaceband Bends Readily 


An Arkansas operator submits a spaceband with the ear 
of slide bent slightly. From the tone of the letter we judge 
that he is of the opinion that the ear should not bend. 

Answer.— The ear of the slide when bent will retain the 
deflection. This is proper, otherwise a slight bending would 
break off the ear, as was common formerly. If the ear bends 
it can be straightened readily. All new bands we have exam- 
ined show the same characteristics, which we believe are 
favorable. 


Do Not Close Channel Entrance With a Slam 


A northern New York operator calls attention to bruises 
found on back edge of magazine and wants to know how they 
got there. He states that he was advised to build up new 
clutch buffers with cardboard in order to get clutch to pull 
cams over. 

Answer.— You will avoid bruises on the edge of magazine 
by closing the magazine entrance slowly after all matrices are 
removed. Always close entrance slowly. Ordinarily you 
should not file new parts which are applied to assembler or 
other places. The application of cardboard under the ¢lutch 
buffers on a comparatively new machine is wrong, notwith- 
standing what the machinist inspector said. Stretching of the 
clutch spring is the correct remedy. If you do not know the 
fundamental operations of the machine you should study “ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype.” 


Machine Vibrates 


A Wisconsin publisher writes: “‘ My operator complains 
of trouble with distributor bar, the matrices dropping so as to 
clog the machine. In the operation of casting, etc., there is a 
noticeable vibration of upper part of machine. Will this cause 
matrices to drop imperfectly? How can it be remedied? 
Should there be any vibration of upper part of machine? ” 

Answer—So far as possible the machine should not 
vibrate. It should be on a secure foundation. If it is near a 
cylinder press that shakes the floor, the floor should be so 
braced that side vibration is avoided. You should stand back 
of the machine and spend some time observing in what manner 
the difficulty is brought about. A close examination of dis- 
tributing group while in operation may reveal the cause. There 
is nothing in your letter to indicate the cause of the trouble, 
further than the vibration of the machine. Make a close sur- 
vey and let us have a further report from you. 


Spacebands Occasionally Transpose 


An Ohio operator submits a slug and writes as follows: 
“What makes the spacebands drop in the words instead of at 
the end of the word, as on the slug which we are sending you? 
What makes the plunger jerk as it comes into normal position 
after casting? Your recent letter telling how to stop the matrix 
from falling into the wrong channel was very much appre- 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


ciated, as I found conditions to be as you stated. This saved 
me much resetting. The distributor stopped once in about five 
hundred lines, while previously it had stopped as often as one 
hundred times in a day.” 

Answer.— This occurrence is usually present where the 
points on the chute spring are below normal position. We 
suggest that you examine the chute spring and if necessary 
raise the points a trifle above horizontal position if they are 
the old style. If the new style one is in use you may have to 
increase the space between chute spring and rails slightly. See 
if lower end of the spaceband chute can be pressed back. It 
will be found occasionally that the lower end of chute stands 
forward a trifle, and when the wedge of the spaceband passes 
out of the chute it will bind slightly between the prongs of 
the chute spring. Pressing back forcibly will usually cause the 
spaceband chute to remain in place. The abnormal action of 
pot plunger may be due to the collection of oxid on its surface 
and in its grooves. Clean it and see if any improvement is 
noted. 

Bezuglichkeitsanschauungsgesetz 

Students of linotype mechanism in studying the movements 
of machine parts, sometimes find it necessary to refer to the 
“relativity” of certain actions in describing functions of 
related parts. It is fortunate that in doing so they do not 
have to use the word at the head of this article. It appears 
from information published in a newspaper article that the 
Germans in attempting to purify their language by eliminating 
foreign words are having a lively controversy over Professor 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. They hold that this word, 
relativity (or relativitét, as it is in its German form), is 
unworthy of retention in their vocabulary, and have devised a 
term to take its place. The native expression proposed is 
Bezuglichkeitsanschauungsgesetz. 


Applying a Box Bar Point 


A Nebraska operator desires to apply a box bar point to 
replace a broken one and wants to know if ordinary skill will 
suffice. 

Answer.—The following procedure will help you: Remove 
the distributor box and take out the bar. Secure a small nail 
set or punch with an end having a face abaut 4%: inch in diam- 
eter. Observe both ends of the bar near bar point, and you 
will doubtless locate the two pins that hold the bar point. 
Drive out both pins and then drive out bar point. Insert new 
bar point, and as it fits tight enough to keep it in place, apply 
the bar to the box and then pass in a six point thin space or 
other thin matrix that has no center groove. Raise matrix by 
using the lift and note how much clearance is allowed for 
matrix by bar point. Locate the bar point far enough toward 
the matrix to permit the matrix to rise without binding. Re- 
move the bar and have holes drilled, and insert pins. These 
are the essential points required to install a bar point. Doubt- 
less you will be able to do it without further help. 
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Tabler System Patents 


A Detroit printer asks for date of patent issued on Rogers’ 
tabular system and on the Stevenson broach. 

Answer.— The former patent was issued May 30, 1905, and 
the lino-tabler broach patent for the United States bears the 
number 1,168,602 and was issued January 18, 1916. You can 
secure a copy of either of these patents by writing to the Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., enclosing 10 cents for each patent 
desired. 

Slug Appears Spongy, Cause Obscure 

An Iowa publisher submits several slugs with a rather brief 
description of trouble, and asks how to improve conditions. 

Answer.— From the appearance of the slugs we judge that 
your plunger is not doing its full duty, although you say it fits 
tight. If it is really fitting tight and no bubbling up of metal 
is observed as the plunger descends, it may improve matters 
if you scrape the inside of the well or use the rotary well 
brush. Try cleaning plunger and well and increasing pump 
lever spring to the limit. If no improvement is noted, try 
graphite lubrication of well by the following procedure: Bail 
out the metal from the pot until about one inch of well is 
exposed. Put into the well about one-half teaspoonful of dry 
graphite, and then put in the plunger. Fill up the pot to nor- 
mal height, and when all metal is melted cast a few slugs. 
Note if any improvement is made. If the plunger is fitting 
properly this treatment should produce better slugs. If you 
have not recently replaced your plunger you should do so. 


Hair Lines Appear With Cause Unknown 


A Pennsylvania printer submits a proof of an article in 
which hair lines abound. The letter reads: ‘“‘ We are enclos- 


ing a proof of linotype matter and shall appreciate it if through 
your valuable paper you will express your opinion of the cause 


of its being so defaced. The entire font of matrices was pur- 
chased very recently.” 

Answer.— We are unable to name the precise cause of the 
hair lines, as this would require a personal examination of the 
machine to determine what has been done and what has been 
neglected in the care of the machine. Hair lines are due, as 
you doubtless know, to the small particles of metal projected 
between matrices and coming to a height equal to face of slug. 
Among the causes are: Neglect of daily cleaning of space- 
bands; use of defective spacebands; pump stop incorrectly 
adjusted; lockup of mold against matrices being too tight; 
spacebands turned backwards. Other causes more or less rare 
are: Weak justification springs; binding of matrix lugs in 
groove of mold keeper; first elevator incorrectly adjusted for 
down stroke; metal at too high a temperature. 

In order that there be no misunderstanding regarding the 
need of spaceband cleaning and the method of properly per- 
forming this duty, we shall describe how it should be done: 
Before beginning work on the machine the spacebands are 
removed and each one is rubbed on a smooth board on which 
a small amount of graphite is sprinkled. The spaceband is 
rubbed vigorously on both sides. When this operation is com- 
pleted the wedge of the spaceband is smooth and is lubricated, 
so the sleeve slides freely thereon. The sleeve, of course, is 
smooth, and is coated with the graphite, and when justification 
takes place (all other conditions being normal) the wedge is 
driven up tightly, which causes all matrices to be brought 
into a close union with one another. If, however, some abnor- 
mal condition is present the spacebands do not tighten the line 
sufficiently to close the matrices together, and as a result metal 
enters the interstices between the matrices and produces what 
is known as hair lines. Usually when hair lines appear the 
sleeve of each spaceband will have a small lump of metal 
attached at the contact point adjacent to where the character 
is punched in the matrix. Unless the metal is removed from 
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the sleeves and further adherence is prevented by proper clean- 
ing and graphiting, the matrices will be damaged in a very short 
time. Be certain that the spacebands are placed in the box 
with the sleeve to the right. Examine each spaceband and see 
that the wedge is not bent and that the sleeve slides freely 
on the wedge. Examine the clearance of pump stop when a 
line is casting; there should be a bare clearance of the two 
parts. When the mold advances the first time on the locking 
studs there should be a clearance of at least .010 inch between 
mold face and the vise jaws. The uncommon causes may also 
be looked into: When the spacebands drive up the first time 
they should tighten the line sufficiently to prevent the entrance 
of metal between matrices. You may test by stopping the 
machine when first justification is complete (but do not allow 
cams to advance far enough to give vertical alignment) and 
ascertaining if the left spaceband in the line can be drawn up 
any higher. If the band can be pulled up (on a normal line) 
it indicates the possibility of an interference, and it should 
be searched for. If the ears of the matrices bind in the groove 
of the mold keeper it may be one form of interference. To 
test for this trouble send in a line and stop cams just a moment 
before the cast takes place. Examine the space between the 
bottom of the back screw of first elevator and the top of vise 
cap. This space should not exceed 144 of an inch when the 
cams are in this position. Be certain that a line of matrices 
is used in this test and that second justification of the line is 
complete. Do not carry metal temperature higher than 550° 
F., as it will cause deterioration of the walls of the matrices. 
While this covers the situation only in a general way, it may 
enable you to trace the cause of the damage to the walls of the 
matrices. 


WHY RETURN TO NORMAL? 

On all sides today we hear the cry, “ Let’s hurry the return 
to normalcy.” The question is, what do they mean by “ nor- 
mal times.” It is generally understood that people want the 
world to return to prewar conditions, but why should we go 
back? This is not the age for returning to any previous con- 
dition. It is better that we should go forward now and keep 
going forward in the same good old way that we have been 
ever since the dawn of civilization. 

The next four years will be the greatest the printing indus- 
try has ever known. There will be greater development. 
greater efficiency and larger production than ever before. The 
selling will be harder, but the results greater. There is no going 
back in the printing business; we are going ahead all the time. 

The greatest need today is not the return to normal times, 
but rather for every business man to face the facts as they are. 
study the conditions and needs of his business, and then fight 
and keep on fighting, intelligently and conscientiously. 

As long as this world has been peopled there have been 
boosters, knockers and whiners. Let’s do less knocking and 
whining and more boosting, not only for ourselves but for 
every one. Business will be as good as we make it. 

Return to normal times? Never! Let’s go forward, now, 
to a bigger, better and more profitable year— Empeco Paper 
News. 


BREAKING IT GENTLY 

A New York silk merchant went to the bank to get his note 
renewed. 

“T am sorry,” said the banker, “ but it will be absolutely 
impossible for me to renew your note.” 

The silk merchant’s face paled. After a moment of thought 
he looked up at the banker and asked: 

“‘ Were you ever in the silk business? ” 

“Why of course not,” answered the banker. 

“Well, you’re in it now,” said the silk merchant as he 
picked up his hat and went out.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE HOME 
OF R. T. PORTE 
BY H.C. HOTALING 


“ Men are valuable just in proportion as they are able and will- 
ing to work in harmony with other men. When a person loses his 
ubility to codperate with others he has joined the Down and 
Out Club.” 


AY out West, in beautiful Salt Lake City, 
lives a man who saw his opportunity and 
was big enough to seize it. He is a big man 
physically and mentally, a man known to 
practically every printer in America, and 
many beyond the seas, because of his help- 
fulness in solving the problems that have so 
long perplexed the producers of printing. 
His home, a modest bungalow, is a spot to which many leaders 
of the typographical art have journeyed that they might con- 
sult this student who has made the solving of problems of the 
print shop his life work. They find the latch string on the 
outside and a cordial welcome within, for the wife of this good 
man is just as much interested in his work as he is himself. 
There is about the spot an air of refinement and culture, an 
atmosphere of rest and comfort not overawed by set rules of 
etiquette. Whether the visitor has ever been in the home 
before or not makes no difference, he feels perfectly at ease. 
A glance about brought to view books in fine bindings, 
works of value. not only along lines that have made this man 
and his labors famous, but books of historic interest. Among 
them we noticed the writings of Elbert Hubbard, and the 
thought presented itself: Here is a man who loves art and 
excellence, just as did the great man who went down on 
the Lusitania. They would have been comrades in a great 
work and, had Elbert Hubbard been spared, he would perhaps 
have written this little journey to the home of Roy T. Porte, 
the foremost and most efficient cost finder and estimator in 
the printing industry. Mr. Porte’s home is really a studio. 
He loves art and fine printing, and above all he loves human- 
ity. Optimistic, he radiates sunshine and awakens early that 
he may gather to himself the sunlight as it first glistens on the 
peaks of the Wasatch Mountains, which furnish the background 
of the beautiful valley in which he has established his home. 
It is when one drops into the office of this man that he 
realizes the extent of his vision and the wisdom of his organ- 
ization methods. The Porte business is founded on friend- 
ship. The employees represent one big family with absolute 
faith and confidence in their leader, and they work hand in 
hand with the idea of making the work better month after 
month and creditable to the author. The ties of friendship 
are so strong as to be noticeable even to the stranger within 
the gates of the city. Each employee works with a view of 
helping the others, and of making the labor of the whole more 
valuable. The courtesy of the official family is something to 
be proud of and would prove an asset of untold value to any 
corporation. Mr. Porte is an ideal executive. He believes 
in work, but not in drudgery. Inspiration and a desire for 
greater accomplishments permeate the entire establishment, 
and one can not go into the offices without receiving a baptism, 
as it were, of hope and encouragement. The motto of the 
office might well be 





Things that don’t work die, 

Men that won’t work vanish, 
Faith without works is dead, 

And work without faith is hopeless, 
For by our works we are known. 


The works of the Porte Publishing Company are known 
throughout the civilized world. They are lifting the printing 
industry from the slough of slipshod guessing methods to the 
solid soil of uniform prices and cost finding. 
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Mr. Porte thoroughly believes that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, but that business can not succeed without service, 
without codperation. With this thought in mind his whole 
force is constantly working to give to patrons of the Franklin 
Printing Price List, and to publishers as a whole, helpful ideas 
that they in turn may raise their business to a higher standard 
and give to the world honest values. Mr. Porte might be 
designated as the sage of the printing industry. He enjoys his 
work. He finds his greatest pleasure in endeavoring to point 
out to others ways that will help to systematize their efforts. 


Roy T. Porte. 


He is a common sense pilot, easily approached, lovable and 
kind, emphatic and sincere. He is a human dynamo in accom- 
plishment, yet he finds time to live by the way. He believes 
with Herbert Spencer that “man was made for mutual ser- 
vice,” and every day he follows that old Quaker maxim, “ If 
I can do a kind act or say a kind word, let me say it now, for 
I may not pass this way again.” 

Mr. Porte’s life has not been without its discouragements 
and struggles, but to view his smiling countenance one would 
never know he had ever experienced grief or anxiety. Things 
may go dead wrong and the clouds of business may be dark 
and ominous, yet no one would suspect it from his conduct 
or from anything he might say. He is a general who has his 
work well in hand and is laboring through organization methods 
to place every printing plant in the country on such a basis that 
worry will be eliminated. 

Roy T. Porte is not an accident. He is an outgrowth of 
varied and wide experiences, of hard work and privations. 
We are not sure of his first home, but we do know that his 
father died when he was a mere boy and that he was compelled 
to shift for himself and to support his mother. We know that 
the home was a humble one, like those which housed other 
pioneers on the vast prairies of North Dakota. Joe Mitchell 
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Chapple, of the National Magazine, Boston, who began life on 
these same prairies in a sod shanty, could tell the story with 
all its variations, and Theodore Roosevelt, who as a cowboy 
traversed the same section, could have related interesting 
incidents of these pioneer printers which would read like a 
romance. It is enough, however, to say that Roy T. Porte 
started at the lowest rung of the ladder and like many another 
boy gained his education in the college of hard knocks — the 
country print shop. As a printer’s devil in the office of the 
Reporter, at Casselton, North Dakota, he mastered the intri- 
cacies of the printing business. He learned to wash rollers, to 
set type, and no doubt was initiated by looking for the printer’s 
type louse. Roy learned the whole thing —kindling fires, 
carrying newspapers and sweeping the floors, and was usually 
paid off in trade slips at the corner store. When he took upon 
his young shoulders the publication of the Hunter (N. D.) 
Herald, he was well aware that he would have to accept pota- 
toes, turkeys and pumpkins in payment of subscriptions, but 
such business methods even then were obnoxious to him. His 
work as the publisher of the Herald attracted more than local 
attention because of its mechanical makeup and because of 
the “ pep ” shown in its editorial columns. 

Once started in the printing business, he continued up the 
ladder and was next found in a job printing establishment at 
Fargo, which grew and prospered under his direction. It was 
there that his cost finding ideas first took root, and he became 
more and more interested in efficiency plans and methods, 
with the result that his ability won wider recognition and he 
was called to the secretaryship of the Ben Franklin Club, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eventually he landed in Salt Lake City to fill a similar 
position. Here he put into practice the ideas which later were 
embodied in the Franklin Printing Price List, which today is 
recognized as an authority in nearly ten thousand printing 
plants throughout the world, proving again that no matter what 
it is one man can do better than another, the world will make 
a pathway to his door, even though his door be far distant 
from the marts of trade. But Salt Lake City is not off the 
main highways of travel. It is the home of Roy T. Porte who, 
by the use of midnight oil, solved his own problems as well as 
those of thousands of others. 





Epitor’s Note: The preceding story is in response to a request made several 
months ago that we publish a sketch of the life of Mr. Porte. Recently H. C. 
Hotaling, field secretary of the National Editorial Association, visited Mr. Porte 
at his home in Salt Lake City, and at our request wrote “A Little Journey,” 
which portrays the personal side in the life and works of Mr. Porte. 





WILD AGENCIES I HAVE KNOWN 
BY A MAKEUP MAN 


The makeup man on a weekly trade paper has to deal with 
some so called “ agencies ” that know nothing about the print- 
er’s business. In the capacity of link between the ad. setter 
and the agency, paying attention to the needs of the advertiser, 
as in the trade paper field, the advertiser and the publisher are 
on intimate terms, and the editor depends upon the advertiser 
for his support and confidence. Frequently the advertiser 
permits an agency to handle his account in the trade press, 
and the agencies soliciting this type of work often attempt 
effects beyond the equipment of the printer and cause ill feel- 
ing between the parties involved. 

An agent not versed in the printer’s art is worse than no 
agent at all —a repetition of the saying that “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” just as an artist who knows not the 
limitations of his craft produces no improvement on type. 
In other words, the standardized product is respected, the 
masterpiece is appreciated, but not the commonplace. 

An advertiser handled his own work, but in the press of 
duties found his time for this work running short. The account 
was turned over to a local agency, and the first piece of copy, 
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a masterpiece born of the correspondence school rule book, 
was presented. The copy writer had also studied the panel and 
the beauty it added to an advertisement, and had on his 
layout several clever panels, also parts of old plates. No 
plate was made for the advertisement and accordingly the 
printer used straight rules. The proof was sent out, and a 
scorching letter came by return.mail, asking us why we did 
not follow the layout, making it necessary for the makeup 
to become a missionary and remember that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath. 

The second case concerns probably the largest agency in 
America. In the last order to us the agency requests—and must 
have — top of a right hand page, and the copy is for a half 
page advertisement up and down! 

The third episode concerns the agency that does its work 
by halves and sends us drawing, permitting us to have the 
cuts made. Needless to say, the drawings are often made to 
the wrong proportions, necessitating lengthy correspondence 
and causing dissatisfaction to the client, who considers the 
publisher at fault. One agency of this type had its artist make 
a drawing, and as a Ben Day background was wanted, simply 
wrote on the picture, “ Ben Day,” and sent the drawing 
along. This is only one of the reasons the makeup man’s life 
is limited to his brute endurance. 

But do not gain from this that the life of this very 
necessary individual is not entirely without a few bright spots. 
The prize mirth provoker coming to the writer’s attention 
was the case of the agency that sent a full plate with no cor- 
rections, asking for six clean proofs, and dated the advertise- 
ment for the issue of March 6. The plate arrived one day 
before closing, but nevertheless we pulled six proofs and sent 
them along so that the advertiser might permit them to adorn 
the cases of his salesmen. On the eighth day of March, by 
special delivery, one proof came back marked O. K., four 
days after the plate had been run off. 

A national advertiser, who spends thillions annually in 
boosting the sale of a minor product vital to the food of a 
nation, sends us semimonthly two plates for a page advertise- 
ment, same address by different names to our two publications, 
known to be associated, and in face of the fact that the 
present cost of electros is rather high. 

We have met the layout man who not only designates 
spaces for matter and type faces but also goes a step further 
and over the brink, specifying definite sizes, which if carried 
out cause ludicrous results, provided there is a result. Then 
it takes time to make a mold of type in mixed plates, and 
corrections can not be conveniently executed after the plate 
has been made. But these are very minor trifles to the man 
who wants to correct a sentence at the last moment. 

If the advertiser’s agent wishes to produce a neat im- 
pression with every advertisement, plates are his insurance 
against worked up slugs and battered type. Were publishers 
accorded plate service for every advertiser, the job of the 
makeup man would be lighter and the publicity would result 
in better printing, and the man who pays the bill would be 
better satisfied. 


USE YOUR ABILITY 


Motive power must be added to brilliant ideas to make 
them worth while. 

Wonderful plans must be energized into action and placed 
fairly before the world before their power can be felt by the 
people of the world. 

Talent of any kind is always sure of a market, provided it 
exerts itself. But it must not cower at home and expect an 
anxious world to seek it out. It must go out into the high- 
ways, and byways, and the markets and demand recognition. 

If you have real latent ability and are a failure —all the 
more the shame.—The Office Economist. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Where Can Rates Be Reduced ? 


At some recent district press meetings there have been 
lively discussions on the subject: “Can Subscription and 
Advertising Rates Be Reduced?” Usually the speaker on the 
program takes the stand that they can not, but in every meet- 
ing there are some publishers of larger or smaller sized news- 
papers who think it is necessary to make some concessions in 
both subscription and advertising rates. In strictly agricul- 
tural communities this feeling is apt to prevail at this time, 
and publishers get panicky. Hence the discussion of the 
subject. 

As to subscription price: Before the war it may be said 
that dailies were usually $3 and $4 a year, and weeklies were 
as a rule $1.50. They all stuck at those figures until long after 
the war came on, and thought they were prospering when 
money came in freely at those prices. But the cost of produc- 
tion was sneaking up on them all the time until in 1919 they 
found themselves surrounded with such great costs that there 
was no profit whatever in the subscriptions. Then the dailies 
began stepping up to $4, $5 and $6, and the weeklies quite 
generally perched on the $2 mark. It helped a whole lot to 
get one-third more for the newspaper and enjoy a circulation 
increase at the same time, and they all did. Tardily adver- 
tising rates were raised also, but long after the cost of pro- 
duction had risen, until perhaps a twenty-five per cent increase 
was realized in some cases. And in general these increased 
rates remain today. 

During this reluctant advance in rates, how did produc- 
tion figures show up, and how are they now? An authority 
is quoted who takes 1907 as the standard or 100 mark. In 
1914 costs had advanced to 178, and in 1921 the figure is 394. 
News print jumped to 623 in 1920, and is still at 210. Postage 
has gone up to 337, according to this authority, and ink up to 
231, as compared with the 100 mark of 1907. Editorial expense 
has advanced to 241 in 1921, miscellaneous expenses to 244. 

Newspaper subscription rates still remain at 133, and ad- 
vertising rates at about the same per cent of advance. Where 
besides in print paper has any cost been reduced? Where can 
the publisher make up the losses if he reduces rates now? 

Another angle was presented at one meeting. If the read- 
ers protest at the $2 subscription rate and the publisher cuts 
his rate down to $1.50 on a circulation of two thousand, the 
publisher is due for a fall of $1,000 a year, while the individ- 
ual whose family will get the benefit of but 50 cents reduction 
in the year’s expenses will hardly see any saving whatever. 
The advertiser is the customer to be reckoned with now, not 
the subscriber. There will be fewer papers subscribed for 
and bought this year than last. All publications will very 
likely suffer in the same proportion. But the advertiser who 
enjoyed the luxury of large newspaper space in 1919 and 1920 
is counting the cost very closely now. The problem is to 
“ show ” him, and to carry the load of production cost with the 





BY G. L. CASWELL 








Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 





loss of volume. Loss of money by cutting rates, and loss of 
volume at the same time, may lead to disaster. Isn’t it the 
cool headed plan now to sail slower and keep the boat on an 
even keel? It can be done, provided the panic does not get 
started. 


Why Scrap Over “ Circulation ” ? 


Occasionally the echo from some furious circulation battle 
comes to THE INLAND PRINTER. Very emphatic and challeng- 
ing statements are sometimes made where there exists a dif- 
ference in circulation of not more than a few hundred at the 
most. What is the use? Newspapers should strive to cover 
their fields as nearly one hundred per cent as possible, of 
course, but in most cases no one newspaper can justly claim 
to do this. Then where is the medium for thorough advertis- 
ing that can take the place of the one of slightly lesser cir- 
culation in any local territory? A corrected mailing list that 
must be right up to the minute and a campaign of directed 
matter under first class postage would be the only possible 
means of reaching the same clientele that two or more local 
newspapers can reach with one-half the expense and with but 
a small fraction of the work and trouble. Some statistics 
recently issued show that in six years a perfect mailing list 
will become obsolete, and the changes and “dead” names 
that accumulate on such a list multiply so fast after one year 
that such lists are almost worthless. The legitimate news- 
paper list is an up to the minute list, and, if it is a good news- 
paper in any field, it gives a service in its advertising columns 
that can be had in no other way. The smallest paper in the 
rural community covers its own little field as no other medium 
can cover it. It matters not then whether its advertising rate 
is on a basis of 10 cents an inch or $14 per “milline.” It is 
the medium of that community for advertising, and its total 
circulation is not the thing of most importance to any one 
desiring its service in that community. In classifications of 
items of most importance in the local newspaper, circulation 
is about fifth. More important are the facts as to its charac- 
ter and reliability, its appearance, its editorial policy and influ- 
ence, its business methods and regularity. With a newspaper 
given a good score in these essentials, the circulation may be 
taken for granted as above par, and as filling its field. Very 
often conditions require that two newspapers are necessary 
to meet the different situations in a community, or, in a large 
field, several newspapers. But as an advertiser we would rather 
take the statement of the leading citizens of any community 
regarding the good repute, the aggressiveness and progress of a 
newspaper than their idea of its circulation. Mere “ circula- 
tion” is something any paper can get, and it may be a circu- 
lation that is very cheap and almost worthless. However, the 
clean list of three thousand, made up of the better and more 
prosperous class of people, might be easily worth three times 
the value of the forced and spurious list of four thousand of 
some scraggly sheet that is built simply for circulation. 
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We have known, and it has been told to us recently, that 
certain publications are sent out freely to people who never 
subscribed for them voluntarily, and have no use for them. 
They can not be stopped, and they are held in contempt. 
Advertising in such “ circulation ” would be high at any rate. 
Yet there are always plenty of just that kind, and they injure 
the legitimate newspaper business and newspaper advertising 
by discrediting all. 


“Kayo” All Lottery Advertising 


Recently many newspaper publishers have almost, if not 
quite, rendered themselves liable to prosecution for violation 
of the United States postal laws in the matter of publication 


SIXTEEN PAGES--Pages | to 8 


The Uneyeus Exening Telegraph. 


[CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 
BUCYRUS: ; 
1821-1921 


Of the Founding of 


Special ‘‘ anniversary ”’ editions of newspapers seem to be in abun- 
dance this month. Here is the striking and appropriate specially drawn 
cover of the ‘‘ Centennial Anniversary ” edition of the Bucyrus (Ohio) 
Evening Telegraph. It is a mighty fine drawing, and the remainder of 
the paper, especially the eight page historical section, is up to the same 
high standard. [Presswork by Jay Baker is remarkably good. 


of lottery news and advertisements. In one state the abuse 
has grown to such proportions that state officials have also 
had to take cognizance of it. The usual lure that snags the 
newspaper is in the way of advertising offered by merchants 
or others who give away numbered prize tickets with purchases, 
theater or amusement managers who give away numbers with 
admission tickets, automobile dealers who peddle numbers 
brazenly as a raffle, and advertise the fact — a dozen different 
things along the same line offering paid business to the news- 
papers. Innocently, in most cases, the publishers have fallen 
for the game, and while we do not anticipate they will be 
prosecuted for past offenses of this kind, we do know that 
officials have had their attention called to the matter, with 
instructions to stop all of it. 

Newspapers are not the only ones barred from such pub- 
licity, however, and in most states there are laws that make 
even the possession of lottery or raffle tickets, or the selling 
of them, a misdemeanor punishable by heavy fine. But with 
the newspaper there is a greater danger than from any fine. 
This is the danger of losing the second class mailing privilege 
for having violated the postal laws, and the loss of this privi- 
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lege would be equivalent to half the value of the average 
newspaper. 

It is obviously unfair to the publisher for any one to get 
up a scheme of drawings or prizes which will jeopardize the 
newspaper’s second class privilege to the mails, and then by 
weight of influence or organization demand insertion of adver- 
tising in the paper. Postmasters would be as liable as the 
newspaper for accepting such matter for mailing, and under 
most state laws the person promoting the lottery scheme would 
be liable. 

Observations 

Nothing has so impressed the general newspaper publisher 
as the loss of revenue that in recent years came from agricul- 
tural sources. Pure bred stock advertising and public sale 
business had been established on what we all thought was a 
permanent basis, one that could be depended on year in and 
year out. It made live business and live readers, and we all 
enjoyed it. Then, now should be the time for studying service 
to the farming interests — a service that will get the customer 
the most for the least money, and advice that will help him 
along. Friends made in times like these will be friends of the 
newspaper always. 
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= you are “taking in” the Fair don't forget to visit our big Department 

Store, where you will get splendid service, pleasant treatment and good val- 
ues for your money. We have twelve departments, and if we add the Floral 
Department, which is owned by Mrs. Chas. Sherman, we could count thirleen--- 
and listen---they are all live and up-to-date 
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John McGrath & Sons 


Brookhaven, - - Mississippi 


Page advertisement from the ‘ Fair Edition” of The Semi-Weekly 
Leader, Brookhaven, Mississippi, which demonstrates how illustration 
plates may add life, interest, and an appropriate atmosphere to special 
editions, _A common weakness in the advertisements of small town 
papers is in the fact that they are so seldom illustrated. Several con- 
cerns now supply such cuts at nominal cost and many publishers are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to improve their papers. 


When revival comes after the present slump in business, 
how are you going to get machine operators for your shops? 
With operators even now in demand every day and wages 
very satisfactory, employing publishers and printers are likely 
to face a condition that baffles them. Start an apprentice in 
your shop now while you can get good boys and girls for that 
kind of work. If you haven’t time for their instruction, make 
the time. If you don’t, you will most surely have to take time 
to bemoan your ill fortune later. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


The Nevada Representative, Nevada, Iowa.— As to good qualities we will 
mention, first, page makeup, which is excellent, presswork, which is satisfactory 
as a rule, and editorial work. As a rule there is too much fuss and feathers 
in the shape of rulework in the larger advertisements, and the placing of them 
on the pages is irregular and disorderly. 

Swift County Monitor, Benson, Minnesota.— Our compliments on so fine 
a paper from business and editorial standpoints. The many large advertisements 
are effectively displayed and impressive, although we do not like to see so 
many display lines in extra condensed capitals, even in the very good Century 
face. With the type equipment which the paper indicates you have, there is 
little excuse for mixing faces in individual advertisements, which weakens the 
effect in spite of the excellence of the display otherwise. Presswork is 
exceptional. 

The Shenandoah World, Shenandoah, Iowa.—Your State fairly bristles with 
fine newspapers and, yet, among them all the issue of the World commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth birthday of your city, stands out as a big achievement. Every 
mechanical feature matches the excellence of the editorial work. It is a shame 
you could not have gotten up six pages more, in order to have a page for every 
year, but the forty-four make a big paper. Just to give our readers an idea of 
the character and quality of the edition, as well as to show how the event was 
appropriately celebrated with a pageant, we are reproducing the initial page 
of one of the sections. 

The Ulysses Dispatch, Ulysses, Nebraska.— While the print is a little pale 
it is better than the average. The first page makeup is likewise very satisfac- 
tory, in spite of the fact that one small display advertisement and several 
“Want ” advertisements in bold face appear thereon. It is expecting too much, 
of course, for a paper of four pages — home printed —to maintain a clean 
first page, and when one makes the most of a bad situation, as you do, praise 
is due. You can, however, do better on the makeup of the other pages by 
pyramiding the advertisements, that is, grouping them from the lower right 
hand corner as they are done on the page from The Florida Advocate, repro- 
duced in connection with this department. The display and arrangement of 
the advertisements are quite satisfactory. 


3 THE SHENANDOAH 


WORLD {| 





PAGEANT PROGRAM 


be given Friday Evening, October 14, at 7 o'clock on the north lawn of the Christian Church 
by a Cast of Si ndred Loyal Cinzens 





First page of one of the sections of the forty-four page edition of 
the Shenandoah (Iowa) World, issued to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of that prosperous, wide awake little city. ‘This 
page contains the program of the pageant ceremony given in celebration 
of the occasion. The World is one of the handsomest and best printed 
papers we have received during the current month, or in many months. 


R. L. Hanck, Palo Alto, California— Our compliments are extended on 
your “‘ Fall Number ” of the Times. The illustrated first page is a dandy. A 
weakness in the advertisements appearing in most small town papers is the 
infrequent use of illustrations. ‘‘ One picture is worth a thousand words ”’ in 
the opinion of the great editor, Arthur Brisbane. A good illustration will 
attract more as well as tell more. There are cuts galore in the special section 
and they are bound to get a hearing for the advertisements therein. On the 
first page of the news section, we believe some of the headings are larger and 
bolder than the importance of the items justifies. Presswork is good, and the 
display and arrangement of the advertisements thoroughly satisfactory. 
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The Oshawa Telegram, Oshawa, Ontario.— Why do you repeat the name 
of the paper in the date line under the masthead on the first page? The 
name of the city and state or province should appear there, preceding the date. 
It may surprise you to learn we had to turn several pages to find that Oshawa 
is in Canada, and that we had to turn several more—and to one of the 
advertisements — to learn Oshawa is in the province of Ontario. The “ Fall 
Number” is otherwise most commendable. Presswork is excellent and the 
advertisements are featured by few displayed lines ‘“ brought out” with a 
vengeance. It is a style of advertising display that we admire, and our admira- 
tion is tempered only by the fact that in some cases blocky wood letters are 
used and in others condensed De Vinne, which provide a displeasing contrast 
with the Cheltenham Bold largely used for display. We would discard the 
checkerboard border and use plain rules consistently. 


Grorce M. Gootssy, Wauchula, Florida.—Your letter, accompanying the 
several copies of the Advocate, is so good and so full of common sense that 
we believe it should be passed along to our readers. Here goes: ‘ Are the head- 
ings on the first page bold enough? I am also enclosing several issues of the 
Advocate in the package which will show you that I believe in ‘scare’ heads 
when there is something worth while. Most of these back issues are culls, 
but it will give you the idea. Personally, I do not believe in country papers 
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Attractive ‘‘inside’’ page of The Florida Advocate, Wauchula, 
Florida, illustrating beauty of effect gained without loss of display force 
from the use of one style of display type throughout and by adherence 
to the pyramid makeup. Read review on this page. 


imitating the scare heads of the city dailies. I believe scare heads are all 
right for the daily, as many people read only the headings, and bold headings 
help sell papers, while on the other hand most people really read the news in 
the country paper. I am getting past middle age and do not want to become 
a back number. The older I become the more closely I read the trade papers 
and look for new ideas, and this is the reason I am asking you for a frank 
criticism, for I would not mind having my feelings wounded if it would give 
me a tip on getting up a better newspaper. I never miss reading your depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER and have gotten many valuable suggestions 
from it.’ The headings on the first page, October 21 issue, are sufficiently 
large and bold. Your five column page is small and that, of course, has a 
bearing on the size the heads should be. In fact, the Advocate is in every 
respect one of the handsomest papers we receive. Presswork is above reproach, 
makeup is excellent and the advertisements are effective and beautiful. Caslon, 
the aristocrat of type faces, is used throughout for advertising display, generally 
the Old Style (light) variety, too, although where greater emphasis is desired 
good use is sometimes made of the New Caslon, which is slightly stronger. Just 
to show, however, that adequate emphasis can be obtained with a beautiful light 
face type, and that the page as a whole is made attractive by consistent display 
in one series of type, we are reproducing an average “ inside ’’ page from the 
Advocate. Doesn't this page prove our point? 
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Salem Standard and Jerseyman, Salem, New Jersey.— Excellent presswork 
is the outstanding good quality in your paper. While the fact that the lines of 
the top headings on the first page are not full partially overcomes one of the 
objections to having the same size and style of heading at the top of every col- 
umn — i. e., the confusion resulting from such crowding together of headings — 
the page is not as pleasing as it would be if the heads in alternate columns 
were dropped somewhat to add interest to the page as a whole. Advertisements 
are excellent, the full page “‘ Dollar Day ” displays being particularly so. 

Paut H. Hosss, Brookhaven, Mississippi—The ‘ Fair Edition’? of the 
Leader, “ the largest paper ever printed in Brookhaven or any other town in 
Mississippi with a population of 6,500,”’ is an achieve- 
ment of which you and the whole force are justified 
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papers have a rule that an advertisement that covers so many columns — two, 
three, four, etc.— shall have a proportionate depth, enough to make it worth 
while. This streamer of the chiropractor’s tops the six column cartoon “ strip ” 
at the bottom of the page. We count thirteen advertisements on this page, 
and every one is next to reading matter, and the appearance of the page shows 
it, too. If a publisher doesn’t consider his paper of sufficient importance to 
insist on an attractive appearance, he can not expect his advertisers to con- 
sider it of value. Such positions and such strips as the chiropractor has in this 
issue couldn’t be bought in the best newspapers, metropolitan or ‘ country.” 
Presswork, for which you apologize, is the best mechanical feature. The adver- 
tisements suffer from ‘ machinitis,”’ that infectious 
disease so easily “‘ caught” by ad. men and publish- 





ers who are more interested in getting the ads. up 





in feeling proud. The thirty-two pages of the edition 
contain many large and forceful advertisements, a 
number of which are surrounded by special borders, 
while several have been given added strength and 
interest by the use of appropriate illustrations obtained 
through one of the cut service organizations, of which 
we have long felt more publishers should take advan- 
tage. We are reproducing an advertisement in which 
such cuts are used and regret that in transit the 
handsome first page has been so badly damaged a 
reproduction of it can not be made. 

Clark County Courier, Clark, South Dakota.— If 
we correctly recall past issues of the Courier which 
we have seen, you appear to be slipping. Certainly 
the paper is not what we have thought of it as being, 
although the first page makeup appears neat and 
interesting. The top headings might well be a little 
stronger. Presswork is not uniform, there are broad 
pale streaks and spots on almost every page. Do 
you change the tympan for every form? The worst 
feature is the placing of advertisements. There is 
not the least system or order in their arrangement. A 
wonderful improvement would result if you would 
follow the pyramid in placing advertisements, that is, 
place them always in the lower right hand corner of 
the page, the largest one in the corner and the smaller 
ones grouped around it. This gives a nice order 
throughout the paper and forces the reading matter 
toward the upper left hand corner, where the eye of 
the reader naturally alights in turning to each new 
page. If a reader is permitted to read the news with- 
out irritation he is in a better frame of mind to give 
close attention to the advertisements. The heavy 
rule borders so frequently used not only do not 
harmonize with the lighter toned types but because 
of their prominence detract from the type, which is 


money early 


are moze cheerful— 


brighter. 


future! 


year's crop. 


Fund NOW? 


of ready money arises? 


The Coblesville Times, Coblesville, New York.— 
There are several features about your paper that are 
above the average. Outstanding among them is the 
clean and uniform print. Improvement could not be 
expected. We think that you have too many large 
news headlines on your first page, especially since 
the items in many cases are not of sufficient impor- 
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this year. Sales are being made. 
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lays and storing difficulties so 
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ity to meet such expenses will depend 
upon how you use the income from this 
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in a 4 per cent interest-bearing Reserve 
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and distinct fund available when the need 
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the important thing in any advertisement. a plan today! If you can't drop in, 
. We will send @ repre- 


Sacramento, California 


“It's a long time between harvests” 


quickly than well. We note that printers who use 
the machine where they should not in setting adver- 
tisements realize the fact that the small size of their 
mats is insufficient to give the matter proper display 
and frequently endeavor to overcome the weakness 
by setting such matter in all caps, which only makes 
a bad matter worse. Your display type equipment 
is also weak, running strong to extra condensed styles, 
which are ugly and, in small sizes, trying to the eyes. 
We also suggest that you use plain rules consistently 
as borders, preferably of four point size. 

The Woodbine Twiner, Woodbine, Iowa.—While, 
in general, the paper is an excellent one, and is 
nicely printed, we have several suggestions to make 
which, if followed, will result in improvement. The 
first page of the October 27 issue, while neat, is weak 
on account of the fact there are no news headings 
of worth while size thereon. The items are covered 
by heads the same size as the body, being the “‘ second 
letter’ of the matrices used in your machine. Use 
some good heads with an upper deck set in eighteen 
point at least. Advertisements are remarkably good, 
and their arrangement on the pages, quite generally 
pyramided, is neat and orderly. Bolder types than 
we like are used, especially in some of the smaller 
displays. Advertising circulars, evidently reprints of 
page advertisements in other issues of the paper, are 


of the one printed on red stock for the Vredenburg- 
Lewis Company is too weak in proportion to the size 
of the display and too small, we think, to command 
the attention it should. The Armistice Day circular 
is strong and is effectively displayed. If the “ Pro- 
gram for the Day ” had been enclosed in a panel, the 
effect of confusion resulting from so many display 
features being intermingled would have been avoided. 
The “Act Quick” poster for Siebel’s is decidedly 
effective. 

The Waynesfield Courier, Waynesfield, Ohio.— 
Your Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number is an achieve- 
ment from a publishing standpoint, and you have put 
the best foot forward for the paper, as is proper. 
Editorial features are well handled and we only regret 
the mechanical features are not of the same standard. 








tance to warrant the emphasis they are given. Most 





Presswork is pale and weak. You have a rather poor 





of the advertisements, particularly the larger ones, 
are decidedly effective. Restraint in amount of dis- 
play is practiced with good judgment, while the lines 
displayed are effectively emphasized. Some of the 
smaller advertisements are not so good, particularly 
those in which the extra condensed head letter is used 
for the display. If there is any reason whatever for 
the use of this style, it would be for lines that would 
be cramped if set in a modern display type of regular 
proportions. However, most of the lines for which 
you have used this type are short of full measure, 
which makes the “ skinny ” type look very much out 
of place. A point to remember when the question of 
using an extra condensed face comes up is that while 
you gain in the height of the letters you lose in 
width, so that quite generally a smaller face of regu- as 
lar width has even greater display strength than the 
condensed. Furthermore, the greater legibility of 
letters of regular shape — and the fact that people are 
more accustomed to reading them —adds to their 
display value features that compensate for a loss in size. As display “‘ value” 
is what we are after, why not get it, with types of pleasing proportion, espe- 
cially when our displays will be more attractive in general? 

JoHNnson BrotHers, Monroe, Michigan.— First page makeup is interest- 
ing, if a little “‘spotty.”” The American Tobacco Company could not get an 
advertisement on the first page of a paper owned by the writer for any price 
that they would be willing to pay. Furthermore, they could not get more 
publicity, that is enough more to amount to anything, from the entire first page 
than they do from that single column five inch advertisement with its big 
black type standing alone on the page. It is certainly a bargain for them to 
have the only advertisement on the first page with their “flash”? copy and 
bold display. In so far as the placing of advertisements is concerned, the 
Monitor is poorly made up throughout. The idea seems to be to give every 
advertiser as much reading matter adjacent to his display as possible. On the 
last page of your August 19 issue we find the Watson Bakery with a two column 
by eight inch advertisement at the top of the page, with reading matter on 
both sides and below. Lower on the page we find Stretch & Co. with a three 
column by about nine inch advertisement with reading matter across the top 
and along both sides. The bottom of this advertisement rests upon a chiro- 
practor’s display which is six columns by one inch, quite a “ streamer.”” Most 


especially to banks. 


world of punch in it. 


does the 


K. Leroy Hamman, of Oakland, California, is 
a producer of effective advertising who caters 
As a usual rule Mr. Ham- 
man’s type display is more formal and more 
pleasing, but in this radical departure from his 
usual style he has produced something with a 
d The practice of setting 
the initial line of a paragraph in larger type 
than the remainder was quite the rage a few 
years ago, when, followed to such an extent, 
naturally did not have the distinction the pres- 
ent limited employment of it gives. 
a style for general use, we consider that occa- 
sionally, and in an open display like the above 
advertisement, the style has considerable value, 
especially when the empasized lines tell a story 
first one, “‘ Hops are moving.” A 
great deal of the advertisement’s effectiveness, 
however, is due to the hand lettered heading, 
which gives it considerable distinction. 


equipment of advertising display type, as the styles 
most generally used are old and displeasing, now that 
we have become acquainted with later and more attrac- 
tive styles. The extra condensed heavy block letter 
so often used is not an ad. letter at all, but a heading 
type. It looks very bad in the open space of an 
advertisement, especially when close to a line of regu- 
lar shape, worse still when adjacent to a line of 
extended type. We are continually spreading propa- 
ganda for the one style of type plan, because it means 
not only a better looking paper but a more eco- 
nomically produced paper. In our opinion, you could 
well afford, just from a business standpoint, to dis- 
card all the display type you now have and buy 
weight fonts of one single style for consistent use. 
With your large fonts of the one style you would 
set the advertisements in much less time, for then 
you would be saved the time you now spend running 
from one case to another when you find the case 
holding the style of type of your choice is short a letter or two of the number 
of characters required for the job. é 

The Accomack News, Onancock, Virginia.— Makeup of the first pages of 
the several issues sent us is excellent, and the presswork, too, is good. There 
is decided opportunity for improvement in the advertisements, although some 
of them are satisfactory. Advertisements are frequently weakened by setting 
matter on the machine, perforce, therefore, in smaller type than they should 
be set. The large display for Hargis in your May 20 issue is a case in point. 
The extremely long lines of the small roman capitals look weak, difficult to read 
—-as they are—and in the scattered effect appear displeasing. The body of 
an advertisement should be as large as the space and proper consideration of the 
value of white space will permit. Type also should not be set in such long 
lines as in this advertisement. A line should not be much longer than an 
alphabet and a half of lower case of the type in question. That is the ideal 
length of line. The condensed block letter often used in advertisements is 
ugly. You would add greatly to the appearance of your paper by pyramiding 
the advertisements. The effect of order and system resulting from grouping 
all advertisements of a page in the lower right hand corner, thereby forcing 
the reading matter into the upper left hand corner, is not only pleasing but 
adds to the comfort and satisfaction of the reader. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


‘What a Compositor Should Know”’ 


This booklet, which is No. 1 of a series of printing hand- 
books, deals chiefly with the tools and materials used by the 
compositor. Believing that the compositor should know every- 
thing that is possible about his craft, the author has given a 
brief but comprehensive description of type, its composition 
and methods of manufacture, parts of a type character, what 
constitutes a font of type and the furniture, tools and appli- 
ances used in the composing room. One chapter is devoted 
to a history of the point system and a discussion of its advan- 
tages. The concluding chapter of this booklet contains much 
good advice for the compositor on the subjects of composition 
and distribution. 

“What a Compositor Should Know—Section 1,” by W. H. 
Slater. Published by the Borough Publishing Company, 132 
Church road, Canonbury, N. 1, London, England. 


‘‘Handbook for Newspaper Workers” 


This volume, written by the author of “ Newspaper Report- 
ing and Correspondence ” and “ Newspaper Editing,” is a com- 
pact and practical manual of all the elements that go to make 
up a correct newspaper style. The rules given are clear and 
concise, and are illustrated with numerous and striking exam- 
ples. Because this book is a handbook the material is presented 
in outline form with sections numbered and indexed for ready 
reference. In addition to authoritative guidance in grammar, 
punctuation, style, diction and accuracy, there is also included 
matter regarding the rudiments of headline writing, copyread- 
ing, proofreading, typography and the handling of pictures and 
cuts. Many items of information and technical data of benefit 
even to an experienced newspaper man are included. 

Although designed primarily for newspaper men, the book 
contains information of interest and value to all who deal 
directly or indirectly with type. As newspaper English is, or 
should be, the best and clearest English, the writer, advertiser 
or business correspondent, as well as the reporter or editor, will 
find the material of interest. 

“Handbook for Newspaper Workers,” by Grant Milnor 
Hyde, Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York city. 


Carey Printing Company’s Achievement 


“Achievement ” is a most appropriate title for the hand- 
some souvenir volume with which The Carey Printing Com- 
pany, of New York, has favored its friends. In the book the 
company tells what has been accomplished and credits most 
of its success to new ideas in the treatment of customers. For 
instance, a promise of delivery is never made until the fore- 
men of the various departments through which the work passes 
have estimated the time required. Then the doors of the com- 
pany’s plant are open day and night to the customers. The 
composing room is divided into sixteen sections. While the 
customer’s work is in the composing room he deals directly 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 








with the section head in charge of it. Thus is the customer 
made to feel that the Carey printery is a part of his own organ- 
ization. A magazine publisher has at his service a great printing 
plant without the investment of any capital or responsibility 
of any kind. Printing is regarded here as a service, not as a 
commodity. 

The different departments of this great printery are de- 
scribed and very cleverly illustrated by bird’s eye views of 
each floor in the building. Besides this there are articles on 
the various branches of the printing industry, contributed by 
leaders in the various lines. These articles include “ Paper- 
making,” by E. O. Dorman; “ Inkmaking,” by James UIl- 
man; ‘“ Engraving,” by Theodore Stendel; “Color Plate 
Making,” by W. M. Probasco; “ Electrotyping,” by Edwin 
Flower, and “ The Art of Printing,” by a Carey expert. 

Exhibits of printing make up the rest of this valuable vol- 
ume. Here are shown examples of one printing in inks of dif- 
ferent hues; two color printing, which is much neglected these 
days; three color printing, and finally four color printing for 
all purposes of illustration. The book contains 146 pages 
11 by 1334 inches in size, and is surely a highly creditable 
“Achievement.” 


‘“‘ Effective Direct Advertising ” 


Between the covers of this book direct advertising has 
been covered from A to Z. The work is not confined by any 
means to direct by mail advertising but covers fully all the 
other forms which are included in the comprehensive title of 
direct advertising. 

Robert E. Ramsay, the author of this book, is too well 
known to the advertising world to need any introduction. His 
book “ Effective House-Organs ” is the standard work on the 
subject of house-organs, and as author, editor and lecturer 
Mr. Ramsay is one of the best known men in the advertising 
field. It is safe to say that no one was better equipped to 
write the present volume than the man who has been so closely 
associated with the development of direct advertising during 
the past fifteen years. 

A few years ago the humble “ dodger” sent out by the 
retail merchant was the chief form of direct advertising in use. 
In 1920 the amount spent for direct advertising exceeded the 
expenditures for all other forms of advertising other than that 
done through the newspapers. The convention held at Spring- 
field this year (in which Mr. Ramsay was one of the leading 
spirits) has given direct advertising a new impetus. 

With the growth of direct advertising comes the need of 
an authoritative book on the subject — one which covers the 
field in a thoroughly practical way, giving both the layman 
and the professional advertising man a clear idea of the prin- 
ciples of direct advertising and telling him how to apply them 
to make direct advertising pay. Mr. Ramsay has filled the 
need admirably in “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 
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In preparing this work Mr. Ramsay has kept one foot on 
the ground. Remembering the needs of the student and the 
beginner in advertising as well as those of the busy man who 
is looking for facts, he has avoided long winded theoretical 
discussions. The author has succeeded in combining in this 
volume the essential physical, mental and mechanical factors 
as well as the strategic factors that are involved in the prepa- 
ration of either a single mailing piece or an elaborate campaign. 

In order to simplify the work for teaching and for use as 
a reference book it has been divided into five parts. Each part 
is distinct from the others, but all are interdependent. 

Part one gives a brief history of direct advertising and the 
place it occupies in business. Part two pertains to the physical 
factors of direct advertising, such as the form, the list and the 
returns. The functions of the person who prepares the mate- 
rial and directs the campaign are clearly outlined, and the 
organization of a direct advertising department is described. 
Part three discusses the mental factors, including analysis and 
planning, follow up and writing the copy. Part four explains 
all the mechanical factors, such as illustration, typography, 
paper distribution, postal requirements, etc. Part five shows 
the application of the principles as set forth in parts one to 
four and touches upon the cost of campaigns, mailing pieces, 
etc. It tells how direct advertising has been used successfully 
in various branches of business. 

To sum up briefly the contents of this book: It shows how 
to prepare all forms of circular matter, including the details 
of type, paper, printing, folding, etc.; how to secure mailing 
lists, keep them in order and record returns; how to plan and 
carry out a campaign; it analyzes the writing of copy. Be- 
cause of its thorough index and complete set of cross refer- 
ences this volume is a valuable and convenient reference guide. 

As Mr. Ramsay explains in his introduction to the book, 
it is in no way intended as propaganda for more indiscriminate 
direct advertising. Its purpose is to raise the standard of 
direct advertising rather than to increase its volume, and thus 
increase its effectiveness in getting business. 

“ Effective Direct Advertising,’ by Robert E. Ramsay. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York city. May be 
secured through The Inland Printer Company. Price $5. 
Postage 20 cents. 


Two Interesting Booklets 


Two interesting booklets by Douglas C. McMurtrie, of 
the Condé Nast Press, have been received by THE INLAND 
PrinTeER. “ Proofreading in the Fifteenth Century ” has been 
compiled from the study of records relating to correctors of 
the press at work in Paris prior to 1500, and contains much 
information of interest to the student of the history of print- 
ing. The proofreader of those days had to be somewhat of a 
scholar, but he had few rules of capitalization and punctuation 
to worry about. 

“Geographic Names, Their Spelling as a Factor in Typo- 
graphic Style” is a reprint of an article by Mr. McMurtrie 
which was published in a recent issue of The Printing Art. 
The author discusses the confusion caused by varying spellings 
of geographic names in different couniries, and suggests that 
in the making of maps or the writing of geographical records 
for international use the original spelling of the name be 
retained. 


‘Co-operation, Merchandising and Promotion” 


This volume is a handbook for the merchandising and pro- 
motion departments of newspapers. It contains much useful 
information and many suggestions on the codperation between 
newspapers and their advertisers in conducting selling cam- 
paigns. Among the subjects treated in this volume are mer- 
chandising surveys, the compilation and use of route books 
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and lists, the securing of window displays and demonstrations, 
introductions to the trade, such as broadsides, letters and port- 
folios, the merchandising newspaper for dealers, the collection. 
filing and use of data for advertisers and solicitation, a general 
market analysis of territory. 

The author of this book is merchandising and promotion 
manager of the /ndianapolis Star and editor of its dealers’ trade 
paper, The Codperator and Merchandiser. 

“ Codperation, Merchandising and Promotion ” is published 
by the author, Russell E. Smith, Postoffice Box 208, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


Miss Beth Dowell-McCormack. 


One of the most active, and attractive, figures among the many exhibitors 
at the Direct Mail Advertising Association’s convention, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was Miss Beth Dowell-McCormack. Her enthusiasm and optimism 
were a treat to all with whom she came in contact, and it is doubtful if there 
was any one who did not meet her at some time or other during the convention. 
Incidentally, she took a great interest in, and was a good “ booster’’ for, 
THE INLAND PrInTER. Beth is the charming daughter and ‘ pal” of G. Ben 
McCormack, manager of advertising and sales promotion, Kelly press depart- 
ment, American Type Founders Company. Wherever you find ‘“‘ Mac” you 
will find Beth, and she would sooner talk about her father’s work than any 
femine subject imaginable. During the entire convention her headquarters were 
at the booth of the American Type Founders Company, and no exhibitor had 
a more faithful or enthusiastic representative. Beth’s comment on the show 
was: ‘It was fine, sales very satisfactory, weather was perfect, and the people 
just grand.” 
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Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
recently ruled that strikes involving more 
than twenty-five persons are a matter of 
public concern sufficient to warrant investi- 
gation to determine the blame for their 
instigation. eee 


Alfred L. Brown has opened a studio at 
17B Irving avenue, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. The firm will be known as Brown’s 
Illustrating Service, and will specialize in 
trade mark designing, technical illustrating 
and reproductions. 

A new specimen booklet has been issued 
by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, 
showing the Parsons series with the Parsons 
Bold and Parsons italic. The booklet con- 
tains many specimens of composition in 
which this novel type face is used. 

O. W. Goess, formerly assistant sales and 
advertising manager of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., has been appointed director of the 
Advertisers’ Service Bureau of Max Lau 
Colortype Company, of Chicago. In his new 
post Mr. Goess will have full charge of all 
promotional work in connection with adver- 
tising and sales ideas for clients. 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, New London, Connecticut, 
has issued a new catalogue showing the 
complete Babcock line of cylinder presses. 
The catalogue is attractively printed and 
contains numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams showing the construction of the 
presses. The simple cover design, die 
stamped in dark green on stock of a lighter 
green, is decidedly pleasing. 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Carreau, a 
daughter, November 12, at Pelham Manor, 
New York ” is an announcement that means 
little to the printing fraternity. But when 
it is known that Miss Mary Boyd Carreau, 
the baby above mentioned, is the first grand- 
child to Ed. Sinclair, the popular president 
of the Sinclair & Valentine Company, then 
it becomes an event in which thousands of 
printers are interested. There could be no 
happier grandfather than Mr. Sinclair. We 
join with his thousands of friends in ex- 
tending congratulations. 





In accordance with its plan of covering 
the entire United States with field repre- 
sentatives the Porte Publishing Company 
announces that C. L. Clayton has been as- 
signed the western field, consisting of eleven 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 





States as follows: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and that part of Texas as far east 
as the eastern boundary of New Mexico, 
including El Paso. Mr. Clayton has been 
identified with the Franklin Printing Price 
List almost from its beginning. 


G. Ben McCormack 
With the creation of the new department 
of Kelly press advertising and sales promo- 
tion, the American Type Founders Company 
placed G. Ben McCormack in charge as 





G. Ben McCormack. 


manager. This was a recognition of long 
and faithful service. Twenty years ago Mr. 
McCormack followed the advice given by 
Horace Greeley and moved westward from 
Chicago, joining the forces of the American 
Type Founders Company on the Pacific 
Coast. He has been with the company ever 
since, continually advancing, and _ filling 
many places of responsibility. He has made 
several trips around the world, and also spe- 
cial trips to Alaska, South America and 
other places. When the Kelly press was 
launched Mr. McCormack joined the de- 
partment and for a number of years was 
assistant to William M. Kelly, the inventor 
of the press and manager of the department. 

The early part of Mr. McCormack’s life 
was spent in Chicago, which was his birth- 
place, but he now makes his residence in 
New York city. Throughout his travels he 
has attracted considerable attention to him- 





self because he was invariably accompanied 
by a little black eyed miss who is his insep- 
arable companion, and who, by the way, 
now has rather pronounced ideas of her 
own regarding men and their habits. This 
little miss is his daughter and “ pal,” Beth. 
Always a good “ mixer” and ever ready for 
a good time, Mr. McCormack has adhered 
steadfastly to the policy which he con- 
stantly preaches, that a man should keep 
good hours and hustle for business. His 
daughter says this is all any woman should 
expect from a man, but it is the policy that 
has brought him his present high standing. 


Permanent Exhibit for Advertising 
Typographers 
The Advertising Typographers’ Division 
of the United Typothete of America is 
assembling a permanent exhibit of speci- 
mens of the work of its members. The 
very successful exhibit shown at Toronto 
revealed the advantage of displaying exam- 
ples of the typographer’s art. It is planned 
to show the permanent exhibit at conven- 
tions and expositions with the hope of 
stimulating interest in and creating a greater 
demand for good typography. 


Chicago Printers Try Community 
Ownership 

Community ownership is being developed 
in Chicago by several firms connected with 
the graphic arts. A six story building at 
512-522 Sherman street has been purchased 
by four of the tenants: R. J. Jefferson 
Printing Company; Keefe, Coles & Co., 
printers; Harmegnies & Howell, printers, 
and Blomgren Brothers & Co., engravers 
and electrotypers. The purchase price was 
$155,000, subject to an encumbrance of 
$60,000. The building was erected by the 
late J. M. W. Jones, a pioneer printer of 
Chicago, and was formerly occupied by his 
printing plant. 


“The Printer’s Album” 


The Printer’s Album, house-organ of the 
Challenge Machinery Company, Grand 
Haven, Michigan, has resumed publication 
after a lapse of five years. As stated on 
the editorial page, The Printer’s Album will 
be published once in a while, and the only 
subscription price will be good will. Any 
one connected with the graphic arts will be 
placed on the mailing list if he writes to the 
Challenge Machinery Company. Tue Iv- 
LAND PRINTER has received a copy and 
wishes to compliment the producers on its 
interesting and practical editorial contents 
and its neat appearance. 
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Borden Addresses Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago 
The November dinner meeting of the 
Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago, held Thurs- 
day evening, November 17, was one of un- 
usual interest and importance. Joseph A. 
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feature of the campaign is a series of twenty- 
four booklets which are lessons in salesman- 
ship for the printer, teaching him how to 
conduct direct advertising campaigns both 
for himself and for his customers. The cost 
of compiling and printing these booklets is 


West and East Meet. 
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Inland Printer Has “Party” in New York 


The recent visit to the East of several 
members of THE INLAND PRINTER “ fam- 
ily ” was made the occasion of a very happy 
event in the form of a party, given by Mrs. 
Clara J. Shepard at the McAlpin Hotel. 

With Mrs. Shepard as hostess the gath- 

ering was made up as follows: Mrs. 

Harry Hillman; Harry Hillman, editor; 

C. R. Beers, eastern representative; 

Stephen H. Horgan, editor Process 

Engraving department, and Frank Bacon, 

of the sales department of the Mergen- 

thaler Linotype Company. Henry L. 

Bullen, editor of the department known 

as Collectanea Typographica, and Rob- 

ert E. Ramsay, editor Direct Mail Adver- 
tising department, for whom places had 
been reserved, were unable to be present 
as they could not reach the city in time. 


Artistic Paper Advertising 


From Louis Dejonge & Co., New 
York city, we have received several 
advertising specimens of unusual merit. 
One is a handsome portfolio of adver- 
tisements of Dejonge art mat, printed on 
that paper. From the standpoint of 
copy, illustration and typography these 
advertisements are excellent, and their 
attractiveness is enhanced by the paper 
on which they are printed. “ First Im- 


pressions or The Psychology of Paper 
and Ink,” by William Bond Wheelwright, 
contains several reproductions of fine 


Members of the staff of THE INLAND PRINTER visited the plant of the American Type Founders Company, 
at Jersey City, New Jersey, on Monday, October 31, and are here shown as photographed with some of the 
A. T. F. officials. Top row, left to right: G. Ben McCormack, Henry L. Bullen, John E. Allen, W. M. Kelly. 
Second row: Harry Hillman, Mrs. Harry Hillman, C. R. Beers, Frank B. Berry, H. P. Hogan. Bottom 


row: Stephen H. Horgan, Robert W. Nelson, Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, Frank Bacon. 


and Frank Bacon are with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Borden, of the service department of the 
American Writing Paper Company, was 
there to present to the Franklin-Typothete 
a new educational plan designed to create 
opportunities for the printer in the produc- 
tion of printed salesmanship and to stimu- 
late business in general. 

The international officers of the United 
Typothete of America were present to hear 
Mr. Borden explain his plan. President 
J. Linton Engle, Vice President J. C. Acton, 
Treasurer Fred W. Gage, Vice President 
R. B. Nelson and Secretary E. T. Miller 
were introduced by President E. F. Hamm 
of the Franklin-Typothetz, and all spoke 
briefly, extending the greetings of the parent 
body to the Chicago organization. 

The plan presented by Mr. Borden is 
known as the “ Printers’ Salesmanship Book- 
let Campaign.” This constructive and edu- 
cational campaign is already in operation 
in Pittsburgh, Columbus, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The plan consists of a year of intensive 
direct mail advertising conducted through 
the local Typothete organizations. Three 
series of booklets, forty-eight in all, are used. 
The first is a series of twelve booklets mailed 
monthly to members of the local Typothete 
to keep the printers themselves alive to the 
need of printed salesmanship to promote 
their own business, as well as to build up 
the businesses of their customers. The sec- 
ond feature of the campaign is a series of 
twelve monthly booklets to be mailed to 
buyers of printing to convince them of the 
need of printed salesmanship. The third 


borne by the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Borden’s plan was received with 
enthusiasm and was unanimously endorsed 
by the Franklin-Typothetz. 

Noble T. Praigg, director of advertising 
of the United Typothete of America, urged 
printers to sell ideas as well as printing. 
Advertising, he pointed out, is sold on service 
rather than on price, and the printer puts 
dollars into his pocket in proportion as he 
takes ideas out of his head. 


Eleventh District Typothetae Federation 
Holds Convention 


The printers of the eleventh district, em- 
bracing the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, held a conven- 
tion at St. Paul on Friday and Saturday, 
November 4 and 5, and perfected a strong 
Eleventh District Typothete Federation. 
There were approximately fifty delegates 
present from Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul, 
Fargo, Sioux Falls and other points. 

M. I. Stewart, of Stewart-Taylor Com- 
pany, Duluth, who is the new executive 
committeeman from the eleventh district, 
was elected president, succeeding W. A. 
Ropke. 

The principal speaker and invited guest 
was F. R. Wilke, of Milwaukee, a director 
of the Milwaukee Typothetz, who talked on 
“ Codperation and Organization.” On Fri- 
day evening the delegates attended a theater 
party, and on Saturday afternoon they saw 
the football game between Minnesota and 
Iowa. It was altogether a most interesting, 
instructive and enthusiastic meeting. 


Messrs. John E. Allen 


halftones on art mat. The realism and 

fidelity of detail which characterize these 

illustrations prove that glossy paper is 
unnecessary to secure the finest results in 
halftone reproductions. Another booklet, 
which is a fine specimen of Bodoni typog- 
raphy, is devoted to a description of art 
mat and its uses. 


Direct Mail Exhibit at Chicago 


A three day exhibit of direct mail adver- 
tising was held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 10, 11 and 12. The exhibit 
was held under the auspices of the adver- 
tising council of the Chicago Association of 


Design selected and awarded first prize for emblem 
for Direct Mail Advertising Association. Designed 
by Kitson & Neumann, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Commerce. The displays of direct mail 
advertising, contributed by the leading 
printing and engraving firms of Chicago, 
made an interesting and attractive showing. 

Luncheons were held each day and were 
followed by instructive addresses. Among the 
speakers were Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, who gave some 
interesting sidelights on the Springfield con- 
vention, and Joseph Meadon, president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
who spoke on “ The Future of Direct Mail 
Advertising.” A banquet, followed by a 
one act play and an informal dance, was a 
very enjoyable feature of the exhibition. 
The play, “Steering Mr. Carr Ahead,” 
dealt with the subject of advertising, and 
the cast was composed of prominent adver- 
tising men. 


Monotype Executive Visits London 


H. D. Best, assistant to the president of 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, left recently for London, 
where he will be the guest of the affiliated 
English company, the Lanston Monotype 
Company, Limited. While in London Mr. 
Best is to address a convention of repre- 
sentatives of the English corporation on the 
subject of “ The Success of Monotype Non- 
Distribution in the United States and 
Canada.” 


Automatic Feeders in China 


A letter recently received by the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company from the Commer- 
cial Press, of Shanghai, China, shows how 
printers in China are waking up to the 
advantages of up to date printing equip- 
ment. A reproduction of the original let- 
ter is shown on this page. The following is 
a translation in part: 

We were informed some time ago that the Miller 
automatic feeder, manufactured by your company, 
was pre-eminent in construction and convenient in 
operation. Since our submanager, Mr. Wang Heen 
Wah, bought one of them, when he made his journey 
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to your country last year, we have bought another 
through Ault & Wiborg China Company, Shanghai, 
and in the four or five months which have elapsed 
have found them satisfactory in every way. I dare 
say that the Miller automatic feeder is the most 
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Reproduction of One Sheet of Chinese Letter 
Received by Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 


serviceable tool manufactured for printers, and feel 
sure that it has benefited the printing industry in 
your country to no small degree. We did not buy 
these machines for profit alone, but also to follow 
the lead of your advanced nation in promoting the 
progress of printing in our own country. 

Although there are a great many printers in China, 
most of them use machines only of the stepping 
type (foot power) and which even now cost more 
than three hundred Chinese dollars. There are, 
therefore, but few printers in China who use such 
machines as the Miller automatic feeder, but we 
are glad to say that the industry here is progress- 
ing rapidly, and have no doubt but that in the 
near future many printers will buy them in increas- 
ing numbers. 
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Winners of Chandler & Price Contest 
Announced 


The new 12 by 18 heavy duty Gordon, 
recently brought out by the Chandler & 
Price Company, will hereafter by known as 
the “ Craftsman.” This name was the prize 
winning suggestion in the nationwide con- 
test which has recently closed. Over one 
thousand suggestions were submitted by 
printers throughout the country. In select- 
ing the name “ Craftsman,” the judges, who 
were in no way connected with the Chandler 
& Price organization, believed it would best 
identify the new press. The announced 
prize of $50 was awarded to each of the 
following contestants. M. G. Rice, of the 
Rice Print Shop, Oklahoma City; T. C. 
Cunningham, of Takoma Park, D. C.; 
A. R. Wilkins, of Alfred Roy Wilkins, San 
Francisco; R. J. Allan, of Pierre, South 
Dakota, and O. S. Hopkins, of Sutton Press, 
Incorporated, Pittsburgh. 


“Brooklyn Eagle’? Celebrates Eightieth 
Anniversary 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary on October 26 with a 
big special edition of eighty pages and a 
program of entertainment for its large fam- 
ily. The anniversary number was printed 
on calendered paper, with fine screen cuts, 
and front and back pages in color. The 
work was unique in one respect. There was 
a minimum of type, the stories of the expan- 
sion of Brooklyn being told with graphs, 
comparative drawings and diagrams. The 
photographs consisted largely of pictures 
taken from aeroplanes. 

In the evening the entire building was 
thrown open for a series of stunts and jolli- 
fications by the Eagle family. Entertain- 
ments were staged by the various depart- 
ments in different places throughout the 
building. A colored orchestra provided 
music for the stunts and later for dancing. 
Medals were presented to employees who 








New Orleans Delegates to U. T. A. Convention Visit President Harding. 


Left to right: E. L. Davis, Secretary, Typothete of Washington, D. C.; Charles H. Crane, Manager, Crane Company, Washington; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Brandao, Brandao Printing Company, New Orleans; F. J. Vicari, Busy Printing Company, New Orleans; J. G. Hauser, President New Orleans 
Typothete; President Harding; Frank P. Howard, President of Typothete of Washington, D. C.; J. T. Wentz, Crescent City Linotyping Company, New 
Orleans; Miss Beulah Hauser, New Orleans; Mrs. Henry M. Ellis; Henry M. Ellis, Managing Director, New Orleans Typothete. 
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have been with the paper for fifty, twenty- 
five, twenty, fifteen and ten years. ‘The 
names of one hundred sixty-nine medalists 
appear on the Eagle Veterans Honor Roll, 
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besides an additional thirty who had re- 
ceived medals for twenty-five years of serv- 
ice at previous anniversaries. Of these, three 
have served fifty years or over; thirty-four, 
twenty-five years or more; twenty-six, 
twenty years or more; sixty-four, fifteen 
years or more; and sixty-one, ten years or 
more. 

There was also a dedication and unveiling 
of a memorial tablet in honor of the sev- 
enty-one Eagle men who served during the 
war. This tablet was placed in 










Linotype Exhibit at U. T. A. Convention. 


pany, of Detroit, has joined the Peninsular 
Press. He was formerly head compositor 
of The Roycrofters in East Aurora. 


Linotype Exhibits at Toronto and 
Springfield 
An interesting exhibit was staged by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company at the 
convention of the United Typothete of 
America at Toronto, October 17 to 21. 
Models 14, 22 and 24 were exhibited, 





past fifteen years has been identified with 
the Detroit printing industry, for the past 
five years as manager of the printing divi- 
sion of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
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together with a showing of display composi- 
tion set on the linotype. A feature of the 
exhibit was the evolution of a magazine 
cover. A layout for a recent number of 
The Linotype Bulletin was shown in relation 
to the slug forms from which the cover was 
produced. Thomas Bland, of the Canadian 
company, and his staff were in charge. 

At the Direct Mail Convention at Spring- 
field the linotype exhibit contained a com- 
prehensive display of direct mail advertis- 
ing matter composed entirely by machine. 
The company was represented at Spring- 
field by W. D. B. Mitchell, Frank A. Bacon 
and Francis T. Denman. 


American Writing Paper Company 
Awarded Gold Medal 


Announcement has just been made of the 
award of a gold medal to the American 
Writing Paper Company by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association for the best 
moving exhibit at the association’s conven- 
tion at Springfield, Massachusetts, during 
the week of October 25. Many pieces of 
machinery were exhibited and operated at 
this well attended exposition, but the atten- 
tion of visitors was focused on the minia- 
ture paper making machine. This machine, 
a miniature Fourdrinier, has been exhibited 
publicly on only two other occasions, the 
first time at the Graphic Arts Exposition at 
Chicago in July, when it was used to make 
the paper which conveyed a special printed 
message of greeting to President Harding at 
Washington. It was exhibited later at the 
convention of the United Typothete of 
America in Toronto, where it aroused much 
interest, especially among the Dominion 
delegates, an unusually large number of 
whom were in attendance. 








the business and advertising office 4 
on the main floor. It is made of 
bronze, and is of a strong, simple 
design, adorned only by a large 
spread eagle across the top. 






Samuel R. Carter 


Samuel R. Carter, formerly 
superintendent of the Rochester 
Evening Post and Post Express, 
died on November 9 at his home, 
439 South Goodman street, 
Rochester. Mr. Carter was sev- 
enty-eight years old, and had been 
in good health until a few weeks 
before his death. He was promi- 
nent in lodge circles and held high 











death the printing trade of 
Rochester feels that it has lost a 
good friend. 






Peninsular Press Expands 


Since the announcement two 
months ago of the reorganization 
of the Peninsular Press, of Detroit, 
an expansion both in plant facil- 
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The Moulding Lead 


offices in several lodges. In his Ey 





The Lead Moulded ¢ 





Lead Moulded Nickel-Steel Faced Electrotypes 
showing four steps in their making by the 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


process color originals. Ali moulding lead used in the Royal plant is treated 
won the side that is to come in contact with the orginal, to make it non- 
nis 


SAMPLE of moulding lead used in making duplicates of fine half-rones and 54 
4 
u 
<= 





| y rade method 
sams used until we invented this special iry but also 
insures our customer a better plate 








yginal is reproduced in this mould. Exammation with 
rw cle 69 every dot 





Royal Craftsmanship is Vitally Essential to Perfect Duplication by 
the Lead Process Method ; 


Nickel-Steel Faced 






sap 1 oh n sheet lead made by exerting a pressure of 200 tons on the lead ey i 
wth the copper enginal. The hsdraulie press upon which thi y 
n apable of exerting a pressure of 2,000 tons on a 23* ram. $ 


Backed-up Shell e 












THIS exhibit shows very clearly how Royal nickel is deposited apon the face 
of the mould. Note the thickness of the nickel deposit! Every mould 
electroty pe made in our plant remains for at least one hour in a nickel solution 
and nickel 1s permitted to accumulate to the thickness of about .003 of an inch 
before the mould is moved on to the copper-depositing tub. 





* AFTER the mould has been given a “nickel bath” it is washed and placed in 
a copper tub where copper is deposited on the back of the nickel ‘nel the 
amalgamated “shell” reaches a thickness of about 008". The lead mould is 
then stripped away and the shell shown above remains. 





TLL 





ities and personnel has been found 











necessary. On November 1 the 
company moved from 2827 West 
Fort street to the corner of Fort 
and First streets, and has installed 
additional presses and equipment. 
John C. Hussey, who for the 













A Valuable Piece of Educational Advertising. 


The above halftone, in which much of the beauty of the original is necessarily lost, shows an exceptionally good 
specimen of effective educational advertising. In the four black envelopes across the top are actual samples, first, of 
the lead used for molding; second, of the lead after molding; third, after the nickel has been deposited upon the face 
of the mold; fourth, the backed up shell after the lead has been stripped away. As will be noticed, explanatory mat- 
ter is given, describing the four steps. The Royal Electrotype Company is to be complimented upon the attractive 
folder, the original of which is 2314 inches wide by 16% high. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line;_minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — Modern job printing plant with bookbindery and loose leaf 

departments, in a growing city in western Canada with a population of 
about 70,000; equipment consisting of two Miehles, 3 job presses, power cut- 
ter, stitcher, perforator and creasing machines, foot perforator, Potter proof 
press, complete monotype equipment and caster, ruling machine, embosser and 
complete bindery machinery; every machine equipped with individual motor; 
full modern composing room equipment; business established for 16 years; 
turnover in 1920 over $100,000 showing handsome profit; will take about 
$35,000 to handle; reason for selling — ill-health in family. For particulars 
address D 514. 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., Chicago. 


COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE printing office and stationery; three presses, 
Miller Feeder, etc.; nets about $4,000 annually; illness compels quick 
sale at sacrifice; $10,000 cashh HARRY H. WEBB, Pomona, Cal. 


EXECUTIVE LARGE PLANT, many years’ experience litho printing, pub- 
lishing, advertising, ee ‘would invest with services or buy. Address 
with all particulars D 518 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
ake all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue, Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 


IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaritHBy, LAwrENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. Cc, England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson '& Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

<5 Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, ~ Zealand. 

T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence’ street, Sydney, N < Se We 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


OPPORTUNITY for printer with $3,000 or more to buy interest in printing 
: wei New York City; make arrangements now for busy times com- 
ing. 


FOR SALE — ~“- ae job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE— PRESSES: One 56-inch 1/0 Miehle press; 1 5-E Whitlock 

Pony press, bed size 27 by 31 inches, 230 volts D. C. motor; 1 Hoe double 
sheet rotary press, 44 by 64 inches, two Cross feeders and 230 volts D. C. 
motor; 1 John Thomson press, size 14 by 22 inches style “J” Laureate; 3 
bg nf Scott, 4-roller, printed side up delivery, bed sizes 46 by 62 inches, 

2 by 55 inches, 37 by 51 inches; 1 No. 4 Miehle, four-roller cylinder press. 
FOLDE RS AND FEEDERS: 1 Dexter No. 90 jobbing folder, 33 by 46 ogee 
1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 33-inch Cross folder feeder; 
Chambers 62-inch D/16 folder; 1 Brown 74-inch D/16 folder. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKBINDERS EQUIPMENT: 1 Marresford tipping machine, 
5 by 7 to 9 by 12 inches, practically new; 1 Sheridan 12-inch book covering 
machine; 1 Seybold double-head 7 by 38-inch die press; 1 Robinson rotary 
board cutter; 1 McCain feeder for attaching to Model “B” Cleveland folder; 
2 Seybold round cornering machines; 1 Sheridan Arch smasher; 2 Seybold 
round corner cutters; 2 Brown jobbers, 25 by 38 inches; Elliott addressing 
and mailing machines. GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York City. 


FOR SALE — Kidder Rotaries: 28 by 20-inch perfector, flat or folded deliv- 
ery; 30 by 30 inch perfecting and extra color on face; 36 by 48 inch two- 
color and 30 by 20 inch and 36 by 60 inch one-color rotary wrapping paper 
presses; roll feed bed and platen Kidders, one 8 by 12 inch one-color; also 
three 6 by 6 inch New Era presses printing two colors on top of web. with 
attachments, and one 6 by 6 inch New Era press printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web with attachments. GIBBS- 
—— ee 261 Broadway, New York City; 181 Quincy street, 
icago, 








FOR SALE — New and overhauled machinery, materials, for printing, binding 
and folding boxes; large stock new machinery on hand. We offer 26 by 34 
inch, 39 by 53 inch and 46 by 62 Miehles; 50 by 74 inch modern Cottrell; 
14 by 22 Colts Laureate Thomson press, 14 by 22 regular Colts Armory press; 
33 by 45 Brown jobbing folder with five folds, 12 by 16 Seybold Duplex two- 
knife trimmer; 25 by 25 Vandercook proof press; Latham old-style paging 
machine with good six number head; 28-inch round hole perforator; two 
Humana 12 by 18 feeders, sold for parts, each $150. Tell us your require- 
ments. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


TO CLOSE OUT a large plant we have for sale at a sacrifice: 

two-revolution press, 45 by 63 bed, condition equal to new; Oswego 57-inch 
pinking machine with table and electric slitter; Sheridan embosser steam head, 
20 by 22, two rod power; Sheridan embosser steam head, 28 by 38 four rod 
power; one hundred paper trucks, value $18, our price $10. D 497. 


FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, large variety; type and 

border 50c Ib.; ‘‘Unbreakable’”’ leads and slugs (not Monotype) in 2-foot 
strips, 20c Ib.; tule 45c;_ cut, 5c lb. extra; linotype and monotype composi- 
tion. Send for catalog. ‘GROSS TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY COo., 118 N. 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Babcock Optimus 








Joun ges omg & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Joh 
South Africa. 
A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





FOR SALE — 35 volumes The Inland Printer, April, 1904, to September, 1921, 
complete; make offer. J. H. WILSON, 3811 Wyoming street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make cf popular job press. I Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan, 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 





Free Mog 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE: PRINTING MACHINERY — New and unused, John Thomson 

Model C 14 by 22 Colts Armory press with attachments; 8 by 12 Chandler 
& Price press; motors; Boston wire stitcher; Poco proof press; Mentges 
sowie 14 by 22; imposing table)e DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





SAWS FREE — Miller, Laclede, System point-set, others, only $5.50; this 

price includes saw furnished free when saw you buy is worn out through 
sharpening by us. Let us sharpen your saws until new saw is needed, and never 
again will you have to spend another cent on new saws. WONDERSAW, 202 
West 20th street, New York. 
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WANTED — First- class linotype operators for book and tabular work; high- 

grade job compositors; experienced stoneman and make-up man; also 
combination stock man and paper cutter; permanent positions; open shop, 
48 hours. THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


WANTED — Working foreman ~~ —> plant producing high-grade com- 
mercial catalogues, to take composing room and _ pressroom; 
steady position. REBUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANTED — First-class compositor on high-grade catalog work; open shop. 
CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 














FOR SALE — No. 1 linotype machine, newly rebuilt and in first-class mechan- 

ical condition; one font two-letter mats and one magazine included; just 
the machine for daily or weekly newspaper; $1,100 cash. GROSS TYPE- 
SETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE — One 10-page and one 8-page Duplex press, both angle bar ma- 

chines; 10-page press has 24 galley chases. These presses re-enter U. S. 
duty free. Prompt shipment. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Limited, 
York and Wellington streets, Toronto, Canada. 





FOR SALE — Three tons cardboard, put up in rolls, 14%4 wide; also 3 tons 
4% wide, ticket stock, high- grade material; very reasonable. THE Mac- 
DONALD MFG. Co., 5015 Wellesley avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Universal Typecaster, 220 V. D. C. motor, first-class condition, 
with complete mo!d equipment, 6 to 36 point for type, ~ and spaces; 
price $850. FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, New York, N. 





FOR SALE nag 9) ag — paper cutter, one knife, $25; good 
condition; also 1/4 A. ©. Marathon motor, $10, used only 
one week, like new. FRANK B FINCH, Fremont, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — One nearly new Standard Automatic press; also one Autopress 
with automatic feeder in fair condition. THE HAMMOND PRESS, 567 


Washington street, Buffalo, N. 

A CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER, can be attached to Miehle, Babcock or 
Whitlock; size of sheet 201% by 20% to 38 by 52%; practically new; 

guaranteed condition. D 512. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 

CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 

FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; Al condition; reason- 

able price. D 319. 


FOR SALE — No. 4 Miehle press, size 29 by 41 inches, - xT and motor 
included; absolutely perfect condition; price reasonable. D 5 

















FOR SALE — Miehle Pony press, bed 26 by 34, in good condition; price 
$1,500. THE McCLURE CO., Inc., Staunton, Virginia. 


FOR SALE — Miller Saw-trimmer; cost $450, sell for $350, terms; good as 
new. D 503. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Capable _ to take charge of lithograph and job printing plant 
in Ohio Valley. D 50 





Pressroom 





WANTED: PRESSMAN — Bright, ambitious young man with mechanical 

ability to learn the erecting and testing of new cylinder presses, also make 
himself useful in our printing department; state fully your printing experience, 
whether married or single, and wages expected to start to learn our end of 
the business. D 507. 


PRESSMAN WANTED —A good printing plant outside of Chicago wants a 
‘ first- - % a” pressman and foreman on high-grade work; write quali- 
cations 


PRESSMAN — For job presses; want a man thoroughly capable; no labor 
trouble; 48 hours per week. Write fully regarding your ability, steadiness, 
age, etc. D 500. 











PRESSMAN for Meisel rotary sales book press; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced; state qualifications, references and salary. THE NATIONAL 
SALES BOOK CO., Pierce and Eighth avenues, Long Island City, New York. 





HARRIS PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced on envelopes, P-1, P-2 and S-1; 
give full particulars i in first letter; open shop, no trouble. THE LAURENCE 
SMITH PAPER GOODS CO., 2460 East Grand boulevard, Detroit. 





Production Man 





PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE — Fitted by experience and training to manage 
department comprising ruling, oe printing, cutting, punching 
and round cornering of sheets. D 502 





Salesmen 


SELL STANLEY PROCESS TYPE METAL — We want a practical machine 
operator or stereotyper in every large center, who will devote part of his 
time to selling the famous Stanley Process Type Metals. Our sales department 
will teach him salesmanship, which together with his practical knowledge, 
should develop him into a successful sales representative; a purely 
apne 2 on sales. Write fully, stating age, where now employed and reasons 
y you believe you are the man we want. UNITED AMERICAN METALS 
CORPORATION: Diamond street and Meserole avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SALESMEN WANTED to sell the Thomas Augiliary —_ Cutter Gauge; 

nothing like it on the market; retails “ad $15.00; $2.50 made by salesmen 
on each sale. For particulars write R. L. Hiatt, "718 North Second street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Bindery 





WANTED — Paper rulers out of a position who understand the operation of 
Hickok paper feeder. We often have calls for competent operators and will 
list names if sent to us. THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





WANTED — Ruler for Hickok machine; must be A-1 and understand the 
manufacture of loose leaf devices. D 309. 





Composing Room 





LAYOUT MAN —There is a fine opportunity for a thoroughly experienced 

compositor to locate in Los Angeles, with a firm specializing in high-class 
catalog and direct-by-mail advertising work; must be capable of laying out 
work in a practical and pleasing manner; open shop, 48 hours. Give full 
particulars as to experience and salary required, and submit specimens of recent 
work. YOUNG & McCALLISTER, 920 Santee street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 


CO., Bradford, Pa. 


POPULAR LABELS —The simplest, handiest, lowest- priced line for popular 
use I know of; every store a prospect; 25% commission; a uae side 
line; exclusive, too. F. L. FERDON, Box 1535, Rockford, 








Typographer 





EXPERT TYPOGRAPHER and layout man wanted by large printing estab- 
_ in western New York. Give age, experience and salary wanted. 











ONE OF THE OLDEST New York State printing plants wishes to connect 
with a superintendent and a working composing room foreman, also a few high- 
grade catalogue and display compositors; only non-union men will be consid- 
ered; references and full details of experience must be given; good opportu- 
nities for live men to connect with a progressive concern. All Souapunicians 
strictly confidential. D 504. 











INSTRUCTION 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —Twenty-one Mergenthaler = gion estab- 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York City. 











STONEMAN — We have a permanent position for a thoroughly experienced 

stoneman; must be able to od accurate register work in color and 
black; open shop, 48 hours, good p Give references and full particulars 
as to experience. YOUNG Pa McCALLISTER, 920 Santee street, Los An- 


geles, Cal. 





WANTED — Linotype machinist operator; Northwestern Ohio plant catering 

to the better class of catalog work. Give full information in first letter, 
stating each place you have previously — in what capacity, length of 
service and salary expected; open shop. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR MACHINIST to take charge of night side of lino- 
type plant; steady work; $55.00. WRIGHTSON, 74 India street, Boston. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








SITUATION WANTED — Bindery foreman; A-1 mechanic and executive; 

experience covers high-grade catalogs, folders, blank books, publication and 
edition binding; extra good on machinery, all makes folding machines, cutting 
and gathering machines, automatic stitchers, sewing and silk stitching machines, 
perforators, punches; understands paper stock; married; age 34. 17. 





EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE wishes to make a change; superintendency or 
bindery foremanship; experienced in all branches of bookbinding. D 481. 














WORK :.% 
Electrotyping 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 


Pp R O C E S be by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 

and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 

Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 


A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 























Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Composing Room 
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Counting Machines 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — Composing room; 15 years an executive, 

successful organizer and systematizer, economical, methodical and a keen 
thinker; originating ideas and high-grade typography and layout a_ hobby; 
a teacher of mediocre talent; a splendid opportunity for high-grade plant 
to secure a practical all- around printer with a fine record; age 36; union. 
D 513, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


EXPERIENCED PRINTER with general knowledge of print shop, good 
mechanic, linotyper, ambitious and good executive ability, desires to hear 
from any one interested, stating conditions and wages in first letter. D 404. 








WANTED — Position as layout man and linotype operator, preferably in 
St. Louis or Indianapolis; rated very good on layouts, fair speed on ma- 
chine; available January 3d. 509. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





POSITION WANTED in Pennsylvania; compositor, 15 years in the trade; 
can also handle cylinder work. E. THORN, 1129 West street, Utica, N. Y. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 











Executive 





A PROGRESSIVE and aggressive business builder or factory director desires 

position with sound concern; a hard, persistent, efficient, conscientious worker 
with unusual experience, who knows the relations and general problems of all 
departments; a broad-gage man with keen observation backed by good judg- 
ment and trained by shrewd study of methods, men, organization building, 
process and service; middle age; non-union; go anywhere after Feb. 1. D 510. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
oa 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 








Managers and Superintendents 


M ANAGER- SUPERINTENDENT — Practical country-bred printer, 36, with 

several years’ experience as superintendent in city shop, formerly editing, 
estimating, buying and supervising for corporation on large weekly and job 
office (non-union, never affiliated with any local) desires change; married, 
reliable and a hard worker; position must be permanent. D 505. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





a ig Cottrell No. 8 Paragon drum cylinder press of latest model and 
A-1 condition; we are not looking for a piece of worn-out junk, but 
Ww il pont a good press for a special purpose. This is an opportunity for 
some one who wants to turn a late machine of that kind into cash for other 
equipment. BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WILL BUY a Rotary press; must be in first-class condition and latest style 
for tin plate decorating; state best price and where can be seen working. 
L. MUNDET & SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











WANTED — No. 5 Optimus press; must be modern and in good condition. 
THE McCLURE COMPANY, Inc., Staunton, Virginia. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Job Printing Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





WANTED — New Era roll feed bed and platen press) MERCHANTS PRINT- 
ING CO., 623 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





WANTED — Secondhand Kidder, roll feed bed and platen press, with or with- 
out special attachments. D 517. 


Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








a ee rotary card cutter. TALLMAN, ROBBINS & CO., 
icago. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 











Brass Type Founders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1922; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


Carbon Black 


























CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases; guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 
kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Photoengravers’ Supplies 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 
lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 

















Our Latest Model No. 4 


Gas heated complete, with motor cooling space, etc., $125.00 
Electrically heated, $10 additional. 
Embossing or Engraving Compounds, per Ib....... $2.50 


9 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma- 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY ‘OUTFIT, AND EXPECT SUCCESS. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc., 251 William St., New York City 


























39° 


Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















Punching Machines 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching machines 


for round, open or ‘special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 


G. -” REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany, late Férste & Fromm, 
eipzig. 














Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Plates sharp as electros. 
LINE CUTS cast in stereotyping metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype board; no routing of open spaces. A chalkplate on cardboard. 
ACME AND REVERSE embossing processes. Printing and embossing plates 
from any cut or border, and from original a Send stamps for samples. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d street, New Yor! 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


December, 1921 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Correspondence 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Solicited. 














Plain Figures. Sturdy Make. 
In Satisfactory Service since 1879. 
Get our Bulletin 41. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1165) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BARGAIN PRICES 


In Rebuilt Lithographic and Printing Machinery 





Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 








Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery. and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
Jilliam st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
— 11 Governor Bt.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
Pittsburgh, 323 3d a Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, ‘Oth and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can. , 376 "Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 

type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (Est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. ’Y. Delevan, N. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, 


Wire Stitchers 


ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, 
Y% to 1 inch inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















190-192 Congress 
cor. Elm, New York. 








F.. 2 flat and 


saddle, 








Wood Goods 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Wood Type 
EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Harris Offset Press, size 28x42. 
Harris Offset Press (suction pile feeder), sheet 22 x 34. 
Potter Offset Press, size 34 x 46, equipped with automatic pile feeder. 
R. Hoe & Co. Stone Flatbed Press, No. 3. 
R. Hoe & Co. Stone Flatbed Press, No. 5. 
R. Hoe & Co. Iron Bed, size 38 x 59. 
Scott Direct Rotary L itho Press, Style B No. 7 sheet, 45x 65. 
F. & L. Litho Transfer Press, size of bed 26 x 37}4. 
a & L. Litho Transfer Press, size of bed 42 x “¥ 
. & L. Litho Transfer Press, size of bed 50 x 7 
R Hoe & Co. Litho Transfer’ Press, size of bed 37 x 52%. 
R. Hoe & Co. Offset Hand Proof Press, size 30 x 36. 
Fuchs & Lang Stone Grinding Machine, 30 : i 
Fuchs & Lang Stone Grinding Machine, 44 
Sheridan Embossing Press, 4 rod Upright, ae: 36 x 36, with sliding plate. 
Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machine, 1 x 25. 
Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machine, 23 z 28. 
Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machine, 34 x 50. 
Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machine, 44 x 64. 
U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer, sheet size 30 x 44. 
U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer, sheet size 44 x 64. 
Robert Mayer & Co. Bronzing Machine, 20 x 35. 
Fuchs & Lang Flat Bronze Dusting Machine, sheet 36 x 48. 
Kent Ink Grinding Mill, three roller, water cooled, 30 x 12. 
S. & P. Power Glue Mixer, diameter of bowl, 20 x 30, geared, with. mixing blades. 
Hand Carton Gluer, 10-inch rollers. 
Hand Carton Gluer, 20-inch rollers. 
Hand Carton Gluer, 40-inch rollers. 
International Automatic Folding and Glueing Machines (3), Type FC, range 114 to 
16 inches, folded. 
Hartford Flat Cutting and Creasing Press, No. 14%, size Ee x 304% (brand new). 
Hartford Flat Cutting and Creasing Press, No. 3, size 27 x 
Thomson Flat Cutting and Creasing Press, ew 2, size 26 x 38. 
Whitlock Cylinder Press, single color, bed 29 
Huber Two-color <7 linder Press, bed 39 x 52, eran fly delivery. 
Skeleton Type High Form Steel Chases, various sizes. 
Sheridan Auto Clamp Power Paper Cutter, 36 inch. 
Acme Self-clamping Paper Cutter, 44 inches. 
Beveling Machine, special built (power), for cards and calendars. 
Hoole Check End Imprinting Machine (foot power). 
Burton Numbering Machine, with two ieee heads (foot power). 
Stimson Round _ Hole aeegg op ‘sa inch 
Carver Rotary Perforator, 38 ir 
Rosback Punching Machine (power), with eight eee hole and slot heads. 
Yellow Lithographic Stones (2), size 36 x 52 wee 
Yellow Lithographic Stone (1), ‘size 35 x 50 (slatec 
Fuchs & Lang Engravers’ Ruling Machine caning). 
Robert Mayer Engravers’ Ruling Machine (self-counting) . 
Reducing and Enlarging Machines (2), foreign make. 
Zinc Plates, 1,500 (used), size 224% x 30, to fit Harris Offset Press. 
Seybold Bundling Machine (power), head 11x1 
Dick Folding Machine, two parallel, sheet 10. x 12, with motor. 
56 Iron Imposing Tops, size 38 x 52 inches. 


Other items not listed, furnished on application. 


LITHOGRAPH & PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 
230 to 234 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 











the print. 








MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
It is a producer of RESULTS— 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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LODESTONE COVERS 























LODESTONE DISTRIBUTORS 


DATTIMORE, MD. ...:6:5-5.0:4.0 00:85 O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
ORTON: TASS: acess ccna John Carter & Co. 
BUPEATONIN. No 5 oo 0 acces R. H. Thompson Co. 
SBICAGO UE 655 6 aisisiecaessiess J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CHICAGOWMED Sick ceawcanews James White Paper Co. 
CINCINWATY (Oss. 5k 5c ice cose The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CEBVELAND, © occ cieie ss oe. ccece's The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
WAGHAS; TEXAS. 2 ossce000006 Southwestern Paper Co. 
METRO, MICK. o6sc06c0a Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Granpb Rapips, MICH........ Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HARTFORD; CONN: .......6.0 5065 Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
FIGUSTON,. TEXAS»... 0:6.6.05605:0: Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.......... Crescent Paper Co. 

KANSAS {CITY, MO 5.05 0.056006 Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF........ Sierra Paper Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS..........- Standard Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........ McClellan Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........ Minneapolis Paper Co. 

INE WAR INS 9 oi oc vc oc esis soe Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW VORKING ¥ oc 5.scccases Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
OMAHA, NEBR os 6.00106 a0 0% Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHT ADELPHIA, PA 3.6.5 6 5:6.0550% Paper House of Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH PA ya. cisls gcse The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PORTLAND MORE... o:..6ooc.cc0%.s Endicott Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, No Vos. 6-6-6 a:0-50' R. M. Myers & Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....... Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
SEATTOE; WASH ocoscieciesicas Mutual Paper Co. 


ST TOUTS MO yess vceevetiess Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 





Get the New 


Sample Book of the 


Newest Covers 


ODESTONE Cover Paper is decidedly a novelty. 
Its striking appearance commands instant atten- 

tion. The crystalline formation in delicate multi-tone 
blending of colors suggests nature’s own creations in 
the geological field. Nothing like it has ever before 
been produced in paper. Its advertising value can 
not be overestimated. 


LODESTONE Covers are easy to print, have excellent 
embossing and folding qualities, and unusual dura- 
bility, the surface being practically waterproof. There 
are seven shades, all shown in the new sample book 
which is just off the press. Secure one of these interest- 
ing exhibits from the nearest distributor. 


LODESTONE Covers are moderate in price and so 
available for big editions. The sheets are made in 
the sizes which cut with least waste in catalog and 
booklet work. Unusual sizes can be made on quantity 
orders. 


LODESTONE Covers are offered in three thicknesses, 
also with white lining, as shown in the sample book. 
All cover requirements have been carefully anticipated. 


LODESTONE Covers have met with instantaneous 
success. The advance sale was unusually heavy and 
our distributors predict that it will become one of the 
most popular cover papers on the market. 


LODESTONE Covers are produced by the makers 
of the famous Sunburst Cover Paper, which is in 
itself a guarantee as to beauty, quality and service 
ability. Be sure to ask the nearest dealer for a free 
Lodestone sample book. 








HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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WAMMERMi 
BOND CABINET 


BOND Finnie 





A Chance for the Printer to 
get some Holiday Business 


Package articles pay a fine profit. This is the first 
time the printer has had a chance to furnish a pack- 
age of printing and sell it as merchandise is sold. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








An Unusually Appropriate Holiday 
Gift the Printer Can Supply 


A Cabinet of Personal Letterheads 
and Envelopes bearing a man’s 
name and home or business address. 


Every year many business men make it a practice 
to send some Holiday remembrance to their customers 
and associates, but the printer has had little opportunity 
to get any of this business. 


Here is your chance to make a suggestion that will 
bring you some good orders during a dull month. 


Here is a stationery Cabinet containing 250 sheets 
and 250 envelopes of Hammermill Bond. If a man 
wants to give a real personal gift, what could be more 
appropriate or more appealing than a cabinet of sta- 
tionery for personal or semi-business use with the name 
of the one who is to receive it printed or engraved on 
the letterheads and the envelopes? This is a gift that 
indicates real regard. It has a personal touch without 
appearing exaggerated. It is very useful, acceptable, 
unusual and economical. 

Suggest the use of Hammermill Cabinets as gifts 
to business men individually and to business houses. 
Any man can use a few of these Cabinets for his per- 
sonal gifts and many business houses can use these 
Cabinets in large quantities to send their agents or 
customers or as a gift to their employees. 


The Hammermill Cabinet is attractive and prac- 
tical. There are styles for women as well as men and 
several sizes for business, social and professional use. 
Each style contains 250 sheets and 250 envelopes. 
There is a drawer for the envelopes and a separate 
compartment for the letterheads. 

You can sell these Cabinets, including your work, 
at a price that will pay you a good profit yet make the 
cost to your customer within the margin of what is 
considered right for a business Holiday gift. 


Ask your Hammermill Agent about these Cabinets 
and send to us for circulars you can use in selling the 
idea to your customers. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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MADE IN U.S. A. 


Makes Printing Easier to Buy, to Sell 
and to Pay for 


N these days of the professional re- 
lationship between the printer and 
his clients, a certain degree of standard- 
ization is necessary to insure prompt and 
accurate execution of orders without 
higgling over details of price and delivery. 


BASIC BOND makes this standard- 
ization possible. It is regularly stocked 
in a complete range of sizes, weights and 
colors, affording the correct stock for 
every one of a score of different require- 
ments of office, warehouse, store, factory 


and delivery department. Banks, insur- 
ance companies, chambers of commerce 
and trade associations, municipalities 
and public service corporations every- 
where are saving time and money and 
are getting better service from their 
printers by standardizing on Basic Bond. 


The buyer for such a concern accom- 
plishes in three minutes at the telephone 
more than his competitor to whom every 
printing job is a new contract, requiring 
personal negotiation and hours of time. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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“Building FIELD Quality Merchandise 


WITH THE HELP OF 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


cA DistinGive Coated Paper 
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“The MARSHALL FIELD 

&’ COMPANY IDEA” 
=== 0 DO the right thing | 

EN (22\| at the right time,in |e 
EE ee the right way; to do 
ZZ! some things better 
than they were ever done before; 
to eliminate errors; to know both 
sides of the question; to be cour. 
teous; to be an example; to work 
for love of the work; to anticipate 
requirements; to develop resources; 
to recognize no impediments; 
to maSler circumStances; to act 
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MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY’S CREED 
Reproduced by courtesy from their book on which was used a carload of Dejonce Art Mat Paper 










INTERPRETING the spirit as well as the letter of this creed, MARsHALL Fieitp & Company’s printer selected 
DEJONGE Art Afar, a distinétive coated paper, for “Building Fiery Quality Merchandise.” This is a fine illustra- 
tion of the correct selection of paper with which a splendid specimen of printing and advertising was achieved. 






Write us for samples of De}onGE Art Mat paper 





Distributors 


lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK 












CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








Wuitaker Paper Co: Cincinnati and all divisions ZELLERBACH Paper Co: San Francisco and all divisions 
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Reliable — 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 











SYSTEMS 


‘The Loft-Dried 
Rag- Content Paper 


ANY advertisers, probably includ- 

ing some of your customers, are 
in the habit of using one grade of paper 
for their regular correspondence, and 
another and cheaper grade for their 
processed sales letters, particularly where 
large quantities are used. Their “regu- 
lar” letterheads they figure are too ex- 
pensive for form letters, while the ‘‘form”’ 
letterheads are not good enough m 


at the 
B ON D Reasonable Price 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
for service by suggesting the use of 
Systems Bond for both kinds of letters. 

By printing on Systems Bond you 
can produce and deliver letterheads 
that will compare favorably with the 
best that your customers are likely to 
have used for their correspondence, and 
at the same time, without sacrificing 
Sy your own profit, you can bill them 





for office correspondence. 
Whenever and wherever you find 








at a price that will make them suf- 
ficiently economical for form letter 
use. Try it. 





this condition, you have also found 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


AtBany— W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
Ba.ttimore— Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrato—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 
CinctnnatTi—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLeveLtanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Motnes—Pratt Paper Company 
Detrroir—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrispurG — Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas Ciry—Benedict Paper Company 


Los ANGELEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Loutsvitte—The Rowland Company 
Mitwavuxee—E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapouis —Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasHviLLe —Clements Paper Company 
Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuILapELPHiA—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PittspurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
Portianp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 


Quincy, Ittinois—Irwin Paper Company 
RichMonp —Virginia Paper Company 
Rocuester—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Satt Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeaTrLte —American Paper Company 
Spokane —Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
SprincrieLp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
St. Lours— Beacon Paper Company 
St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
WasHINGToN— Virginia Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


PorTLanD, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’ rn Inc., 60 Pearl St., 


New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies; W. C 


>. Powers Company, Ltd., London — 


England and Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—A ustralasia and New Zealand; ; J. P. Heilbronn, Manta, PoP. —Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
Envetores—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 





| Leptred 
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HOW MUCH DOES AN HOUR'S 
DELAY ON A CYLINDER 
PRESS COST YOU 
? 


Many profitable hours can be added to pressroom production 
by using OAK LEAF COATED CARDBOARDS, because they are 
always exactly right in quality, finish and thickness. 


PRESSROOM delays ordinarily experienced with inferior cardboards 
are a tax on your profits and distressing to your customers. OAK 
LEAF CARDBOARDS are uniformly good and can be depended 
upon for pressroom results and consumer satisfaction. 


OAK LEAF QUALITY means: No cause for delays in sorting de- 
fective sheets. No need for press readjustments to meet variations 


in thickness of stock. No vexatious holdups necessary to make 
standard inks lay properly. The finest examples of the engraving 
art can be reproduced on ULTRAFINE COATING perfectly. 


Cardboards Profitable for You to Use: 


ULTRAFINE LITHO BLANK ULTRAFINE EMBOSSING TRANS. 
RELIABLE LITHO BLANK OAK LEAF TOUGH CHECK 
ULTRAFINE TRANSLUCENT OAK LEAF RAILROADS 
ULTRAFINE POST CARD OAK LEAF FOLDING SATIN 


Each Package Bears the “Oak Leaf’’ Label 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of “Ultrafine” Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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MANIFEST 


CA Profit Producing 
Bond Paper 





IKES and dislikes are sometimes 
hard to account for, but there’s no 
mystery about the liking of printers and 
lithographers for Manifest Bond. They 
like it and buy it because it is a quality 
sheet at a quantity price—a paper on 
which attractive printing prices can be 
quoted without endangering either the 
printer’s profits or his standing with his 
customers. 
Manifest Bond contains a suffi- 


Ya 


‘BON 





Jor Economical 
tlenes Stationery 






are Clear and clean, the formation even 
and the quality uniform. An exceptional 
paper for attractive and economical 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Interdepartmental Correspondence and 
miscellaneous business forms. 

Made in bright, clean white and a 
variety of attractive colors. The nearest 
of the distributors listed below can fill 

your orders promptly, from stock. 


SY A new Sample Book, now on the 





cient percentage of rags to give 
strength and crackle, the colors 








press, will be mailed on request as 
soon as ready. 





MANIFEST 
Atbany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
ATLaNTA—Sloan Paper Co. 
Bosron—Proctor Paper Co. 
Bripceport— The Gorton Co- 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
CreveLanp— Millcraft Paper Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Manita, P. I. —J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MinneEapotis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Crry—Harper Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOND 








DISTRIBUTORS 


PHiLapeLpHia — Edward R. Grossmann 
PirrssurcH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PortLanD, Ore. — Blake, McFall Co. 
Ricumonp— Virginia Paper Co. 
RocuesterR — Geo, E. Doyle Paper Co. 
St. Louis—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeaTTLE—American Paper Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Wasnincton— Virginia Paper Co. 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; j.i. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. ~ 


Envetores—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 











MANIFEST BOND 


1s made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 


© 
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“~~ Stitches in Time 


ET’S test our paper as soon as made, on 
presses right here at the mill.” “O. K.,” 
replied everybody. 

That was years ago. It was a step that led to 
far-reaching effects in the “art preservative.” 

From every run of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers, samples are cut and printed under 
ordinary press-room conditions. ‘These are the 
Warren Top Sheets shown on this page. One of 
them is laid in every case of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

If the Top Sheets come out O. K., we know 
that the run will print well if handled with 
ordinary care and intelligence. If they do not 
come out O. K., the run is stopped then and 
there, and the paper rejected. 

That fact means something to the printer— 
his paper comes to him already tested by actual 
press-runs. 

Besides this, Warren Top Sheets carry useful 
information about inks, plates, and other points 
of technique. 

Just how far this mill-press test will lead, we 
do not know, but it is still leading. There is an 
interesting story just in our records of thousands 
of ink-results. 

But two other definite results can be noted. 
_ better We can serve the printing trade with more good 
| paper paper per machine, because we have an automatic sala a 
Pe... stop that prevents poor paper from getting in A 


| better the field with a resulting high cost of poor work. 
| printing 


. as: 


eee. ot eet 




















S. D. WARREN COMPANY Printing Paper 


Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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LANCASTER BOND REFLECTS THE 
SPIRIT OF THE OLD CRAFTSMAN 


T is unusual in these days of quantity production to 
find a product that is so carefully and honestly made 
that it combines the high standards of the old crafts- 

man with the economy in cost that is the result of the most 
modern manufacturing. Lancaster Bond has the Colonial 
spirit of sincere beauty; beauty that is the result of fine 
materials well handled by experienced paper makers, but 
is made by the most modern processes available and as a 
consequence can be used in quantity. 


sauces 


Lancaster Bond has a beauty of texture, color and forma- 
tion our forefathers would have appreciated and beside 
these it has an adaptability to modern printing processes 
that make it unequalled for quality letterhead work. 








Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 
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~ Pa per ts part of the picture 


Paper is more than a mere surface for 
print. It is a thing alive, having a tex- 
ture, a color, a weight and, as you make 
it into books and booklets, a shape. 


All these attributes of Paper are full of 
suggestion. By means of them, you 
give the beholder subtle impressions of 
Daintiness or Ruggedness, of Distinc- 
tion or of Cheapness. 


To be sure, this paper, now in your 
hands, is nearly neutral in suggestion- 
power. But Srratumore Expressive 
Papers are very different. Rich in 
texture, colorful, and without the sur- 


face gloss magazine printing requires, 
STRATHMORE Expressive Papers are the 
papers you select for fine books, crafts- 
manlike booklets, luxurious folders and 
impressive announcements. 


They are the papers with personality. 
Yourcustomers business personality is ex- 
pressed by one of them. Help him find it. 


Inthe meantime, write forthe Strathmore 
Demonstration Set. This is an interest- 
ing and authoritative exhibit of the sug- 
gestive use of type, color, illustration and 
paper. Srratumore Paper Company, 
Mirrtineacug, Massacuusetts, U.S.A, 


STRATHMORE 
Expresstve Papers 
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Wy” "Nol x 
OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 


**REQUIRES NO EXPLANATIONS” 


EACH GRADE IS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
meme THE USER TO BE THE JUDGE "=" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


APPLETON, WIS Woelz Bros. NEW? YORKeGIPY ©0005 <5. scceiesic J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
BAL TIMORES, MD e.. «6 5.650000 B. F. Bond Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y Holland Paper Co. NED WARRING ose ieca secre eecececeoites J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Chatfield & WoodsCo. OMAHA, NEB Carpenter Paper Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE Blake McFall Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Valen Tagen ay Tsee Oe. PHILADELPHIA, PA............ Gasvett Buchanan Co. 


CHICAGO ee oi ccc cities cesar Chicago Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA Chatheld & Woods Co. 
DETROIT, MICH Chope Stevens Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA ExeeFusgendt Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Carpenter Paper Co. ST. LOUIS, MO Acme Paper Co. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT Great Falls Paper Co. SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA Johnston Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO.............. Springfield Paper Co. 
IEIAGCAGING Yon. cecesss. T. G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN Wright Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA... Drew's Wholesale Paper House TACOMA, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co. TOLEDO, OHIO Blade Ptg. & Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS Standard Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D.C.............B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS.. .........5..56. 60000. E. A. Bouer Co. BUFFALO, N. Y Buffalo Envelope Co. 
NEW YORK CITY... EXPORT— Maurice O'Meara Co. WORCESTER, MASS United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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—its beauty lasts 


Ls be strongest sunlight will not ; al = i 


lessen that inbuilt beauty which = 
a Fabrikoid fade-proof binding pos- : 
sesses. The original texture and 
coloring, delightfully characteristic of 


the volume itself, are permanent. 


a 





fo PRE GE 


Artistic, super-strong, and thoroughly 
protective, Fabrikoid is a most practical iy Ne 


binding for either the rugged service of ay Sa 


commercial use or for the treasured vol- 
umes of a library. Its distinctive, wear- 
resisting qualities are features which can 
readily be appreciated. Ink, grease and 
water wipe off without staining. Traces 
of sticky hands are easily removed. It 
resists mildew, mold and insect attacks. 


Here is a fade-proof, scar-proof, water- 
proof —almost wear-proof binding that is 
far cheaper than leather and but slightly 
more expensive than cloth or paper— 


wherever used it adds dollars in quality. 


Complete details and samples of Fabri- 
koid will be mailed upon request. 


Grease, dirt and ink stains 
will not mar the beauty of 
a Fabrikoid binding. 


E.I.duPont de Nemours &Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Fabrikoid Division 


| BR ems em arene cme: 




























Wilmington, Delaware 





Branch Offices: 







21 East 40th Street . 
Chronicle Building 










Harvey Building . Boston, Mass. 
McCormick Building Chicago, IIl. 
Gugle Building Columbus, Ohio 
Dime Bank Building Detroit, Mich. 
Merchants Bank Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. 


New York City 


San Francisco, Cal. i 
Mill 





Accidental scuffs and 
scratches have no effect on 
Fabrikoid. 


Rich distinctive effects are 


obtained with Fabrikoid 
bindings. 






















FABRIKOID 
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Leading PAPER MERCHANTS 
Recognize Foldwell Superiority 


nn has the distinction of being 
the one and only folding coated paper 
that is nationally distributed by the coun- 
try’s leading paper merchants. 


These distributors, who are free to choose their 
stocks on merit alone, are the industry’s most 
expert judges of paper value. That they have chosen 
Foldwell from a multitude of other folding enamels 
is a great testimonial to the superior quality of 
this paper. 


It proves a superiority that is found in Foldwell 
—and Foldwell alone. For this is the only paper 
made by the special formula in which exquisite 
printing surface is combined with perfect folding 
qualities and enduring strength. 


The satisfied customer is easily acquired with the 
excellent work that can be done on Foldwell. And 
satisfied customers buy more printing. Use Fold- 
well; it pays. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Department A, 807 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book + Coated Cover +» Coated Writing 

















Foldwell Distributors 


RALTIMORE, MD. 

D. L. Ward Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John — & Co. 
BUFFALO, N. 

The ‘Ailing % Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

The Petrequin Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Zenith City Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA, 

D. L. Ward Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City vo oe House. 
LOS ANGELES, C: 

Blake, Moffit < Po we, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Allman Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

McClellan — Co. 
NEWARK, N. J 

Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

Whitchead & Alliger Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Carpentcr Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

D. L. Ward Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 

The Alling é eons Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Blake, McFall Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

D. L. Ward Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Alling €& Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Carpe — pager Co. 
SAN DIEC Ci 

Blake, Mopit "é Towne. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Blake, Moffit & Towne. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

The Commerce Paper Co 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

D. L. Ward Co. 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 

D. L. Ward Co. 


—_ 

CALGARY, AL’ 

John Mortin Peru Co., Ltd. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
REGINA, SASK 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


EXPORTERS 


Parsons & Whittemore. 
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rnished such 
e = - a pig pe ro peoad mea craft 
Sic 2 © and manila. Also made from 
a 2 £ cs) other papers you may specify. 
Ete As. (12s 
we wa ES RE 
sz | |e 
a es eS Pe 
2 is 12 je ERE are envelopes that will interest your local banker—Banker’s 
= ® : : : : 
4 = g 3 Envelopes with extra wide, heavily gummed, sure-stick flaps. We 
ee vi have them in stock in these four sizes for your immediate delivery—in 
5 glazed or unglazed Kraft and Manilas including 60-lb. Jute Manila. 
And they’re “notched W” envelopes — the trade-mark that is your guarantee of 
every quality you could ask for in envelopes. 
We also make and carry in stock, Baronial, Gladstone and Card envelopes, as well 
as our regular standard Commercial or Catalog envelopes in all the staple papers— 
Strict] wood, rag, bond, manila and kraft. Write for samples and quotations. 
aPrinters’ 
and ster + + : 
stern States 
Lithographers’ we: e Milwaukee | 2SSuerrean 
Service Oop WISCONSIN | And Lithographers 












































VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL 


with Alternating Current Electricity 


for Printing Presses and other Printing Machines 


That is the service which we rendered to the printing crafts 
of the American continent, for we were the first to create a 


PRINTING PRESS MOTOR 


that offered the printer on an alternating current circuit the 
same flexible control of press speed that his brother printers 
secured from direct current motors. 


And for more than sixteen years Kimble Motors have 
been “standard equipment” in the printing crafts. 
Get Ready for a Big Year! 


Line up now fora prosperous 1922. It’s coming! Industry 
and trade are responding to a new impetus; and the demands 
upon your shop will be such that you will need the increased 
press output that Kimble Motors alone can give. 


Send for our Bulletin 


Kimble Electric Company 


635 North Western Ave., Chicago 
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From the Roll to the Finished Product 


—~fip eee F you manufacture labels printed in from 

the Meisel Press one to four colors, tickets of all kinds, 
wrappers and other printed matter, requir- 
ing (in addition to printing) numbering, 
perforating both ways, punching, slitting, 
cutting to length, rewinding, collating, count- 
ing, removing counted packages and other 
operations, you will be interested in our 
machines, which perform all these operations 
automatically. 


We shall be glad to send full particulars 
without any obligation on your part. Send 
samples and daily output required, so we can 
tell the machine best suited to your needs, 
whether a rotary or an automatic bed and 
platen. We manufacture a large number of 


both kinds in many sizes. 
ROTARY PRESS SERIES AD-R1006 
prints three colors, numbers fully automatic, perforated cross- 
wise and lengthwise, slits, cuts and delivers flat. This press is M E I S E L PRES S M F G. C O. 
used for printing Tickets, Transfers, Manifold Work, Wrappers, 944-948 Dorchester Avenue 
Labels, Coupons, Advertising Inserts, Coin Wrappers, etc. BOSTON, MASS. 
































Boston Wire Stitchers 


)>-$$—=1 KD» 


€€ The new Boston Stitcher has been set up and 
is now running and the best comment we can make 


on it is perhaps to quote the expression of one of 
our girls in the bindery—*Gee, isn’t it a pip’ 93 


0 : — tov 




















THE above letter from a very prominent eastern publishing house shows what 
the operators think of the Boston. When operators are interested, increased 
production is assured. This is typical of letters we are constantly receiving from 
all over the country. The prudent printer or binder will investigate Boston 
Stitchers before purchasing. Ask the operators; they know the machines in the 
bindery that are most productive and efficient. Write to general selling agent 


American Type Founders Company 
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_ Home of the 


BE 


ENGHA ING &- 
ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


&&Y 


DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


SW 


701-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
_ Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 
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plants today. 


DECREASED COST plus 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
= INCREASED PROFIT 


The Premier Line-up and Register Table 
is demonstrating this fact in many, many 











—isnot an expense! 
NECESSITY. 


over again. 


for it ONCE. 


for distribution. 





Equipment that really saves time, that is 
really practical and efficient—is not a luxury! 


To do without such equipment means that 
you pay the price of it, in lost time, over and 


Good judgment is to BUY it and only pay 


So many firms are now using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table that every printer 
should investigate this device. 

A 40 page booklet on ‘‘Problems of Line-up 


and Register and Their Solution’’ is now ready 
Simply ask for booklet. 








It is an ABSOLUTE 













109 W. Canton Street 








PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO. 








Boston 18, Mass. 




















Selling by the 
Printed Word 


is the name of a Course of In- 
struction that is being conducted 
now in THE PRINTING ART 


magazine by 
Robert Ruxton 


who is generally conceded to be 
the premier advertising-selling 
copy writer of America. 

@ in addition to an exposition 
of his principles for writing the 
kind of copy that builds the busi- 
ness, gets the orders, and brings 
the cash, Mr. Ruxton comments, 
in every issue, on current ad- 
vertisements, and under the 
head of “Advertisements Criti- 
cised” says some very helpful 





and sometimes surprising things 
that all business men should 
know. 


@ THE PRINTING ART is 
“somewhat different” from other 
periodicals in the “graphic arts” 
field. Every issue contains 
beautiful specimens of repro- 
ductions in full color, tip-ins, as 
well as a wealth of valuable 
ideas, available through no 
other source. 


@ The Business Man, the 
Printer, Engraver, Advertising 
and Sales Manager all need 
THE PRINTING ART every 
month. Write for details. 


Subscription _..$4.00ayear; 40c a copy 
Canadian ...... $4.50 a year; 45¢ acopy 
Poreign .......6.. $6.00 a year; 60c acopy 


THE PRINTING ART 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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~DISARMAMENT 


NO ONE wANTs WAR 


EVERYBODY wWANTs PEACE 
EVERY MAN WANTS 


PEACE OF MIND 


PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN cAN 
DO MUCH TO FURTHER THEIR 


PEACE OF MIND 


BY EQUIPPING THEIR PRESSES WITH 


IDEAL ROLLERS 
GUARANTEED, 


UNDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS OF SERVICE, 
NOT TO HARDEN, 
NOT TO MELT, 
NOT TO SHRINK, 

NOT TO EXPAND, 

NOT TO CRACK. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD or HUMIDITY. 
SOFT, RESILIENT AND POSSESS NECESSARY SUCTION 
PROPERTIES TO DISTRIBUTE THE INK THOROUGHLY. 
DO NOT REQUIRE RESETTING. 


To ELIMINATE WASTE anp NEEDLESS EXPENSE 
OF CHANGING ROLLERS OF ONE CONSISTENCY FOR ANOTHER, 
ADOPT IDEAL ROLLERS FOR USE 


THE YEAR ROUND 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 




















Eastern Representatives: Canadian Representatives: 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF N.Y. THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
57 Greene St., NEW YORK CITY 19, 21 & 23 Charlotte St., TORONTO, CANADA 
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An Exclusive 
Brower Feature 


Ball bearings, 
which automati- 
cally center the 
bed of the press 
without the aid of 
side guides and 
insure easy move- 
ment, are an ex- 
clusive feature of 
the Brower Ball- 
Bearing Proof 

No. 0 Press, fully pro- 
Brower Ball-Bearing tected by 0. Ss. 


Proof Press > 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in. Letters Patent. 


“B.B.B. Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 
The No. 0 Brower shown above will handle 90% of the proofs 
in the average plant. It will take galleys up to 12 in. x 18 in. 


Full information on request. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, IIl. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. CooKE Proprietary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 





THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE 


PERFORATING ATTACHMENT 


IN USE ON THE 


NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING EQUIPMENT 


As the accepted utility machine of the 
trade, it has other inexpensive attach- 
ments for round cornering, die cutting, 
index tab cutting, embossing and eye- 
letting as well as all kinds of punching. 


C. R. & W. A. NELSON, Inc. 
225 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


We have a desirable territory now open for a high grade salesman. 
Correspondence with references invited. 








PRICES 
REDUCED 


Prices of Casper Grippers have been reduced 
15%—20%. Now is the time to add this 
equipment to all of your presses. Note this 
partial list of prices for grippers for Chandler 
and Price presses. Other prices on request. 


8x12 press 
10x15 press 
12x18 press 


For sale by leading printers’ supply houses in 
all parts of the country. 


When ordering state size and make of press 


THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








Train Now 


For a Better Job 


 ipee: Minneapolis School 
of Printing trains men to 
become expert tradesmen. 
Hand composition, linotype 
composition, presswork, 
estimating, taught by corre- 
spondence. A high-grade 
training that will fit you for 
a better job. 


Write for information to 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


659 Vanburen Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Laclede Remelting Fumaces 4 New Model Composing Room Saw 


: Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 


requirements of “Bett 
etter 


Of: Complete with - ~_ — 
n ce — é 
7 Jobbers and Dealers ae me . 


Everywhere a 


SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation. 


Table Elevated from 


Full Information upon . Saw and Trim Posi- 
tion toSawing 
request Position 
se in Three 
Seconds. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE Gauge 
Adjustable to Powerful 


| fed f F Points. Work Holder. 
AGIEOG JUG. VOMpanly 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- 
































The Size of a Mouse 
The Strength of a Lion 


The Wickersham Quoin is the most powerful quoin 
Sold 7, hanno made. Two of them will exert more force than a dozen ordi- 
by Leading LI in nary quoins, yet Wickersham quoins will fit into very small 
Supply Houses { | Foreign spaces. They have the tenacity of a bull dog and never let 
in America |, # «Countries go, whether locked against iron, type metal or wood. 
Wickersham Quoins are in one piece, quickly handled. 
They have a direct spread without lateral movement, hence 
they will not skew the form, jar mitered rule or injure the 
stone. 

Three-Disk Cams, an exclusive feature of Wickersham 
Quoins, are milled toa standard of accuracy, the surface of each 
to agree with the other two. An unmilled cam might hold at 
one point of expansion and loosen at another, permitting a 
quoin to drop out of the form and causing serious damage to 


WICKERSHAM QUOINS come in four sizes, press and type. This can not happen with Wickersham Quoins. 
lengths 2 to3 inches, widths closed, 2 to % inch. 





E ‘3 


Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Company 
174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Composing Room Saw 


A simple, practical, convenient and extremely low cost 
machine for print shops and newspapers. Compactly built 
for bench use, yet surprisingly powerful and serviceable. 
Cuts linotype slugs, leads, furniture, reglets, brass rule, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, etc. Does slotting, grooving, and under-cutting. Special 
attachments furnished for grinding, drilling, routing, etc. 

Comes set up ready for use. Simply place on bench, connect cord to 
light socket, and start running. 

SPECIFICATIONS. Height, 12 inches; size of table, 12x16 inches; 
diameter of saws, 6 inches; diameter of saw arbor, 34 inch; bronze bush- 


ings; endless belt, width, 134 inches; motor ball bearing, '{ h. p. 
, 


EQUIPMENT. Motor, with cord and plug, screwdrivers, 
wrench, two saws, pica gauge reading to 52 picas by non- 135 
pareils, rip and cut-off guides, saw guard and eye shield. 

All complete for $135, f. o. b. Toledo. 
Same machine also furnished with ball bearings, permanent alignment, 
motor with cord and plug, screwdriver, wrench, three saws, pica gauge. 
6 inch sand disc. emery wheel and arbor, rip and cut-off guides, saw 
guard and eye shield, all for only $160. 

Write for complete descriptive circular. 











Do You Take Pride in Your 


samples of completed work, or do you, as the average printer 
does, pile your samples in corners, cabinets or other out of 
the way places, becoming shop worn, dirty and useless? 
Take good care of these samples — they are your letters of 
recommendation for new business. Use the leaves of the 
Universal Displayor for carefully displaying your work, 
so you will always have that particularly good looking 
three-color job sample right where you can lay your hands 
on it— on the leaves of the Universal Displayor. 





Universal Displayors can be furnished for the floor or to be fastened to the wall. 





Drop a line to-day for Circular 29-C, 
giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
133 West 23d Street, New York 








W. B. & J. E. BOICE, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio Z 
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Uncle Sam 
Uses the Bunn 


The fact that over fifty have been 
purchased by the United States 
Government for use in the Post 
Office and other departments is 
a strong endorsement for 


The BUNN 
Package Tying 
Machine 


For speed of operation and the 
security with which packages 
can be tied the BUNN is unsur- 
passed. One machine does the 
work of three to five girls, and 
every package is tied tightly 
with a non-slip knot. 


THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Write for particulars regarding 
our ten day free trial offer. 


B. H. BUNN & CO. 


7329 Vincennes Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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Build up your 
check business 


More checks are made of 
National Safety Paper than 
of any other brand. 

Get your share of this 
profitable business. Show 
those who are using plain- 
paper checks the risk they 
are running. Then show 
them how National Safety 
Paper protects every part 
of a check against altera- 
tion with acid, eraser, or 
knife. 

Our book, “The Protection of 
Checks,”’ exposes the methods 


used by check-changers. Write 
for your copy. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway New York 

















—/ 














Eagle Economy 


You can ‘‘save on the stick and lose on the stone.” If the 
stick measure is inaccurate there will be delays in make- 
up, or delays in presswork due to work ups. The New 


Eagle Composing Stick 


may cost more than some sticks on the market, but be- 
cause it is the most accurate and durable it is easily the 
cheapest in the long run. 





The Page Caliper 


A newand practical tool fortesting pages of linotype compo- 
sition to insure both sides of the page being the same length. 


Send for circular describing our Time-Saving 
Printing Appliances, 


High Grade Line Gauges in Four Styles 


For Sale by Supply Houses. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 




















Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 


Ty 4 cotentn, Wood or Steel, All Wesel Diagonal Groove Final 
Bases and Hooks. 





wm “Tables. Semi-Steel. 

Patent Bases and Register Hooks. 

Steel Cabinets sed Casters for Patent 
Base Equipment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and 
Kelly Presses 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder 


Presses. 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle 
Presses. 


Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 
Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 
Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 
Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Divider: 

Warner’ a oe Trucks for Job 


Press 
Rouse Mitering Machines. 
Rouse Tympan Holders for 
Pressroom, 
Shute Planes for Beveling and 
Undercutting Patent Plates. 
Hoerner Combination Shute 
Board and Type-high 
Ma chine 
The Taylor “Registering Projector. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 
Chas, J. Kanera, Gen. Mér. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
170 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 











Good Work 
a Certainty 


Any one can handle glue 
in this apparatus, and be 
. sure of good results. It 
‘ is impossible to burn 
glue or harm it any way. 
The glue is always kept 
at the right temperature 
for use by the Automatic 
Temperature Controller. 


The Wetmore Model 1 A-D 


Instantaneous Melter and Retainer 


combines the superior features of the Wetmore 
Glue Heater and the Advance Instantaneous 
Glue Dissolver. It is made in sizes from 2 gallons 
to 200 gallons daily capacity. 
Full information about our complete line will be 
sent on request 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In order to 
survive, your ruling plant must be equipped with the most 
up-to-date and labor-saving machinery. The Hickok Rul- 
ing Machinery and Feeders are the last word in efficiency. 
We have been in this business over seventy five years. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 











J. M. HUBER, INKS 
HUBER’S OXFORD BOND BLACK 


is the best black for all kinds of hard paper. It dries rapidly, densely, 
and with a gloss finish. 
25 Ib. lots for $1.00 per Ib. 


Main Office, 65-67 West Houston Street, New York City 





Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs or internal 
mechanism; works with all automatic feeders; all sizes; sells 
$15 to $20 through your dealer or direct. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 








Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits t 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 




















Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 


BRASS RULE 


If You Want 





GIMLIN’'S STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 


PRINTING PLANTS 
AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


SERVICE nino nove 


and 
HIGHEST | I Tele) 2-9 41 a be) 
ehh rt e's hag 


QUALITY | iii 


Try Us 
NEIL CAMPBELL CO. 


Printers’ Materials 
72 Beekman St., New York 
Phone — Beekman 3419 


536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 
(@vrer-tere) 
J 











Ialnicawaleeecivel wave ior mtecer 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 











THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City J 
ee eee ee ee ee ee 


WOOD TIPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 


Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out bre in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Places to Buy 
Finest Cover 
Papers 


Below is a handy list for your file that 
will show you where you can buy the 
finest cover papers at surprisingly reason- 
able prices. 


All the good paper merchants listed below 
will consider it a pleasure to supply you 
with Patrician Cover—the great favorite 
for the finer booklets issued by industrial 
leaders. 


When you want a truly fine paper that 
conveys quality in color, finish, weave 
and strength—a paper that one would 
naturally use in the sales literature of a 
quality product, just go to one of these 
dealers for the aristocrat of them all — 


PATRICIAN 
COVERS 


Patrician Agents Are: 


HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY Albany 

STONE & ANDER 5 FNC 656 ioisiscsiescsvcceeicce ce seciees Boston 

JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 

THE JOHNSTON-ALBERSHART COMPANY 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

CHOPE-STEVENS PAPER COMPANY 

DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

Cc. P. LESH PAPER COMPANY Indianapolis 

KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE Kansas City, Missouri 
Louisville 


Philadelphia 
BLAKE, McFALL COMPANY Portland, Oregon 
EPES-FITZGERALD PAPER COMPANY, Inc. ...... Richmond 
ACME PAPER COMPANY St. Louis, Missouri 


BARBER-ELLIS, Ltd Toronto, Ont. 


THE LINDENMEYR & JOHNSON PAPER CO., Ltd. 
ndon, England 


Peninsular Paper Co. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 











ones 


Li-flat~ | 


Ques. What is gained by using 
Jones’ Gummed Papers 
if they do not figure out 
cheaper than other kinds? 


In the manufacture of our 
Gummed Papers, the fol- 
lowing points are scientif- 
ically watched with the 
result that Jones’ Gummed 
Papers leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Economy of Printing Ink 
Adhesiveness 
Writing Surface 
Non-curling 
Non-caking 


A few cents per ream more 

on the stock is a very cheap 

insurance against trouble on 

the press or after the labels 
are printed and cut. 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


Leaders since 1810 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company | 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 








| 
— ows 








PATENTED AUGUST 17, 1920, U.S. A. 


PRINTERS 


Wi ; Equip your Gordon Presses wi 
wy WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS? 
They are the very best expansion roller trucks to be had. 
Because They are Simple, Noiseless, Durable, Guaranteed. ‘‘Nuf Sed.” 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
Waukegan, Illinois 





Dont Experiment with lype Metals 


HOYT 


In buying HOYT Metals you buy not just formula 
but a knowledge and experience which has been 
growing since 1874. No better type metals can 
be found anywhere. 


Faultless Linotype Metal 

N. P. Stereotype Metal 

Combination Linotype and 
Stereotype Metal 

AX Monotype Metal 

Standard Electrotype Metal 


Our Service Department is conducted to help YOU 
with YOUR problems—Just write us. 


HOYT METAL CO. 3f,t2u® NewYork city 


Chicago Detroit 





New and Rebuilt Machinery 


We manufacture Reliance Lever Paper Cutters, Model 
Ink Fountains for Gordon Presses, Hart Pony Fountains, 
Gordon Press Web Feeders, Cylinder Press Form Lifts, 
Special Machinery, Safety Guards for all kinds of Print- 
ing Machinery. 

We are dealers in Rebuilt Printing Machinery. We 
take down, move and re-erect printing machinery. 
We rebuild Printing, Book Binders’ and Box Makers’ 
Machinery. 

All repair parts for Colt’s Armory Presses, Laureate 
Presses and Chandler and Price Presses carried in stock. 


THE PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORKS 
130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 





The Robert Dick Mailer 


yyy the three tre essentials to the VA CES 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9rr. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 133%; 722% St; 

















GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


























F. HORACE TEALL 


_ prepare manuscripts or read proofs for 
authors or publishers, with preservation of 
personal style or with editorial freedom as desired. 
All essential correction guaranteed, with needed 
suggestion but no officious meddling. Mr. Teall is 
a proofreader and editor of long and varied ex- 
perience. For over twenty-eight years editor Proof- 
room department of THe INLAND PrinTeR, also on 
editorial staffs of the Standard and other diction- 
aries, Terms arranged to suit; always reasonable. 


48 Spruce Street, BLooMFIELD, N. J. 
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that developed and made 

practical the process of mould 

ing in lead, whose entire equip- 

ment, knowledge and skill 

are devoted exclusively to 

the duplication of all process 

\ engravings, color- plates 

\"F-¥/ — half-tones etcetera used 

a in the printing industry 
Plate Makers to 
the Graphic Arts 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 












































OF COURSE 
There is money in EMBOSSING for 


the printer who knows how. The Ellis 
“NEW METHOD” is the latest thing in 
a time and money saving way of pro- 
ducing embossed effects. 

Let us show you how it is done. 


No metal No acid ‘No powder 
A 10 cent stamp will bring you samples 


THE ELLIS “NEW METHOD” | 
EMBOSSING CO. 


140 West 38th Street, New York City 
also 46 Bedford Row, London, England 
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5 Wheels 
6 Wheels 


Model 27 
Model 28 








“No 12345 


Facsimile Impression—Size 1} x }3 inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Roberts Numbering Machines 


The Recognized World Standard 


SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION —FULLY PATENTED 
UNEQUALED RESULTS--MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
TO NUMBER EITHER FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Many other models. Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$20.00 
22.00 

















BYRON WESTON CO. 
Linen Record Paper has a 
clear track with nothing 
ahead. It is the safe and 
certain line for all forms of 
record making. Speed and 
accuracy in accounting are 
encouraged by its use. 


IN EVERY department 
of finance and commerce, 
where the preservation of 
original entries is essential, 
B-W Linen Record Paper 
is an outstanding requisite. 
Specify it for your ledgers 
and record books. 


Send for Samples and Test Sheets of 
B-W Record Paper 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You know how much the quality of the finished job 
depends upon the plates from which it is printed. 


Why discount your own efforts and craftsmanship by 
using inferior plates ? 


All Crescent photo-engravings and electrotypes are 
guaranteed. 


We have been serving good printers for more than fifteen 
years. We would like to get acquainted with you. 


Crescent Engraving Co. 


KALAMAZOO 


Better Presswork 






Kansas City,Mo.,1924Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PitrsBuRGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave.,S. Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St. 














Depends a great deal on the speed at which you 
run your presses. If they are equipped with 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 







you have the satisfaction of being able to run 
the work at the proper speed for the best results. 






Illustrated folder, giving prices, 
free on request. 






Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
































HANCOCK PERFECTING 
LINEUP MACHINE 


‘<1 nt 





MODEL: B. 
MAXIMUM SHEFT $5565" 
PROT USA CAEN Rata 1 






> eb 


The only value of a machine is in the 
service it transmits. Don’t allow yourself 
to be sold. Investigate before you buy. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co, TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltd. 
sthicago Exclusive Agents for 


Agents for the Middle West Canada and Newfoundland 















Established 1913 


The 
National Type Foundry 


54-56 Brothwell Street 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














Unrivaled metal and type accurately cast in the best 
manner on Automatic Foundry Type Casting Machines 














We Are Greatly Overstocked 


and in order to move some of this stock 
quickly and turn it into money, and at the 
same time introduce our Type to a lot of 
new people who are not familiar with the 
superior quality of our goods, we will sell 
this overstock to newspapers, job printers, 
and other type buyers, for a reasonable 
time, in lots to suit, at 


25% Discount 


from list prices, for cash. This is an oppor- 
tunity to buy type at prewar prices. 

















Send for List of Fonts and Price List. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Machinery 
For Sale 


at 
Bargain Prices 


1 Sheridan Embossing Press, 4 Post, 
17 x 203 bed. 


1 Sheridan Embossing Press, Arch, 
14 x 203 bed. 


2 John Lloyd Dieing Presses. 
1 Stimpson Die Press. 
1 Printing Roller Washing Machine. 


1 Seybold Duplex Trimmer, 18x28 bed. 


1 Fuchs & Lang 65-inch Bronzer. 


1 Chambers Folder, 24 x 34 and 42 x 60. 


1 Doig 11-Chuck Nailing Machine. 
1 Doig 8-Chuck Nailing Machine. 
3 Doig 4-Chuck Nailing Machines. 


2 Bremer Wire Stitchers, } inch. 





Mounted Linen Paper 
for sale considerably 
below market price 

Sizes: 374 x 57 

373 x 45 

40 x59 





Ideal Specialties Mfg. Corp. 


552 Pearl Street, New York 














The Twin Imps 


of the Pressroom— 


Offset and 
Static Electricity 


make big holes in the printer’s pocket 
book by decreasing production and 
spoiling stock. A complete relief from 
these conditions is furnished by the 


CRAIG 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
GAS DEVICES 


Known also as neutralizers, 
demagnetizers, ink dryers, 
heaters or burners. 


The use of these devices eliminates 
offset and static electricity, making slip 
sheeting and sheet straightening or re- 
jogging unnecessary. The press can be 
run at high speed with full color and 
the work backed up in half the time 
usually required. 


Craig Electro Magnetic Gas Devices are 
absolutely automatic, igniting and ex- 
tinguishing the gas with the starting 
and stopping of the press. Can be fitted 
to any style of press, flat bed or rotary, 
carriage or fly delivery. 


Our Guarantee 
Install a Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas 
Device and if after a reasonable trial 
it will not accomplish all we claim and 
does not prove to be better than any 
similar device on the market, return 
it to us and we will cancel the charge. 


J 
Craig Sales Corporation 


636 GREENWICH STREET 


New York City 
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Standard Typesetting Co. 


CHICAGO’S COMPOSING ROOM 


UST because you are not 

located in Chicago is no 
reason why you shouldn’t 
become acquainted with 
our complete composing 
room service. 4 After you 
have done so, you will 
readily understand why 
ours is one of the largest 
institutions of its kind in 

the country. 


701-703 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phone Harrison 3570-1-2 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Ready for Increased Business? 


If work is slack, now is the time to look over the plant 
and make arrangements for improvements to care for the 
increase in business which is on the way. 


THE Jyccain Automatic Feeder 


will guarantee the maximum production from your folding 
machines. Easily attached to Anderson, Brown, Cleve- 
land, Dexter or Hall folders. 





Write for full particulars. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 








ne CRETE For further information 
MARGACH METAL FEEDER 5 
Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. call or write. 
Gas or Electric. 


THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
137-139 Grand Street, New York 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
66 W flarrissn St. Chicago, I. Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd.., 
Des Moines Printers’ Exchange, raokenibo. Gutasto sd 
310 Second St., Des Moines, lowa . 
National Paper & Type Co., 
39 Burling Slip, 
New York. N. Y. 
Representative for _ 
Mexico, Cuba & So. America 


H. F, Wiegel, 

535 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster Groves, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
hn S. Thompson, 


The AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs An absolute necessity for 
of tags, calendars, etc., or for 4! Printers and Book- 


fastening securely proofs, esti- binders. 


mates and samples. 


It saves time Handles 
by punching three sizes of - 
the hole, feed- eyelets with- 
ing the eyelet OUT 4ny ad- 


. ° justment. 
and clinching ae we 


it in one Op- lets into the 
* magazine an 
eration. go right ahead. 
For sale by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
and their branches 


_ 























MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS 


——an 


Save 50% = 


PRESSES 
on Rollers 


Morgan Expansion Rollers 
are noiseless. They ex- 
pand and contract to 
equalize roller diameters. 


Expanded 


Contracted 


Our reference is any printer 
who has used them. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Jo 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 








420 
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The Monitor SGU 


Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 


The modern high speed litho 
or letter press requires in- 
stantaneous, complete con- 
trol best afforded by the 
Monitor—the original “Just 
Press a Button System” 
which provides for every 
necessary stage of operation 
—threading, inching, and 
any variation of speed, up 
to the highest used. 


Monitor We'll gladly send complete details. 
Safety Lever 


col ae — CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 
: a New York Chicago 


























— Speed....Accuracy....Simplicity 


gE COMBINED IN THE 


rs getla  n ap ANDERSON HIGH SPEED JOB 


& CIRCULAR FOLDER No. 310 
Standard sitet ; 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- platen 
job press on the market. 








Over 50 per cent of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 


Price, $2,900 
f. 0. b. Hartford, Connecticut 
Here’s the machine that was folding and perforating 
25x38" sheets (16 pp. right angle) at the recent Graphic 
Arts Exposition at 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 5,000 SHEETS PER HOUR 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


LET US SEND YOU DETAILS 


asfi C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
3225-3231 Calumet Ave. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Velvatone Book 
English Finish 
A paper rendered distinctive by the super- 
excellence of its halftone printing qualities. 
Write for samples and quotations. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 2632 








An Improved Mailer 


Details announced 
next month 


2) 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Label Addressing Machines 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 

















Strait's Patent Lever Feed Guide 


The Logical Successor to the Quad 


The efficiency of this Guide has been materially 
increased by the addition of an Adjustable Tongue. 


Order from your dealer or the 
manufacturer 
| nee -75 


Extra Tongues, Doz. 10 H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 








Office Manager 


Printing plant manager with practical ex- 
perience as an executive who understands 
thoroughly the printers’ sales problems and 
the relation and function of printed or direct 
advertising matter as compared with news- 
paper, magazine and other forms of adver- 
tising, will consider a proposition from a 
reliable printing firm requiring his services. 
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IS YOUR PLUNGER 
STICKING? 


Do you get poor slugs, and have more or less pot or metal 
trouble? If so, try our WELL-THROAT CLEANSER. 


A sure remedy for type and slug casting machine well and 
throat troubles. Send today for soc package, or large size, 
$1.00, postpaid, to any address in the U. S. 


Directions sent with each and every package. 


THE WELL-THROAT CLEANSER CO. 


P. O. Box 117 LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 





Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 

Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 























THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





























FULL LINE OF KRAUSE MACHINERY IN STOCK. LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE ——" 
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Damascus popularity is due 
partly to the fact that Damas- 
cus Bond has unusual 
strength—partly to the fact 
that Damascus Bond is unus- 
ually beautiful— partly to the 
fact that Damascus Bond 
comes in a variety of weights 
and sizes—partly to the fact 
that the pen glides over 
Damascus Bond with utmost 
ease, but principally to the fact 
that there is no better bond 
made for business purposes 
than Damascus. 
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True as 
“Blade of | 


Hanging in shining array along the walls of his chamber, 
Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sentence. 
* * * * 

“Look at these arms,’’ he said, ‘the warlike weapons that hang kere 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection! 
This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day! once sated my life in a skirmish.” 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, 

Tlenry Wadsworth Longfellow 


\ K TITH incalculable care and unequalled skill the 

smiths of ancient Turkistan beat into their 
blades those qualities which have made Damascus 
renowned for centuries, wherever steel is known. 


Immortalized in Longfellow’s famous Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Damascus has come to mean the 
paramount in trustworthiness, beauty, strength 
and quality. 


Just as the name Damascus then stood for quality 
in steel, so now the name Damascus stands for 
quality in paper. 

Damascus Bond the weapon of modern business, 
lends a personalized dignity to all correspondence 


—a dignity that can not be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 


Where a bond just a little different — just a little better 
than the ordinary is wanted — recommend Damascus. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


If it’s Paper — Bradner Smith & Co. has it 
175 W. MONROE STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bond 











Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 
Write for Sample. 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printing trade. 
Just the card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. 


KING CARD COMPANY, 611 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ae eye == bona Astomere miechines that perform opera- 
ILES Drying, Develoving, Folding Forming, Filings Gradtig, Japan: 
ning, Knitting, Laund: beling, Manufacturing, Printing, 


Producing, Packing Sewing, Bpectal Work, Stamping, Tying, 
Wrapping and Wei; 


An Automare ate will save time and expense 
the cost of your production. 


HERBERT H.GILES - - - 105 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 




















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orieans Street, Chicago 


BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone Main 4928 




















Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 


Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
in al sine “ata 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


























$1.25 a dozen, postpaid 





**Sanderco’’ Cement 
For Folder Tapes 
One pound and Spl. Combing 
Brush, $5.75, postpaid. 


Endless Tape Compound Co. 
Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Finished Tape 

















CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED 
DESIGNED B LOTT E R Ss IN 3 COLORS 
YOU PRINT THEM — SHOW WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN SHOP 
QuR Color Designs for printers’ blotters furnish the up-to-date 

printer with a splendid means of advertising his business in- 
expensively, effectively and productively. They are a credit to 
the printer and never fail to bringin business. Particulars free. 
Write today, on your letterhead: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 









MINUTES MEAN MONEY !—Lost Time 
—e.! Is Lost Money— Check It! 
SS KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 


@)~ 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 

y and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
AUG 281977 3 43 PM 
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Potter Proof Presses 


are being continually improved and refined to 
render them more useful. Note the new feed- 
board attachment. 

Potter Proof Presses will handle your every proof- 
ing need, being adaptable to all kinds of work, 
which fact explains their wide distribution among 
leading printers. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


312 North May Street Chicago, Illinois 
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COUPON 
BOND 





The Recognized Paper of Quality for Half a Century 





Originated in our mills fifty years ago! 


Instantly recognized and acclaimed by the 
most exacting buyers of paper! Standing for 
half a century as the high mark of bond paper 
quality. 

That has been the history of Coupon Bond. 


Three generations of master craftsmen have 
concentrated all their efforts upon the main- 
tenance of its quality. Today every facility of 
one whole mill of the American Writing Paper 
Company is devoted to its manufacture. 


It is because of these efforts that Coupon Bond 
has retained its leadership among all bond 
papers—a leadership as definitely recognized 
today as when it was first put on the market. 
Its quality has never varied from the time it 
won its popularity. 


Business is on the mend. This means that there 
is a greater opportunity today than for many 
months to sell high grade paper. 


With these conditions our Service Houses are 
putting their sales efforts behind the acknowl- 
edged leader in each type of paper stock. 


Among bond papers, these houses are pushing 
Coupon Bond. Their reports show that the 
choice has been well made. Paper buyers ap- 
preciate its unvarying quality and its rich ivory 
whiteness. 


The fact that Coupon Bond can be bought in 
envelopes—all sizes for both stationery and 
commercial purposes—is the clinching argu- 
ment. Today the demand for envelopes of the 
same stock asthe letterhead is almost universal. 


NOTE: This announcement of Coupon Bond 1s addressed to Printers, Lithographers, Stationers and 
Engravers only. The American Writing Paper Company recognizes their right to select the paper. 
Consumers are directed to look to them for the proper Eagle-A paper for each printing requirement. 





Better quality and value 
through standardized 
manufacturing. 





Sse 





Maximum economies 
through Service House 
distribution. 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CoO. 


The Paper-Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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A GREAT MANY printers think they 
know the Wesel FINAL Base because 
they knew the old Wesel Grooved Iron Base. 
There’s all the difference in the world. 





















The Groove of the Wesel 


Final Base showing bevel gear however, don’t discard it. It can be re- 


or rack in center of groove. 


If you now have one of the old iron bases, 






grooved and converted into a modern, up-to- 
the-minute Wesel FINAL Base at a small cost. 


You should have a copy of our “Final Base” booklet. It describes 
the new system; also the method of modernizing the old bases. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 































The old style Wesel Grooved 
- +5 sneer made Wah 72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 










Chicago, 1654 Monadnock Bldg. 
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“But the Best Inks” 


“Do not expect him (The Printer) 
to get the best results from any 
Inks But The Best Inks.” 


The S. D. Warren Company gives 
this advice to buyers of Printing. 


“But the Best Inks’ has been the 
motto of the S. & V. Co. from the 
beginning and it accounts for our 
new factory at 718 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, and another new one in 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 


Atlantic Ave. Sr. Louts. . 101-103 S. Seventh St. 


Batmore..312 No. Holliday St. TorRONTO.. . 233 Richmond St., W. 
New ORLEANS ...315 Gravier St. Montreat....46 Alexander Ave. 
CHICAGO....... 718 So. Clark St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 


FACTORIES: New York, New Jersey, CANADA 
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Bond Blanks 


With Coupons or without. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 
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Note—Send for Our List 


of new and rebuilt CYLINDER PRESSES, ready 


for immediate delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, N. J. 



































A Concise Manual of 


(— Platen Presswork— 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


New York. 























‘*The Old Reliable’’ 












1106 Vine St. CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 
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Quality Counts 


Most Printers and Stationers know how 
important it is for them to use good papers. 


Esleeck’s Thin Papers 


are made of new rag stock in a mill where 
quality dominates. 





We want you all to remember that these 
papers are right for important uses in every 





business office. 


Sold by leading paper merchants. 


Ask Dept. B for Samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 




















FucHS & LANG MrcG.(o. 














Our greater efforts, your advantage 


Why not take advantage of our 
honest efforts to give you the 
best all ’round black ink on 
the market? Be convinced. 


Rutherford 40 Black Ink 


For any press on any paper. 
40c per pound in 25 Ib. lots. 
Special price on large quantities. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 
Makers of 
Fine Printing and Lithographic Inks 
Machinery and Supplies 








119 Wesr 40th Sr.N.Y. 
120 West Inu1nors St.Cuicaco 
142 Norrn 4th Sr. Purmapeipma 
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Put on Your Coat 
and Come on Out! 


The whole country is tired of waiting for the business 
weather to change. It looks like an all-day rain. May 
be it will clear up soon — the clouds are lifting a little in 
the west — but we can’t wait. There’s too much to do. 
Put on your coat and come on out! 


It’s more fun sloshing around in the wet than sitting 
indoors twiddling thumbs. Some of the neighbors have 
been out all morning, and they’ve got a pile of work done. 
There are a lot of odd jobs we can do. Put on your coat 
and come on out! 


There are those sections where distribution isn’t complete. 
We can concentrate newspaper advertising or direct stuff 
there and line them up. We can go to the dealer with that 
real educational selling work we’ve postponed since before 
the war. We can revise the catalog and put it into the form 
we’ve always wanted. Put on your coat and come on out! 
And say! when you get outside, you’re going to find that 
it isn’t half as bad as it looked from the window. Why, 
it might not be a bad idea to go right to work selling — 
really selling, with a real advertising campaign and every- 
thing! Put on your coat and come on out! 


And if you want some experienced help for rain-or-shine 
work, hook up with the 


Stafford Engraving Company 
“* The House of Ideas ’”’ 


Artists Designers Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 


Century Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Table is 28 in. x 28 in., a man’s size. 


Patented Cutting Tools 
Saw, Trim, Rout and Drill 


The most 


| popular 
| tTRIMO- @ aa | The Hardest Metals 


(Used by Printers) 


With Ease 
6 BIG FEATURES 


(1) The Trimosaw (as shown) comes complete with every 
attachment needed for sawing and trimming in one opera- 
tion, Mitering right and left hand in one operation, Mortis- 
ing inside and outside, Routing, Drilling, Jig Sawing and 
many others. (2) Accuracy. (3) Price is Right. (4) Sold 
on 30 Day Trial. (5) Guaranteed 5 years. (6) There 
are many more — Ask us. 


Users Say— 


“A Wonderful Achievement” 
“A Very Remarkable Machine” 
“Most Valuable Machine in Our Plant” 
“Best at Any Price” 


Send for these letters, Circulars and 30 Day Trial Order Blank 
To the Makers 


ILL-CURTIS Co. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Exclusive Selling Agents for Canada 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA 
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IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 


subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Twenty-page Forms 
Twenty-four-page Forms 
Thirty-two-page Forms 
Thirty-six-page Forms 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of — 


A Book for 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


“History of Composing Machines” 


THE E MECHANISM]| 
OF THE LINOTYPE|| 





Operators and— 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket size, 
4X7 substantially bound in flexible 


Machinists 22: aya 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype’ 


First published in THz INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today— it is insur- 
ance against costly = 


delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
’ ( P 








CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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This Book 


It goes right into 


You Need | Bendtoor 


Pressmen 





the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 







[Ws eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 

text — type no larger than necessary for easy A 
reading —this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 


More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 


To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts 
toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- 
lar attention being given to the proper care and 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. 


i CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
a Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 
Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
b ‘ally b ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 
substantially bound book. — Make-ready; Composition Rollers; Close Register Work; 

olorwork; Papers and Inks; Electricity and How to Eliminate It; 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


(Book Dept.) 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
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138 pages. 
Size, 53x73. 
Cloth. 
Price, $2. 
Postage, 
10c extra. 
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is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 











It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











and improve it. 


Know “WHY”? and you'll know ““HOW’”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work— is constructively determined. 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why” it is bad, 
Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 


It gives him 





























Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





P| Book Department ' 
i THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ;: 
; 632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. 4 
: Here’s my $1.25; send “Design & Color in Printing” to : 
4 i 
t Name ' 
i 5 
i Street ey 
rl ' 
i City NG oceans : 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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XAVING. ae on. a make ren and securing ae impres- 
sions are the two: great th our press’ foreman 

to strive for, With Cromwell me raveling, Shifting and 
Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled.. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 

You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
ics because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery i is often your best 
selling argument. 

Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 

We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers 
for trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an 
excellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 

We carry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for 

quick shipment in rolls from 36 to 5 inches wide. Order 
: fide and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers. give. 3 


Sample of ur Tympan Paper sent on application. 
; | ‘Misibditared exclusively by 
The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Mill and Main Office 


‘ Department I P ed Siieapis U.S.A. 
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Adaptability has divans been the out- competent to handle it. With the Split | : i 


standing characteristic of the Model 14, Magazines, its versatility. is still further : | 


Whether i in the ae or the sad Paeed: A revolving magazine: ste 

on straig age at the operator’s elbow. 
the more intricate composition of 2A many as two dozen faces, ead 
adsorjobw Ki 3 ae © for immediate wider osc 
theModel 4a asal R=. 4 oe of pentng: 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


| Mencenriauer LINOTYPE COMPANY 
4 | i agate cae yee Y. 
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